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prefacp: 


The want of a comprelu^nsive and systumatic 5ii.story of tlie 
rise and progress of the most extensive branch of commerce 
ever known in the annals of mankind and reared up with a 
marvellous tact and tenacity by a body of London merchants 
is to be deeply regretted. The romantic creation of an Empire 
greater than that of ancient Rome, the extraordinary magni¬ 
tude of the Indo-BritLsh trade, the wonderful ramifications 
of British capital in India, the complete monopoly of the 
carrying and shipping trades of the major part of the Orient,- 
the political domination of the British in the two contments 
of Asia and Africa—all demand a serious study of the begin¬ 
nings of the English relations with the East. The phenomenal 
growth and gigantic dimensions of the Anglo-Oriental trade 
in the nineteenth century have led people to forget the long 
and bitter struggles made by the East India Company to 
build it up. The slow' and sluggish course of the trickling 
rill of this trade which has swelled to a mighty stream in the 
present ag^, docs not deserve oblivion. 

The real volume and cliaractor of the East India Company’s 
trade and navigation which have so long remained hidden 
from the public view, will form the theme of this work. In 
the greater part of it I have had no predecessor. The pub¬ 
lished works of Abbe Rayjiai, .^^rson, Bruce, Charles 
D’Avenant, Mill, Milburn, Morca’u, Maepherson and Wisset, 
supply only fragmentary evidence for the century and a half 
dealt W'ith in this book. There Is a large number of tracts of 
controversial character written by the apologists and op¬ 
ponents of the Company in the years 1616-26 and 1670-1-710, 
when questions like the monopoly of the Indian trade by the 
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Company, the export of bullion and the eftects of Indian 
imports on English manufactures, forinod the storm CDStres 
of partisan controversy.- The writers of the sicoiul period 
were so much occupied with the b\illion and protection con¬ 
troversies in the abstract that, there is almost nothing in their' 
\forks on the exjiort and inijmrt. triple between India iind 
England, and whatever Jittle there is, has been very much 
marred by their exaggerations and understatements whi<di 
are only too naturid in a ])olemic literiiture. The period of 
fifty-five years front IC’d;") to 11179 is more or less a blank in 
all these works, and et'en before and after this dark perioil 
the reader looks in vain for any eontimioiis narrirtion of the 
extent and ehiiiiicter of the eommereial dealings ttf the 
English before their actiuisition of political power in Bengal. 

The work opens with a detailed deseription of the com- 
mereial, indu.strial anil economic conditions of India at the 
liegiiiningof the seventeenth century,anil afterwards traces the 
changes wrought in them by the Anglo-Indian relation during 
the century and a half following. Then an atte,ni|it has been 
made to construct a con.seciilive history of the Indo-Briti.sh 
trade in all its essential as]iect.s. The structure has been 
built by collecting data bit by bit from the published and 
manuscript records at the India Ofiice, the British Museum, 
the Public lii-cord OHicc, and the Boa.rd of Customs hibrary. 

For the detailed survey of the volume, character a.nd 
mechanism of this trade, it has been necessarv for the first 
time to 

1. Fill uj> the blank from Idlf.h to KlHtl regarding exports, 
imports anil shi]i|iuig, as far as it Was jio.ssible to do from the 
existing records. 

2. Compile the annual returns of English exports, se|ia.rately 
both in money and merchandise, from Hwl to I7t)7, from the 
Letter Books of the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company and ol her,records. 

3'. Make a eomjilete'li.st of all the shi])s that .sailed out from 
England for the Indies Irom 1001 to 17t)7, and thus supple- 
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• meiit tlve raru work done by Charles Hardy in prejiaring “ A 
Ibijjistcr of iShi]i» employed in the, service, of the Hon. the 
United East India Company from the Union of the two 
Companies, in 1707, to the, year 17(Hl,” published in 1800. 

4. Compile a list of the shijjs which ndnrned home from the 

East u]) to J(!(i0. • 

5. Give the tojinage, destinatioji ajid cargo of each of the 

outgoing ships. * 

0. Collect the annual (piantities and values of each of the 
chief English commodities e.xportcd to the East and ol those 
imported into England duruig the seventi'cnth century as far 
as it was jiossible to do ; and linally, 

7. Extract figures for the <|uantitics of Ea.stern goods im¬ 
ported ill each year from 1(11)8 to 17(RI from (he sixty-two 
manuseri]»t volumes on imports and exports available in the, 
I’liblie Record Office and the Board of Customs Library. 

I have also given a comparative view of (he English and 
Hutch trades with the East, as well as oi 1 heir .slii]))iing, stocks 
and dividends from the beginning uii to 17(i0, with freipient 
refereiH-es to the Bortiigiiesi' and Erench activities. This 
■study brings out the essential fact that the trade between 
England and the East mis nut inferior in value to that bid,ween 
Holland and the fmlies, in sjiite of the, much-vaunted 
monopolies, power and |)ros])erity of the Hutch. 

The chapter on the history of the. East India Company’s 
shi|iping with jiarticular rehu'cncc to the rates of freights 
paid tor the various jiarts of Asia from (he beginning of the 
practice of freighting shi]is up to 17(10, the sy.stem of hiring 
ships, and the rules of measuring and rating tonnage, will, it 
is hoped, be of exc.e]itionul use and interest to the students 
of commercial history. 

The last chajiter presents a short but clear survey of the^ 
very intricate subject of the import <bities imposed from 
time to time in England upon the Tiast India goods. It 
eluciilatcs t.heir working and their canseijuences on the Indian • 
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trade before the foundation of the political sovereignty of the * 
British in India. ^ 

The large mas.s of original information compiled from 
numerous sources after much investigation has been given in 
the form of appendices in Part II, with the nece.ssary references ’ 
iiFthe text. , 

■As all the chapters haye been written from the study of 
original records, manuscript documents, and authentic 
cont(>mporary accounts, it is to be ho))ed that the book will 
prove to be a lucid comimmtary on the romance of the genesis 
and rise of the British power and trade in the Indies. 

In coiielusion, it gives me much pleasure to acknowledge 
my indcbteiliiess to Professor A. J. Sargent, Mr. W. II. More¬ 
land, and Mr. Foster of the India Office for making many 
valuable suggestions for the improvement of the language and 
subject-matter of this book. 


Bal Krksuna. 
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COMMERCIAL RELATIONS 
BETWEEN INDIA & ENGLAND 


CHAPTER I 

AT THE DAWN OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTUEY 

The great changes wrought by the Dutcli and English in the 
nature and volume of the ijiternal and external trades of 
India cannot be intelligently followed until the commercial 
and industrial conditions and the whole mechanism of the 
maritime trade of the country at the time of the appearance 
of those two nations in the Orient bo fully grasped. IIow 
the whole character of European, Asiatic, and American trades 
was profoundly modified, how the trade routes changed, how 
the Turkish, Egyptian, Arabian, and Italian centres decayed, 
how the Portuguese passed oil the stage, how the Indians 
in particular and the Asiatics in general lost their carrying 
and foreign trades, can be understood only when we 
look at these questions before the modifying cause began 
to operate. 

For a realistic comprehension of the mechanism, character, 
and extent of the maritime activity of India and the vital 
parts she played in the commerce of the world, it is necessary 
to study severally the sea-borne trade of the principal marts 
of Africa and Asia, some of which also served as connecting 
links between Asia and Europe. If As only then that a 
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fair judgment can be formed of the commercial situatioji 
of the country and of its future changes. It is then 
alone that we can realise how all the .streams of ocean-fforne 
commerce converged'on Indian soil during the seventeenth 
century. 


Indo-African Trade 

Starting from the Cape of Good Hope, we find that the 
Cape coimtry had not yet been settled, nor its resources 
tapped by any European nation till then. On the eastern 
coast of that black continent the chief marts were Sofala, 
Mozambique, Malinda, Abyssinia, the Lslands of Socotra and 
Madagascar. A summary view of the nature of their foreign 
trade clearly shows that practically they had commercial 
relations with no other country but India, and exclusively 
depended for iill kinds of manufactured goods upon her. 
She, in turn, got her main supplies of gold from the mines 
of Africa. 

Mozambique was a very great and safe liaven for ships on 
the outward voyage from Portugal to India. It was very 
rich on account of the e.xten.sive trade done in the valuable 
articles found thereabout. Gold, gold dust, ambergris, ebony 
wood, the blackest and most e.xeollent in the world, large 
quantities of ivory of the best sort, “ vastly pretty ” mats, 
many slaves, both male and female, to do the filthiest and 
hardest labour, were carried to India from this port. Very 
fine precious metal was obtained from mines at Manica 
(Sanskrit, gold), Monotapa, and Sofala. A number of ships 
laden with these goods sailed from Mozambique in the months 
of August and September for India, and left that country in 
April with a merchandise consisting largely of corn, rice, and 
other grains, calicoes of many sorts in large quantities, silks 
and beads from Gujerat, spices of Sumatra, earthenware of 
Pegu procurable at Goa, and some Portuguese goods. Both 
the outward and inward trade of Mozambique was the 
monopoly of its Gov^fhor and of the Viceroy of Goa. All 
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(ither merchants were shut out from a share in this lucrative 
tradeA 

Next to Mozambique and Sofala was Malinda or Ethiopia, 
with the chief fortress at Mombassa. Ambergris, myrrh and 
frankincense were the Ethiopian exports to India. The Island 
of Socotra furnished a marvellous quantity of dates, aloes 
Socotrina, very pretty mats of palm leaves, large amounts of 
gum for covering vessels in the place of tar and pitch, civet- 
cats, a few horses and some ambergris. The people of this 
island traded all along the coast of Arabia, and thence to 
Goa and elsewhere, with passports from the Portuguese like 
the Indians. They carried back the merchandise of India to 
Arabia and their own country. ^ 

Abyssinia and the northern coast of Ethiopia were the 
resort of many merchants for the abundant supply of gold, 
ivory, wax, honey, and especially of slaves, who worked as 
domestic servants and sailors in many parts of India. Free 
Arabians and Abyssinian slaves were, employed all over India 
as sailors and seafaring men w'ith such merchants as sailed 
from Goa to China, Japan, Bengal, Malacca, Ormus, and all 
the Oriental coast. Even the Portuguese had no other 
sailors, because it was below their dignity to serve as sailors 
in India.’ Each ship had a Portuguese captain, and some 
galleys had a Portuguese pilot also, while all the rest of the 
crow used to be ,4siatics and mostly slaves. 

Thus the whole eastern coast of Africa supplied gold, 
ivory, ebony and other very useful articles for India, and all 

* The Account of Kthiopia, hy Fri-ar -toaniio J)o3 Sanctos, aurpasses in 
detail and .accuracy that of Harbosa, Linschoten, and Pyrafd. Manica was 
the “ land of much gold.” Sanctos gives three ways of getting gold in 
.Manica. Purchas, E. S.. IX, pp. 2(10, 217, 234-7, Pyrard, II, pp. 223-37 ; 
lanschoten, I, pp. 24-311; Payton, Piirclias, E, S., IV, pp. 306-9 ; Finch, 
Putchas, E. S., IV, pp. 10-17; Monfart, p. 36. 

’ Linschoten, I, pp. 207-8; Pliny, Ilk. .XXVII; Purchas, I, pp. 418-19. 

® Pyrard says that all the Portuguese ships had Indian mariners and 
officers. The Indian Christians dressed in the Portuguese style were not 
deemed Indians, but Portugue.se (il, p. 149). “The vast number of slaves 
taken thence every year, and carried to America and Portugal, is a 
marvellous thing indeed, without counting those that remain in the 
country to serve the Portuguese and the Kui-rs of that coast ” (Pyrard, 
II, p. 322). * 
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these in exchange, mainly for Indian cloths, beads, and pra- 
visions. India alone supplied all the clothing required by 
the Moslem and Ghristian population of the vast coast of 
Africa and its adjacent islands A 

Indo-Arabian Trade 

Passing on to Arabia, we find that Mocha, on the Red 
Sea, was very well situated for an extensive trade, and in 
general all the manufactures of Europe and India found 
there a very good market for cxcliange. It was the key of 
Egyptian, and through Egypt of the Indo-European trade. 
The produce of Abyssinia, Egypt, and Arabia and the mer¬ 
chandise of Europe found vent at this place. It supplied 
India with the best Arab horses, white and black frankin¬ 
cense, ^ “coffee by whole .ships lading,” the best myiTh, 
manna, red-dyeing stuffs, ambo'gris, gold, pearls, aloes, 
bezoar, raisins, Arabic gum, and many other precious 
articles. ’ 

The ramifications and character of Mocha commerce have 
been vividly described by an eye-witness, William Rivett. 
This Englishmiin had the rare opportunity of visiting this 
great emporium. He avers in his queer English that this 
city “ serveth the merchants of Oonstantinopell, Alleppo, 
Trippolie, Damasco, and Grand Cairo of turbandes, callicoes 
of all sorts, pyntadoes and divers other coullored stuffs, as 
also white of great valleic, with all sort of spyce', cotton wolle 
and in fync indico, vhich goeth by this 'jxtssadge into most parts 
of the worlde. They bring also and serveth this place out of 
India much iron, which they reape great benefytt by and are 
shewer of their sales.” 

Aden—once the key and capital of all Arabia Felix and an 
e.xtremely beautiful, populous, ancient, and rich city—had 
lost its great importance. According to Lewis Barthema 

* For the volume of trade with India see Appendix. 

2 Frankincense was exported to India, China, and other places in great 
abundance (Linschoten, II, p. 99; Purchas, F. S., IX, pp. 93,107, 111). 

• Alex. Sharpey, 1609; Purchae, E. S., Ill, p. 57; John Saris, ibid ,; 

II, pp. 89-91. ’ 
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(1503), it was the rendezvous for all the ships which came 
from India Major and Minor, from Ethiopia and Persia. Then 
all tko ships which were bound to Mecca put in here. Twenty- 
five ships laden with madder or “ Ruhricke ” alone (a certain 
red earth used to dye cloth) brought out of Arabia, departed 
yearly from tlie city of Aden for India. But much of its trade 
was during the sixteenth century transferred to Mocha and 
Ormus.i Jourdain found it ruinated and destroyed by the 
Turks. 

This Red Sea trade was indirectly controlled by the 
Portuguese, since no ship could leave or enter the ports of 
India without their permits. Except for this restriction Indian 
and Arabian merchants fully enjoyed this lucrative branch 
of commerce. Mocha, being the port of Mecca, was greatly 
frequented by Moslem pilgrims from the whole of the Moslem 
world. A number of pilgrim and merchant ships used to go 
to Mocha every year before the monsoons from the various 
ports of India and Africa, and returned after the rains with 
the products of Arabia, Africa, and Europe, but particularly 
with gold and silver. 

Purchas gives de,scripti()ns of two such fleets which sailed 
from India to Moclia in 1012 and 1C13 (consisting of about 
fifteen ships each), the tonnage in one case being probably 
more than 7,-500 tons. Captain Sharpeigh found many ships 
at Mocha “ ruhereoj sixteen 'ii-cre of tjrenU hmlhens and of the 
Indies.” This testimony is further corroborated by William 
Rivett, who says, “ Wee founde many ships rydinge,” while 
Jourdain on the basis of the information supplied to him by 
the Governor of Mocha mentions “ forty sails of ships great 
and small.”^ The trade by this route, can hence be taken 
approximately equal to that with Portugal by the sea route, 
i.e. 10,000 tons either way. 

The Euro-Asiatic Centres. From Aden we come to the 

1 Purchas, E. S., IX, pp. 59, 85, 87-8; f/. Heynes’ account in Purchaa, 
I, pp. 622-3; Jourdain, pp. 74-8; the Adventure of Sir Edward Michcl- 
borno ’n Letter Book, I, p. 247. 

* Marine Journals, VII; Capt. Sharpeigh’n account and William Rivett’? 
J^arrative; Jourdain, pp. 100, 104. • 
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main centre of Asiatic trade. The Island of Ormus was thp 
best and the most profitable place of all tbe Indies. It was a 
common proverb that if the world were an egg, Ormus would 
be tbe yolk. Another proverb made the world a ring and 
Ormus the gem. It was the best commercial place in the world 
, on account of its central situation for the traffic of all parts. It 
was really the greatest centre of the Indian, Persian, Arabian, 
Egyptiaji, Turkish, Armenian, Syrian, and European trade. 
There was always a great concours<! of the merchants of all 
nations. The products of Europe, Asia, and Africa were carried 
there for distribution into various countries. Cotton and silk 
stuffs, precious .stones, spices, ])epper, copra, ginger, drugs, 
and numerous articles used to be carried thither from India. 
Persia supplied rich carpets, raw silk, silks, horses, rhubarb, 
pearls,1 and larins" consisting of the finest silver in the 
world. From Tui-key came blankets, turquoises, emeralds, and 
fine lapis lazuli. Arabia sent its drugs, as also aloes, raisins, 
manna, myrrh, frankincense, dates, jams, and horses. While 
quicksilver, vermilion, rose-water, glassware, brocade, silk 
stuffs, woollens, cutlery, swords, and many other Eiinqican 
commodities found their rvay to Ormus. 

In the words of Pyrard, “ the merchandise and goods of all 
the world must pass there and pay tribute, to the Poituguese,^ 
w’ho search all the ships to see if any merchandise is being 
carried that is contraband and is prohibited by their King. 
But that is the place where Governors fill their pockets in as 
much as they will for money let everything jiass.” The 

^ Ralph Fitcli (a.d. 1583) in Rinkerton’s Voyages. Vol. JX, p. 407 ; 
’Abder-Razzak, pp. 5'0. 

r^Tard has justly said that the Petsian pcarU are Ihc lincst, biggest, and 
cleanest of any in the K. Indies (JI, ii. 239; r/ V^arfhoma, p. 95). 

Four kiiuks of rmnmi (Linselioten, If, jt. 100). Rhubarb was brought 
from the t'hinese Territory tlirough I’ersia to Ormus, and thence to India, 
but the most part of it was carried overland. For Kuropcaii consumption 
it was mainly carried to Venice. The Rorluguesc also dealt in it to some 
extent (ijinschoten, II, p lUl). 

* One larin^ Is. nearly. 

* Monfart saw ona ship willingly paying 100,000 franks - .£10,000—for 
her customs (p. 14). This k probably an exaggeration, for the Viceroy 
Menesos informs u,s that the annual revenue from the customs of Ormufl 
amounted to £31,875 only.^ 
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, major portion of the trade was controlled by the Portuguese, 
who sent their ships to Goa, Chaul, fiengal, Muscat, and 
otker places. No man coidd buy, sell, lade any commodity 
before the Portuguese captain had .sold, shipjied, fi'eighted, and 
•despatched his wanjs away. The trade in horses was com¬ 
pletely reseiYed for the captain or his lioencees. Thijt 
monopoly gave them fmmcns(! profits, tor horses were very 
dear and in great demand in India. They were generally 
sold for four or five hundred pardaos, and some from seven 
to one thousand pardaos.* 

So far as the European trade was concerned, Aleppo was 
the chief emporium, ft can be called the Queen of the 
Orient. It was “ one of the fairest and greate.st mart-cities 
in the world.All European nations, with the exception of 
the Spaniards, Portuguese, or other subjects of the King of 
Spain who were forbidden to trade with Aleppo, used to 
bring their wares to this centre, had their factors there and 
returned with Indian goods to Venice, Marseilles, London, 
Amsterdam, etc. Twice every year, in the months of April 
and September, two caravans used to come from Aleppo 
overland through Turkey to the town of Bassoia, making a 
special stay for several days at Bagdad and other principal 
marts in coming and going. From Bassora the goods were 
conveyed to Ormus in small boats. Monsieur de Monfait 

* Pyrard, Part II, pp. 238^5; Linschoten, I. pp. 40-57 ; Kalph Fitch 
(1583-91) in Purchas, E. S., X, ]) 108; Barbosa, pp. 42-3, 89 ; Frederick in 
Purchas, E. S., X, j). 92. 

In Yule’s Hobson-Jobson the value of pardao or xcraphin at this time 
is stated from 4s. 2d. to 4 h. tkl., or, .say, 4a. 4d. The prices of horses would 
be £104 to £112 a piece, and the bost as much as £224. 'I’licy were imported 
into Goa free of duty, and even goods brought in ships carrying twenty horses 
(0. Frederick), and later on, ten (William Barret in Hak. Voy., I, p 215), 
were allowed to enter Goa free ol duty. But forty ]»ag<Mlas were charged 
a piece for export from Goa'—a jiagoda being worth Ha. 8d., the duty 
amounted to £14 (cf. Barbo.sa, p. 7H). John Cartwright saw some of these 
horses sold for a thousand and even sixteen hundred diieats a piece (p. H5). 

* Another caravan has been described by William Eithgow who accom¬ 

panied it in 1H14. It consisted of 15<H) men and JOO soldiei's. Trade was 
jeopardised by the naval wars of the Dutch, .English, and Portuguese. 
Moreover, the sea-borne trade of these three nations was telling upon the 
prosperity of Aleppo, lienee the miinbcr of men is far smaller this season. 
(Purchas, E. S., X, p; 481). * 
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(1609) accompanied one such party which consisted of more, 
than ten thousand men.* Such a vast number of merchants 
and other people is a sure index of the immensity of Ihe 
Euro-Asiatic coramercu of those days. In one word, the 
European trade through Turhey was centred in Ormus, lohere the ■ 
Portuguese held the monopoly of importing horses into India 
and had, moreover, the privilege of pre-lmplion in the purchase 
and disposal of general merchandise. 

Indo-Persian Relations. Before proceeding to witnc-ss the 
bii.sy trade and prosperity of Indian ports, we should get 
a glimpse of the relation of Persia and India. They had 
an extensive trade both by land and water from time 
immemorial. 

Persia purchased a great many Eiu'oiie-manufactured 
articles, especially coarse woollen cloth of various colours, 
but a far greater quantity of cotton cloths, drugs, and all 
thi! usual exports of India were in con.stant demand. Spices 
and metals of the Southern Islands and many Far Eastern 
products were also carried thither from some entrepot of the 
western coast. On the other hand, all kinds of luxury articles 
and a large quantity of its silver money were brought back 
to India. There was always a favourable balance for the 
latter in the Persian trade, paid in the form of larins, which 
were in request all over the country, because they were of 
very good silver, and “ useful and handy for all occasions.”* 

The tonnage of the Indo-Ormus trade cannot be ascer¬ 
tained, as every traveller has atte.stcd the great number of 
ships in vague terms only. Yet on the evidence of Monfart 
and Pyrard, one could not place it at less than the Mocha- 
India trade. In other words, 10,000 tons of shipping either 
way will be a fair estimate of the Indo-Ormus trade.'* 

* Cf. Cartwright’s description (Ihi!), pp. S-9; Varthema, p. 7. 

* Monfart, pf). 8-13; Pyrard, II, pp. 128, 174, 239, 4()8; J, pi'. 232-4; 
Varthema, pp. 101-2. 

Salbank’s Per.sian 'I'ravels by Land an<l Sea (Purcha.*?, I, p. 237). The 
best report on the coDundflitios obtainable and vendible is from the pen of 
John Cartwright (pp. 41, -TO, 55). From the Georgian capital Arasse alone, 
600 and sometimos 1000 mules lUden with silk went to Aleppo (p. 41). 
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Tatta and Lauribunder 

li’assing on to the Indian coast, we find that the first city 
of supreme importance was Tatta. JIo city was of greater 
• trade in the north of India than Tatta. Its chief harbour was 
Lauribunder,I three days’ journey from it. In two months 
traders could go by water to Lahore, passing Multan on (he 
way, and return in one month, (foods from Agra were carried 
on camels to Bucher in twenty days, and from that town to 
Lauribunder in f.fteen or si.xtcen days in boats. 

Thus the three most ijdand, but the most prosperous and 
greatest emporiums of Central and Northern India found a 
market for their meieluindise in Tatta. The special com¬ 
modities of local growth were foodstuffs and raw material, like 
rice, sugar, butter, and salt; iron, pitch, and tar; cotton 
and indigo, though not as good as (he Biana kind. Divers 
sorts of excellent fine cotton-stuffs, baftas, and lawns were 
available in large (luantities. The country was also w-ell 
known for its horses and camels. Besides these, smoked fish 
was exported to other ports and cities, allording a con¬ 
siderable profit. Fish oil was also e.xtractcd and much used 
in boat buildijig. “ There were also large quantities of moat 
excellent and faire Leather, which are mo.st W'orkmanlike, 
and cunningly wrought with silke of all colours, both flowers 
and personages, this leather is in India much esteemed, to 
lay upon beds and tables instead of carpets (and coverlets), 
they make also all sorts of desks, cupboards, cofiers, boxes, 

^ Sir Thomas Koe’s Kmbas,sy (Hakl.). pji. 153]. 345, 4(!H. As the port of 
Tatta, Lauribunder was in Roe’s tune a place of considerable trade: Init 
changes in the Indus Delta reduced if gradually to insignificance, and now 
even if-s site is doubtful (Foster in Kmbassy, p. 122 n.)- 

On looking at tlie maps of the sixtc'entli and seventeenth centuries pre¬ 
served in the British Museum, I find that Diul was recognised as a separate 
port situated at the mouth of the River Indus, which is named R. de Diul 
Sinde by Lmschoten, but he makes no mention of 'I'atta in his map (569, 
G. 10, and 10,025, f. 15). On the other hand, 'Fatta is shown far up the river 
and Diul on the sea coast in the map of Sir 'Fhomas Roe (K. 115, 22), and 
that of D. Johanni Ruyde Koper, dated lOlO and 1070 respectively. This 
situation of Diul as a separate port seems to have been based on tradition, 
because neither Abul Fazl nor Shirley and the English factors at Surat 
speak of Diul as a separate port. • 
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and a thousand such-like devices all inlaid, and wrought, 
with mother-of-pearl, which are carried throughout all India, 
especially to Goa and Cochin, against the time that the 
Portugals shippes came thither to take in their lading.” It 
must have been a busy port, because 40,000 boats of many ■ 
.Jtinds, targe and small, plied about in the River Indus. 

The Sind goods were, carried to Ormtis, Diu, Cambay, Goa, 
Surat, and many of the Malabar ports. Numerous kinds of 
Indian commodities were imported into the province in 
return for them,' 

Diu was the next important port. Even at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, it was described by Barbosa as having 
a very good harbour, much trade in merchandise and much 
shipping from all parts of the Western world and Malabar. 
Varthema was a personal witness to the iramen.se traffic of 
the city, which he calls "The Fort of the Turks,” probably 
because four hundred Turkish merchants resided there 
constantly.- It seems to have grown into a still more cele¬ 
brated port by the occupation of the Portuguese. It has 
been described by Pyrard as passing fair, rich, and fertile ; 
innumerable vessels touched there, an<l rendered it the most 
wealthy place ih the Indies after Goa. It was “ the marl and 
staple for all the vessels cotnimj from Cambaye, Surat, the Red 
Sea, the Persian Sea, Ormus, and other places in the Indies." 
There was much traffic with Cambay ; numerous barques of 
15 to 20 tons burden each plied between the two ports. One 
could live cheaply and command “ all th(! conveniences and 
luxuries imaginable.” Its custom-house produced the. large 
income of £38,500 for the Portuguese. The Malabar pirates, 
too, made a great profit by seizing as many boats of the Diu 
merchants as they liked. Pyrard himself saw them captur¬ 
ing at one swoop forty or fifty of them, and that was no 

^ Thevenot, V, p. I.*)!); J’urchas, K. S., IV, pp. 17i, 201; Linschoten, I, 
pp. 65-9; Ain-i-Akbari, H, pj). 3'I7-8; Ibirchas, E. S.. IV'^, p. 297. Walter 
Payton’s report (a.d. I(il3} for the articles required for Siiid mentions broad¬ 
cloth, ivory, iron, tin, le^d. steel, spices, and money (Purehas, iV. p. 207). 
Barbosa, p. 59; Pyrard, II. p. 255. His statement is fully confirmed by Lin- 
schoten, I, p. 68; Ralph Pitch, Purchas, X, p. I()9; 0. Frederick, ibid., p. 89. 

* Varthema, pp. 91-2. * 
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^uncommon occurrence. The coastal trade must have been 
extraordinarily profitable to meet all those losses on the sea. 

Cambay^ has been called the “ Indian Cairo.” In modern 
terminology it can appropriately styled the “ Indian 
Manchester,” being the commercial centre of Gujerat, the 
Lancashire of India. Itrom Ptolemy onward all travellers hav(^ 
attested its great wealth, magnificenct^, and flourishing trade. 
This port being one of the greatest and richest of all the coast 
towns of India, merchants resorted to it from all quarters 
of the world. It was the home and nursery of all that was 
best in India. The workmanship of its inhabitants in weaving 
and dyeing, in embroidery as well as curious works of art, 
made of wood, metal, ivory, amber, horns of sea-horses, and 
various kinds of stones was the wonder of the world. There 
were found all kinds of cotton and silk manufactures, per¬ 
fumes, innumerable things of ivory, beautiful woodwork of all 
kinds, bedsteads of all colours, works of art made of coral, as 
well as agates, cornelians, onyxes, and other precious stones, 
delicate cushions, quilted cloths, canojiies of d(!licate work¬ 
manship, beautiful paintings, shields made of tortoise-shells 
which were “ wrought and inlaide very workmanlike,” fair 
signets, rings, buttons, handles of knives, and beads of white- 
as-milk stone which were sold in all parts of the world. 

Speaking of the excellence of cotton cloths, Linschoten 
says that “ they make some so fine, that you cannot perceive 
the threads, so that for fineness it surpasseth any Holland 
cloth.” 

The enthusiastic evidence of Pyrard on the greatness and 
originality of Indian industries and the wonderful culture of 
the people is of permanent interest:— 

In short, I could never make an end of telling such a variety 

* Yule's Cathay, Vol. IT, p. 365; Marco Polo, Vo!. 11, p. 389; Varthema, 
])p. 105-7; and Nikitin, If, p. 20; III, p. 19 Pcaiistio description of Cambay 
by Valle, I, p. 67 d seq. Cf. Polo’s dmriptioii of Gujerat, p. 383, and of 
Monfart, pp. 16-20. ('f. Barbosa—“Thus from Mecca and Aden alone they 
bring hither coral, copper, quicksilver, vermilhon, l^ad, alum, madder, rose¬ 
water, saffron, gold, silyer (coined and uncoined), in such abundance that it 
cannot be reckoned.” Conti, early in the fifteenth century. sj>eak» of it as 
“ a very noble city,” and Ni^tin calls it “ I port of the whole India sea.” . 
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of iiianufact.ures, as well in gold, silver, iron, steel, copper, and_ 
other )netals, as in precious stones, choice woods, and other 
valued and rare materials. For they are all cunning folk, ftnd 
owe nothing to the jieople of the West, themselves endued with 
a keener intelligence thin is usual with us, and liands as subtle 
as ours; to S(!e or hear a thing but once, is with them to know 
„it. A cunning and crafty race not, however, fraudulent, nor 
easy to defraud. And wdiat is to be ob.scrved of all their manu¬ 
factures is this, that they are both of good workmanship and 
cheap. 1 have never seen men of wit so fine and polished as are 
these Indians; they have nothing barbarous or savage about 
them, as we are apt to suppose. They are unwilling, indeed, 
to adopt the manner and customs of the Fortuguese; yet do 
they readily learn their manufactures and workmanshij), being 
all very curious and desirous of learning. In fact, the Portuguese 
take and learn more from them than they from the Portuguese; 
and tliey that come fresh to Goa arc very simpletons till they have 
acquired the airs and graces of the Indians. It must then be 
understood that all these countries of Canibayc, Surat, and 
others (in the region) of the river Indus and of the Grand Mogor, 
are the best and most fei tilc of all the Indies, and arc, as it u'ere, 
a nursing-mother, jjroviding traffic and commerce for all the 
rest; so, too, is the kingdom of Bengal, where their manners 
and customs arc the same. The people, both men and women, 
are there more cultivated than elsewhere; those countries are 
the mart of all the ships of India, and there living is better 
than anywhere else. 

No peo|)le in the world know' so much about pearls and precious 
stones; and even at Goa tin: goldsmiths, lapidaries, and other 
workmen occupied with the finer crafts are all Banians and 
Braraenis of Cambaye, and have their own streets and shops.i 

Cambay was encompassed with a .strong brick wall, and 
had high and fair houses. This mart of Gujerat was “ so 
haunted by the Portugals that you shall often find two 
hundred frigates at once riding there.”^ 

* Pyrard, 11, p. 230 ; cf. Monfart, ]). 10. 

* “ Cambaya was a very fair city and had a very good and busy harbour. 
Innumerable small harks went in and out of the 'port. Spices, China silks, 
sandals, ivory, velvets of Vercinif?), great quantity of Pannina which 
came from Mecca, gold coins called Chickinos (- 78.) were brought in. The 
boats which left the harbour were usually laden with an infinite quantity of 
doth made of bumbast (cotton) of all sortes, as white, stamped and painted 
with great quantity of Indigd, and conserved dried ginger, Myrabolans, 
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There was such a large amount of traffic with Goa that two 
or three times a year “ there went together from three hundred 
to Jour hundred vessels,^ called Cafilas, of Carabaya, like the 
caravans of Aleppo.” At Goa the whyle city looked for these 
fleets, as in Spain they awaited those from the Indies. At 
the arrival of a Oambay Fleet, we are told the joy of the ^ 
merchants and the whole people was marvelloiis. C. Frederick 
says that innumemhie vessels came in and out of the harbour, 
and adds, “ If I hid not seen it, / could not have believed that 
there should be such a trade as there is." The outgoing ships 
were laden with the produce and the manifold manufactures 
of Gujerat. Yet the principal exports can be pointed out as 
indigo; great stores of precious stones, not of the fine sorts, 
such as diamonds and rubies, but of other kinds, which they 
knew how to cut skilfully and to work into a thousand pretty 
things; rock-crystal, iron, copper, rock-,alum, wheat, rice, 
vegetables of various varieties, medicinal drugs, butter, oils 
of divers sorts, perfumes, white' and black soap, sugar, 
conserves, paper, wax, o])ium, calicoes of all sorts, cloths 
painted with various figures, woollen carpets for rough use, 
cotton carpets with stripes of many colours ; cabinets made 
in the German style and inlaid with mother-of-pearl, ivory, 
gold, silver, and pr(!cious stones ; small c.abinets, coffers, 
and boxes of tortoise-shell, “ which were polished so clearly 

dried and candied, Boraso in pa.sfc, ifit'ai sfnro of sugar, groat (jiianiify 
of (Cotton, alniiidance Opium, Assafotida, Vuohio, with many other 
sortes of tlniggs, 'rurbants made in Dm, great stones like to (Jorneolacs, 
(Iranats, Agats, Diasprv, DaleitKmi, heinitists, and some lands of natural 
Diamonds. 

During the time I dw'elt in ('’aniliailta, I saw very marvellous tilings; 
there wore an infinite number of Artilieers that made Jiraeelets called 
Mannii, or bracelets of Klephants teelli, of divers colours, for the women 
of the Gentiles, whieh have tlieir arrnes full decked with them.” 

Polo’s contemporary, Marino iSnnudo. called it one of the two chief 
ocean-ports of India, and ni the fifteenth mntuTy Conii described Uns 14 miles 
in circuit. 

‘ Cf. Varthoma’s remark that forty or fifty vessels laden with cotton 
and silk stuff.s sailed from Cambay every year. Again, .'100 ships of different 
countries come and go here (p. 111). Portugal frigates came in fleets two 
or three times from Septemlier to Deeember, guarded by the Portugal 
“ Armatho (Armada) of friggatts ; such that you'shall see 200 friggatts in 
a fleete goingc or comeinge from Cambaia to helpe lade the carricks at Goa ” 
(Jourdain). • 
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that nothing could have a prettier effect,” tents, bands^ 
called “ Parcuites,” of fine white cotton, couches and bed¬ 
steads that were painted and lacquered with all manner of 
colours and designs ; s,ilk-stuffs of all kinds, pillows, counter¬ 
panes, coverlets of silk, “ painted with much neatness and 
,, cleverly worked.” 

Pyrard remarks that cloths had the udiiteness of snow and 
were very delicate and fine. Gujerat was the home of textile 
manufacture. Its silk- and cotton-stulls wore, the principal 
source of riches in India. Pyrard has understated the truth 
when he remarks that everyone from the Cape of Good Hope 
to China, man and woman, is clothed from head to foot with 
stuffs made in Gujerat. We know that all the countries of 
Asia, Eastern Africa, and of Europe, too, depended upon 
India for their cotton clothing. In fact, almost the whole 
planet got its supplies of fine fabrics from Gujerat, “ the 
Lancashire of India,” Bengal, the “ Paradise of Nations,” and 
the numerous cities of the Coromandel coast. 

The considerable traffic of this premier port of India could 
not amount to less than 100,000 tons per annum. Taking the 
tonnage of barques plying between Goa and Cambay to be 
00 tons each, we find the outward total tonnage from Cambay 
to Goa comes to more than 43,000 tons.^ Assuming half of 
the Diu traffic with Cambay, we have 48,000 tons for the two 
ports alone. When we think of the Cambay trade with Mocha, 
Ormus, Maldives, and the numerous ports of India, we arc 
sure that the most modest estimate could not bo loss than 
100,000 tons per annum. 

Surat, the “ gate of Mecca,” or the “ city of the sun,” was 
another celebrated port of Gujerat. It could not rival the 
traffic, w(!alth, prosperity, and culture of the now-forgotten 
port of Randir in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
Both the cities suffere.d terribly from the destruction wrought 
by the Portuguese in l.'jl2 and 1530. Randir could not 
recover from that mortal blow, so that much of the traffic 
was transferred to Surat. The Rev. Patrick Copland (1011-14) 

^ 360 barques X 3 times 9; 50 tons each barque=43,750 tons. 
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found in it many stone and brick houses which were fair, 
square, and flat-roofed. The city was adorned with goodly 
garSens full of various fruits continuing all the year round. 
The people were “ grave, judicious, neat, tall, goodly cloathed 
in long white Callico or Silk robe.s.”' It could use everything 
from whatever quarter in India it might come. As at Cambay 
and Goa, commerce was very extensive here, both in exports 
and imports, because the Mogul Empire and the Moslem 
Deccan States swallowed a great deal of goods, to which might 
still be added the great demand of the decaying Vijyaimgar 
chiefs. All this meant a considerable vent of every kind of 
merchandise. It was also a very convenient place for the 
exchange of Malabar, the Deccan, and up-country goods. 
Hence, it was “ one of the most eminent cities for trade in all 
India." 

Surat annually exported^ all sorts of piece-goods, white, 
coloured, and striped, for which Gujerat was so famous, and 
all the other goods provided by Cambay, besides Chinese, 
European, Malabar, Southern and Eastern commodities of 
all kinds. It was also an entrepot for the up-country jjroduce 
as far as Cashmir, Lahore, and Agra. Taking into considera¬ 
tion the Very considerable activity of Surat, we shall find 
that, for reasons stated elsewhere, the aggregate gross ton¬ 
nage of the ships entering or leaving Surat probably ap¬ 
proached the amount of 20,000 tons per year. (App.) 

The Decay of Malabar Ports 

Next to Surat, Daman was a place of moderate trade under 
Portuguese control. It had lost its ancient importance, as 
had other ports on the same coast. 

Bassein^ was, however, the great shipbuilding harbour of 
those days. It has also rich quarries of very fine and hard 

^ Cf. Valle, I, pp. lO-lfi, 21)6; Copland in Purchaa, E. S., IV, p. 140; 
Payton (1613), Purchaa, E. S., IV. 

* Finch in I^cttcrs Received, I, ]i. 30; Terry in Purchas, E. S., IX, 
p. 24; Samuel Brad.shaw's report on Surat exporta and imports; Letters, 
I, p. 76; Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. II. 

* Valle, I, pp. 140-3. 

C 
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freestone resembling granite, and was the favourite resort 
of the wealthier Portuguese, as well as the seat of_ the 
governor, who was styled the General of the North. Next to 
Ormus, it brought the greatest revenue into the Portuguese 
treasury. 

Babul,^ a port of very groat antiquity, was a place of much 
traffic in all sorts of merchandise in the d.ays of Barbosa and 
Varthenia. Although it had sadly suffered under the adverse 
influence of the Portuguese, yet it was not a mean place at the 
end of the sixteenth century. According to Green, the town 
had “ nine ships of great burthen and draughts, the least of 
them drawing 18 or 20 feet, being laden.” These ships 
ytiarly sallied out with Very rich commodities. Jourdain 
informs us that two or three ships of great burden and far 
richer than those that went tor Surat, ev'ery year sailed to 
the Red Sea, and two more very rich ships used to go to 
Ormus. 

ChanV' had remained one of the most import.ant seaports 
in Western India from long before tin; days of Ptolemy. It 
was the chief mart of Gujiuat and a place of great commerce 
at the time of Barbosa’s visit. De Barros describes it as a 
city which in population and size was one of the most im¬ 
portant of that coast. It did not lose its importance during 
the sixteenth century on account of its excellent position as 
an entrejiot for the Malabar and Cambay ships. Pyrard 
alludes to it in these words : “ The country there is vastly 
rich, and productive of all kinds of valuable merchandise, 
which the merchants from all parts of India and the East 
come to seek. But the chiefest are the silks, which are 
obtained there in such quantity that alone they almost 
supply Goa and all India. They are of a different quality 
from those of China ; and at Goa no account is made of any 
but Chaul silk, whereof very pretty stuffs are made ; it also 
largely supplies choice cotton fabrics.” 

’ Barbosa, p. 72; .Varthema, p. 114; Pyrard, TI, p. 259. 

* Barbosa, p. 09; Linschoten, I, pp. 03-4; Prederick in Purchas, E. S., 
X, pp. 91-2 ; D’Cunhe’fl History of Ohaul and Bassein; cf. Varthema, 
pp. 113-14. 
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" Golden Goa ” 

<} 

Before we pass on to Goa, it skould be remembered t-luit 
many ports had fallen into decay durkig the hundred years 
of Portuguese domination in the Indian waters. Barbosa 
names about fifty seairorts from Debul Sind to Comorin on • 
the western coast of India. The Portuguese monopoly very 
much curtailed the activities of sniall port.s and concentrated 
commerce in a tew big cities alone. The; works of Liirsclioten, 
Pyrard, and other travi'llers take no notic(! of the numerous 
port towns so enthusiastically described by Barbosa. Goa, 
the metropolis of the Portuguese East, had robbc<l all other 
ports of their ancient importance and fame. “ Golden Goa ” 
stood, “ like imperial Rome, on seven hills.” It had become 
a w'onder of the East for its pow'er, opulence, trade, elegant 
buildings, and the hi.xury of its inhabitants. It was the 
rendezvous of the inerchunts of all Eastern nations. Vene¬ 
tians, Italians, Germans, Flemings, Castilians, and English¬ 
men were also settled there. It was “ a marvel to see the great 
multitude of people th.at came and went every day by sea and 
by land, on all manner of affairs.” According to Pyrard, it 
was the finest spectacle in tle^ world to see the vast number 
of ships that lay at anchor in the h.arbour. The mighty 
traffic and commerce that was done there, was such, indeed, 
that every day “ seemed fair-day.” Its population has been 
estimated to be 22.5,000 souls, three-fourths of whom w'ere 
Christians, and yet the clergy were not included in this 
estimate. Being the scat of the Portuguese Government in 
the East, it was a centre of all their commercial activities. 
Its immense traffic is evidenced by the arrival of about one 
thousand Cambay barques, by a fltict of about two hundred 
and fifty ships bound for the south and other fleets for Ormus, 
Africa, and Europe. The annual tonnage of the ships entering 
and leaving Goa for the various parts of the world must have 
been far more than that of Cambay.^ 

* Pyrard, IT, pp. 27, 67, 178; iHii.Hchoten, I, p. 184; Purchas, E. S., 
X, p. 101. “ Goa,” by Klognen, p. 20 ; Varthema, pp. 119-26, 
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•The Malabar Trade 

The whole strip of the sea coast from Goa to Comorin 
was, and is even no\<, known by the name of Malabar. It 
has been described as wonderfully fertile, vastly rich in 
natural resources and productive of many kinds of .valuable 
merchandise which merchants from all over tlie East and the 
West came to seek at its numenms ports. Ouore, Barcelor, 
Cannanore, Calicut, and Cochin were the principal ports 
which, with the e.xception of Calicut, were held by the 
Portuguese. Large quantities of ])eppcr, ginger, cinnamon, 
cardamoms, beetle, areca, cocoanut, copra, cocoanut oil, 
fine timber for the manufacture of ships and house 
furniture, rice, butter, sugar, and palm-sugar were exported 
from all these ports. Different kinds of cotton cloths were 
also available for export,* 

The Portuguese, however, controlled the exclusive purchase 
of pepper, and none otliors dared buy it in those parts. As 
the .allied princes and their subjects had liberty to trade with 
or without the Portuguese passports, the best pepper was 
exported to Mocha and other places, and the worst handed 
over to the Portuguese on account of their offering fixed 
rates which had been settled by several treaties with the 
Malabar princes. ^ The King of Portugal had prohibited the 
export of ginger on the ground that it interfered with the 
sale of his pepper. On account of this restriction, the West 
Indies ginger wns largely used in Europe in those days. It 
is strange to say that cinnamon, the third great product of 
Malabar, was also forbidden to be carried into Portugal; yet 

^ Pyrard, 11, pp. 355-C; Frederick in Purchas, E. S., X, p. 102; Linscho- , 
ten, I, p. 70. The people of Malabar, especially the Moguls, Nairs, merchants, 
and bankers, lived in great luxury. They wore car-nngs of very precious 
jewels and pearls set in gold, on their arms from the elbows upwards gold 
bracelets, with similar jewels and strings of very large pearls. At their wrists 
they wore jewelled girdles. They always used perfumes, sat upon carpets of 
cloth of gold and silk, and leant upon pillow's of cotton, silk, and fine cloth. 
But the lot of the common people was very deplorable. This account of 
Barbosa is confirmed by Pyrard after the lapse of a century (Barbosa, 
pp. 40-48; Pyrard, I, pp. 377, 385-8). 

* Portuguese Records (D^ic. Remettidos, Vol. I, doc. 8). 
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S, great quantity of it was every year shipped under the name 
of Ceylon cinnamon, and full customs duty was paid on it. Ac¬ 
cording to Linschoton, its price was 25-30 against 100 pardaos 
for the Ceylon kind. The manner of Portuguese trade with the 
Malabar ports will be described later on. Here we will notice tJie 
great traffic of the two important ports of Calicut and Cochin. 

Calicut was the greatest Malabar port before the arrival of 
the Portuguese. Their frequent depredations on its shipping, 
and continued wars both on land and sea against its King, 
reduced the great traffic of this famous city. The rival town 
of Cochin became, next to Goa, the centre of Portuguese 
commerce in India. The Raja of Calicut ever remaimM a 
sworn enemy of the Portuguese, and continually harassed 
them by an organi.sed system of piracy conducted undcu his 
patronage by the Malabars.’ With the decay of the Portu¬ 
guese power in India, he began to regain his former supremacy. 
Pyrard found his country thickly populated and adorned with 
great and beautiful cities, of which the chief was Calicut. 
No country in all the Indies was, in his opinion, better fur¬ 
nished with all commodities. It was famous for a marvellous 
abundance of pepper, ginger, cinnamon, cardamoms, tamarind, 
cocoanuts, rice, and different kinds of wood w'hich were the 
principal .source of the country’s wealth. A great store of 
precious stones of all sorts, except diamonds, very fine cotton 
fabrics which bear the name of “ calico,” and “ divers sorts 
of painted and patterned tapestry,” were exported from it.^ 
It has been described as a very fair and great city, “ the busiest 
and most full of all traffic and commerce in the whole of 
India.” It had merchants from all parts of the world, and of 
all nations and religions by reason of the liberty and security 
accorded to them there. The circuit of the city pro])er was 
more than five leagues. It wis really a large district covered 
with handsome, large, and magnificent buildings and spacious 
enclosures in such wise that a single house required a very 

^ Linschoten, T, pp. G8-73 ; Pyrari], I, p. 375, for the sound policy of tlio 
Baja. 

“ Pyrard, I, pp. 371, 398-400. 
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large space for all its gardens, orchards, fish-ponds, and 
plantations. Their markets were so full of people of all races, 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Japan, all the day long, that 
it was difficult to pass through them. 

Such is the glowing description of Calicut at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century from the pen of Pyrard, whom 
eight months’ residence in this famous city gave exceptional 
opportunitie.s to observe the grandeur and prosperity of a 
great commercial town und(^r Indian rule. Calicut was then 
outrivalled by Cochin in traffic, opulence, and elegance of 
buildings. The latter had become the greatest centre for the 
export of Malabar produce to all parts of the world. Next 
to Goa it was the important emporium of Port.uguese trade. 
There were really two towns known by the name of Cochin, 
the one under the Moslem king of its own and (he other under 
the Portuguese. Both were connected with each other by 
beautiful suburbs, and w'ere practically one so far as trade 
was concerned. Their traffic must have been very considerable, 
because ships to and from Portugal, Malacca, and China 
touched here, and the whole Southern Armada made Cochin 
its resting-place for a few days. There was also a great direct 
traffic with Bengal. Many ships laden with Malabar produce 
and cowries brought from the Maldives left Cochin every year 
for Bengal, the Coromandel coast, and the Eastern countries. 
We learn from Bacarro (Manuscript, folio 315) that thirty 
ships or more lused to come to Cochin every year from Bengal, 
and that every ship brought a capital of more than 20,000 
xeraphins. In other words, the value of Bengal exports to 
Cochin alone was 600,000 xeraphins, or £130,000 per annum.^ 

“The Pearl Island.” The fertile island of Ceylon,where 
the Portuguese held the port of Colombo with a few other 
minor ports at a great expense on account of continual wars 
with its inhabitants, has been the seat of great traffic from 
the remotest antiquity. There was constant intercourse 
between India and Ceylon from prehistoric times. It has been 

* Pyrard, I, pp. 433-8; Hobson-Jobson, p. 423. 

* Ba>rb(Ma, pp. l'i5-54; Pyrard, I, p. 404. 
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famous for its cinnamon, areca, cardamoms, elephants, ivory, 
ebony, snake-wood, precious stones, such as topaz, emeralds, 
garSets, water sapphire, chrysoliths, spinels, star stones, 
firmament stones, rubies, hyacinths, cat’s eyes, ape stones 
and serpentine stones, and small quantities of gold, silver and 
iron, but above all, pearls, which have given the country the 
romantic name of the “ Pearl Island.” Coltee and tea were not 
among the produce in those days. There must have been a 
great traffic for all these valuable articles. No definite idea 
of the volume of its trade can be had. Ribeiro observed that 
no less than a thousand small boats were loaded every year with 
areea alone. According to Pyrard, areca grew in such 
abundance that all India was supplied with it from Ceylon, 
so that “ a great traffic was carried on to all parts, for whole 
ships are laden with it for conveyance elsewhere.” Then trade 
in cinnamon and elephants was no less considerable. These 
animals, being obtainable there at a small price, were carried 
to India and sold at from 1000 to 1500, and some even so cheap 
as from 400 to 600 ducats in the Malabar and Coromandel 
countries. We have also to take into consideration the numb(!r 
of ships that arrived there from Bengal and the Coromandel 
coast laden with cloths, rice, butter, and other provisions. At 
least one Portuguese galleon used to go to’Ceylon every year 
for the lading of cinnamon, and then Indian junks from the 
whole western coast of India went there for exchanging 
Indian products with the valuable commodities to be obtained 
in the island. Under the.se circumstances 15,000 tons of 
shipping will be a fair estimate of the Indo-Ceylonese trade.* 

The Coast of Coromandel was said to extend from Nega- 
patam^ to the eckibrated port of Masulipatam. The former 
was a very great city, and “ very populous of Portugals ri d 

1 Lingchoten, I, p. 80; I’yrard, II, jip. 140-50,358; Barbosa, p 170. Tlio 
wonderful and delicate workmanship of the Ceylonese in gold, silver, ivory, 
iron, steel, and other materials has been eulogised by both Linschoten 
(I, p. 81) and Pyrard (II, p. 142). 

Some stones were half ruby and half fla])phire, others were half topaz and 
half sapphires, and also cat's eyes (Barbosa, p. 109). 

» Dutch Records, Vol. XXIIl, 039, doe. C. Frederick, pp. 108-9. Correa 
(1640) saw 700 sail loading rice at Negapats^m (Hobson-Jobson, p. 974). 
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Christians of the country and part Gentiles,” though it was a 
place of small trade. Next came the famous port of St. 
Tkomi or Mailapur, the chief city of Narsingha or the Vijyana- 
gar state, and a town,of great traffic. Though not very ex¬ 
tensive it was, in the judgment of Frederick, the fairest in 
all that part of the Indies.* The sea was very dangerous, 
and yet the people could dexterously lade and unlade ships 
by means of their barques, called “ catamcroni ” by Balbi, 
and catamarans in later times.** It seems to have regained 
its former greatness under the Portuguese, for Barbosa speaks 
of it as almost uninhabited. Then ten or twelve miles south 
of Masulipatam was Narspur Petia, situated on the banks of 
a river. It was the greatest centre of the shipbuilding industry 
on that coast. Moslems, Portuguese, and Hindus built their 
vessels in that place, since all materials, wood, iron, and 
other things, w'ere found there in abundance, and also the 
wages of workmen were very low. 

Masulipatam, immortalised by Ptolemy in his Tables and 
the Periplus^ as Masalia, has been since the dawn of authentic 
history famous for the export of cotton piece-goods. Kalinga 
was already well known for its diaphanous muslins in the time 
of Sakya Muni Gotam (600 B.C.), as may bo seen in a story 
related in the Buddhist annals. * It was a Very busy seaport. 
Every year ships were sailing to the coasts of Bengal, Arracan, 
Pegu, Tcnasscrim, laden with all sorts of cotton cloths, glass, 
iron, cotton yarn, both red and white ; tobacco and certain 
sea-shells called cowries, which were used as money in Bengal 
and Arracan; also some spices and sandal-wood. In return 
they brought rice, cotton, silk, seed of gingili, sugar, all sorts 
of woven fabrics, some fine quilts, rubies, sapphires, gum-lac, 
benzoin, gold, tin, dyeing wood, glazed and porcelain ware, and 
a certain beverage called “ Nijpa.” 

Ships also sailed to Malacca, Achin, Priaman, Queda, and 
Perak, laden with all sorts of painted cloths and rice, bringing 

* Barbosa, ]>. 374; Linschoten, I, ]>. 82. 

* Balbi, Viaggio, f. 82; Fryer, p. 24. 

^ Periplus, p. .47. * Marco Polo, p. 349, 
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ip return sulphur, camphor, silk, tin, and some Gujerat 
cloths, also pepper from Priaman, and some chinaware which 
they bought there from the Chinese for selling on the coast. 

Other ships sailed to Ceylon and the«Maldives, laden with 
rough cotton cloths, bringing in return “ kayro for making 
ropes, and “ cocoa-nuts which were antidotes against poison.” 
Prom Ceylon they brought cinnamon, fine mats, cocoa-nuts, 
and some precioms stones, to be sold on the coast, especially 
at Masulipatam. * Sometimes one hundred ships were seen 
sailing from the Southern Islands;^ “ laden with spicerie, 
linen-cloth, and china commodities; besides stones and other 
wealth." 

On account of this immense traffic the whole country along 
the coast, except the kingdom of the Carnatic or Carnata of 
old, was in a most flourishing condition. A great number 
of magnificent temples, extensive pagodas, elegant public 
buildings, fortified towns and maritime cities were incon¬ 
testable monuments of its vast riches, arts, and industries. 
The towns of Pulicat, Sadras, Conjivaram, Cuddalor(‘, and 
St. Thome were centres of maritime commerce. The manu¬ 
facture of cotton fabrics of exceeding fineness and of various 
kinds, coloured, painted, white, wms a speciality from most 
ancient days, Marco Polo found the most delicate buckrams 
of the highest price which “ in sooth looked like tissues of spiders’ 
web ” being exported to all the quarters of the planet. “ There 
is no King or Queen in the world but might be glad to wear 
them,"* was the concluding remark of that keen observer on 
the excellence of those cloths. Then at the close of the 
sixteenth century, Linschoten observes that “there is ex¬ 
cellent faire linnen of cotton made in Negapatan, Saint 
Thomas, and Musulepatan, of all colours, and woven with 
divers sorts of loome workes (flowers) and figures, verie fine 
and cunningly wrought, which is much worne in India, and 

' See Hobson-Jobson. 

2 Dutch Records, I, 27, doc. 16, 7-8; John Davis (1590); Purchas, 11, 
p. 325. 

» R. Fitch (1583-91) in Purchas, E. S,, X, p. 172, 

< Polo, p. 349. ♦ 
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better esteemed than silke, for that it is higher prised then 
silke, because of the fineness and cunning workmanship.”^ 

Besides these piece-good.s and chintz, diamonds, ni'nies, 
pearls, agate, indigo,,ric(!, etc,, used to be exported in return 
for spices of all sorts, sulphur, spelter, tin, lead, musk, Pegu 
rubies and spinels, Malabar pepper, vermilion, quicksilver, 
coral, alum, gum-lac, benzoin, gold, all sorts of China silk- 
stfife, porcelain, sandal, copper, camphor, velvets, rose-water, 
opium, many Cambay and Europe goods. 

From the Coromandel wc pass on to Orissa and Bengal. 
The produce and manufactures of the former as described by 
Frederick .and Fitch,- were in general similar to the two 
countries between which it lies. Bengal was rightly called 
the “ Paradise of Nations ” on account of its extraordinary 
fertility and the incredible, abimdancc and cheapness of its 
manifold produce. Barbosa names Bengala’ as the principal 

• Linsclioten, T, p. 91. 

Barbosa describes the Hindu merchants of this coast as “ very sharp, 
great accountants, and de.xterous merchants” (p. 174). 

* Frederick, p. 112 : ]’'itch. \\ 182. In the port of Oris.sa, every year were 
laden twentv-Jive or thirty ships, large and small, with rice, various sorts 
of fine white calicoes, oil, great store of butter, lac, long pepper, ginger, 
rnirobolans, great store of cloth of ” herbos,” w'hich was a kind of silk tliat 
“groweth amongst the woods without any labour of man” (Frederick, j). 113). 

3 Tht aitutiiion oj Bcngahi, according to the ancient maps, is a little 
further east of (Ihatigam or Chitagong, tlie 1‘orto Grande of the I’ortuguese. 
For instance, the position.s of the principal ports on the B<ay of Bengal, 
going from west to ea.st, are given a.s follows :— 

Map of Linschoten—Satigam, C'hatigam, Bengala. 

„ Sir T. Koc—Angeli, Xatagam, Bicanapor, Gharegam, Bengala. 

„ N. San.son—Ongely, Saligam, ('liatigam, Bengala (a.d. 11)52). 

„ 1). Johanm—Satigam, ('hatigam, Bengala. 

But the position is reversed in the map of Bi Giacope di Gastatchi 
piemontesc Cosmographe (K. 115,21): Satigam, Bengala, (’hatigam. 

Then we read tlicse words in the Map of (’omnierce (a.i>. 1038): “In 
Bengala are found the cities of Cattigam and Katigan, and principally for 
trade that of Bengala, on the hanks of a Gulph known by that name.” 

It is very strange tliat Abul Fa/-I, Frederick, and Jlalph Fitch should 
make no mention of the port of Bengala. If it was a very great centre of 
trade, it could not be left by the three keen observers who had personal 
knowledge of Bengal and its neighbouring kingdoms. 

Mr. >Iansel L. Barnes has examined the whole controversy on the situa¬ 
tion of this port in his edition of the Book of Duarte Barbo.sa, and arrived 
at the conclusion that, ” Gaur taken together with its subordinate ports 
was the place known as Bengala in the early part of the sixteenth century ” 
(Vol. IT, p. 145, Hakl. Soc.).,; 
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mart of the province. It was a very great city with a very 
good harbour. Many foreigners, as the Arabs, Persians, 
AbyJsinians, Portugue.so, and Gujerats lived there. They 
were all great merchants and owned lai^e ships of the same 
build as those of Mecca, and o1h(!rs of the Chinese build which 
they called “ Jungos.” These were “ very large and carried 
a Very considerable cargo.” With the.se vessels they navigated 
to the numerous ports of the Coromandel, Malabar, Cambay, 
Pegu, Tcnasserim, Sumatra, Ceylon, and Malacca, and traded 
in all kinds of goods. They lived in great luxury, and (;ven 
the common people were well off. The latter wore white 
shirts half-way down the thigh and drawers, and Very small 
head-wraps of three or four turns; all of them were “ shod 
w'ith leather, some with shoes, others with sandals, very wall 
worked, sewm with silk and gold thread.”' 

One century after, both Linschoten and Pyrard^ fully bear 
out this account in all its details, only the ancient port had 
lost its importance. Satgaon, commonly called by the 
Portuguese Porto Pe.queno, was the traditional mercantile 
capital from the Pauranic age to the time of the foundation 
of the town of Hugly by the Poituguese. Frederick and Fitch 
both describe it as “ a reasonable fairc citic for a citie of the 
Moores ” and one which abounded in all things.''’ Every year 
thirty or thirty-five ships were laden with Bengal merchandise, 
and the former traveller saw eighteen ships of the Portuguese 
at the port.. Its decay commenced in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, owing to the silting up of the channel of 
the Saraswati. Abul Fazl clearly mentions that out of the 
two towns of Satgaon and Hugly, situated at a distance of a 
mile from each other, the latUu' was the more important, and 
that both of them were in the possession of the Europeans.* 
These were no other than the Portuguese outlaws who had 

^ Barbosa, p, 181; Vartheina, p. 210; “ One of the best that I had 
hitherto soon.” 

Linsehoton, pp. 92-7; Pyrard, 1, pp. 333-4. 

^ Krederich, pp. 114-15; Pitch simply borrows his account from 
Frederick, p. ish 

r Ain-i-Akbari, II, p, 125. 
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no forts, nor any government, nor policy as at Goa, bnt 
“ lived in a manner like wild men, and untamed hordes.”* 
They did much mischief by their piracies, “living in no 
forme of subjection to God or man.”" 

The principal exports of Bengal were its piece-goods of 
various sorts, named “ Sarapiu'as, Cassas, Comsas, Bcatillias, 
Satopassas, and a thousand such-like names.” These were very 
fine and much esteemed in India. They were not only carried 
all over India and tlu^ East,' but also into Portugal and 
other countries of Europe. Fine and flowered tussar® stuffs 
were another speciality of Bengal. Butter, rice,‘wheat,opium, 
saltpetre, raw silk, ginger, lac, cotton, long pepper, borax, 
musk, agate, civet,® elephants, furniture, and large quantitiis 
of black and red pottery, like the finest and most delicate 
terre si{iiUee, fruits and scented oils, sugar® and rattan—these 
might be named as the chief commodities which were im¬ 
ported from the province. The leather’ industry was no less 
remarkable. Tlu^ last, but by no means the least, articles of 
export were the slaves and eunuchs of Bengal. According to 
the testimony of Barbosa, eunuchs were sold as merchandise 
for 20 or 30 ducats each to the Persians, who valued them 

^ Linschoten, I, p. 95. 

* Wm. Finoh, p. 71 ; confirmed by many other travellers, as Pyrard, 
I, p. 334; Jiernier, 1, p. 94. 

® llerha dolks were so decorated with “ flowers, branches, and personages 
that it was wondcrfvil to see, and they were so finely done witli cunning 
workmanship, that they could not be mended throughout Kurope ” (Lin* 
schoten, I, p, 90). 

* ]iice was more abundant than in all the rest of the Eastern countries. 
Every year divers ships came there from all places, and yet there w'as 
“ never any want thereof, and all other things in like sort, and so good 
cheap that it were incredible to declare.” 

* Civd was bad in I^ngal on account of adulteration and was much 
brought into India from Portugal, where it was obtained from Guinea 
(Linschoten, II, pp. 95-0; Pyrard, I, pp. 327-34). 

* Sugar.—harhosa states tliat they did not know liow to make loaves 
of sugar, yet many ships were laden with powdered sugar for sale to all 
parte (p. 179). 

’ Leather. —The harness of Goa horses, as, in fact, in other parte of 
India, was supplied from Bengal, China, and Pensia; it was all of silk 
embroidery, and enriched with gold and silver and fine pearls. The stirrups 
were of silver gilt, the bridle was adorned with precious stones, silver, and 
with silver bells (Pyrard, TI, p. 75. See the description of the Vijyanagar 
e,rmy by Nuniz and Paes, Jewell’s Forgotten Empire). 
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n^uch as guards to their wives and houses. Both Linschoten 
and Pyrard have given detailed accounts of the existence of 
slavery in Bengal." 

Gold and diamonds,® though ])rol)ably not exported, were 
found in small cpiantities in the country. 

In exchange for its cheap and abundant exports, Bengal 
received all sorts of spic(!s, ivory, ebony, and many other sorts 
of fine wood for the making of house furniture ; cowries, tin, 
copper, spelter, salt, sandal, radix china, rhubarb, porcelain, 
but above all, every sort of coined money. Need w'e say that 
Bengal w'as annually enriched with a laige influx of gold and 
silver, brought for the purchase of its much-needed produce 
and manufactures ? It yicdded the ]>alm to none in the 
excellence of its extremely fine and delicate fabrics, coloured 
as well as white. From the days of Chandergupta Mauriya® 
(fourth century n.c.) to the end of the eighteenth CMitury, 
the textile industry was the mainstay of Bengal as of all 
India. Pyrard outdoes Linschoten in his ptai.se of Bengal 
piece-goods. “ Sotne of these cottons and silks are so fine that 
it is dificult to say whether a person so attired he clothed or 
nude.”* 

The finest muslins of Bengal were known to the ancient 
Greeks, from whom they received the name of Gangitiki, 
indicating that they were made on the borders of the Ganges. 
They were known to tlie world by many picturesque names, as 
“ flowing water,” “ morning dew,” “ rvoven air,” and the like. 
This wonderfid superiority continued for more than two 
millenniums, and made Bengal a sink of silver and gold. 

The Near East. Passing from Bengal along the coast, wc 
see many small kingdoms, like those of Arracan, Martaban, 

^ Barbosa, ]), 180; Varthoma, |). 258; F.,in8(hotcn,p, 94.; Pyrard, I,}», 332. 

* The manner of finding out diamondti frimi river beds has been described 
by the native historian whose work wn.s translated by Gladwin (p. 24). 

* Cf. Kautilya. Of cotton fabrics, those of Madhura (southern coast 
of Coromandel), of Aparanta (Concan), western parts of Kalinga (Orissa 
and Northern Coromandel), of Kashi (Benares), of Vanga (Bengal), of 
Vataa (Kauaambi, near Calicut), and of Mahisha (Mahashmati), are the 
best (p. 94). 

* Pyrard, I, p. 329; cf. Barbosa, p. 95. • 
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Tenasserim, Pegu, Siam, Camboja, and Cochin ChinaA Wiih 
all of them India had direct commercial relations. All these 
territories can be treated in one group. They jdelded, as they 
do even now, large qaantities of fragrant wood, as aloe.s wood, 
benzoin,^ and the “ costly sweet wood called calamba 
(Lignum aloes), wluch being good was weighed against silver 
and gold.” Sapan wood, rhubarb, radix china, musk, oanqjhor, 
lac, ivory, tin, spelter, long pepper, elephants, and glazed 
earthenware were the chief articles of export. The most 
valuable contribution to the markets of India was in gold, 
silver, rubies,’ sapphires, spinels, some diamonds and 
emeralds, and bezoar stones whi<di were very costly, being 
antidotes to poison. Cochin China was, moreover, noted for 
its great quantities of raw silk, silk-stuffs, marble, fine skins, 
and many other commodities that China jji'oper j)roduced. 

These countries took in payimuit of their valuable goods a 
few Europe-manufactured articles through the Portuguese, 
but mainly white and coloured piece-goods from liengal, 
Coromandel, and Gujerat; various silk-stuffs made in India, 
Cambay drugs, pearls, Malabar pepper, rose-water, lead, 
iron, steel, copper, vermilion, and quicksilver. Spices and 
chinaware were brought from the port of Malacca. Frederick 
says that one .ship sailed in Sejrtember from St. Thorne with 
white and painted cottons and a great store of red yarn, 
while another ship from Bengal laden with fine cotton cloth 
of all sorts arrived at the departure of the St. Thome ship. 
A small bale of cloth cost a tJiousand or two thousand ducats. 
Many small vessels from Malacca and ships from Mecca laden 
with woollens used to visit these kingdoms every year. 

The Spice Islands, lying to the south-east of India, next 
claim our attention. The Moluccas, Java, Sumatra, and 
Borneo have been famous for their spices, gold, and other 

1 For general description of the products of these countries, see Lin- 
schoten, I.pp 97-104; Frederick, p 125; Halbi, p 167; Barbosa, p. 184. 

Renzoin .—'* It is much tratficqued withal throughout India, for it is 
one of the costliest drugges in all the Orient, because it excelleth all others 
in sweetness” (Linschoten, pp. 90-8; Pyrard, p. 300; Monfart, p. 34). 

3 Rubie/t .—“ They have such quantities that they know not what to do 
with them, but sell them at ^ost vile and base prices ” (Frederick, p. 13). 
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valuable products since the days of Kama, and later on of 
Ptoljmy. All of them were extended limbs of India, on 
account of the settlements of the Indians and the great 
traffic carried on between tliem and the mainland. The wav(^ 
of Moslem dominance swept away tlie ancient Indian civili.sa- 
tion, yet the economic connection was not severed. The 
Portuguese controlled the major part of tln^ traffic l>y holding 
the fortified city of Malacca, the, great cenf re. of Indo-f’hinese 
trade. Varthema asserts that move shij)s arrived Inwe than 
in any other city in the world.' It continued in its ])ros- 
pority all through the sixteenth ccnt.ury under Port.nguesi' 
rule, so that (himoens has rightly styled it the Iloine of 
Opulence.” In the beginning of the seventeenth century 
Pyrard attests to its greatness by lem.arking that it was the 
richest and busiest in all th<^ Indies, after (loa and Ornnis, 
owing to the great cargoes from .la.jian, China, India, the 
Moluccas, and other adjacent islands.® j\ll ships between 
Goa and Japan Irad to pay their dues there. It was a great 
maj’ket for cotton-stufls, Cambay drugs, Malabar pepper, 
Bengal sailcloth, sugar, salt, opium, beads, and leather 
articles from various parts of India. China porcelain, Japan 
curiosities, Persian tapestries, European woollens and metals 
were in great demand. 

The Clove Islands of the Moluccas consisted of a group of 
well-known islands, Ternate, Tidore, Mortir, Bachian, and 
Makian. They had such a marvellous quantity of cloves 
that the whole world was supplied therewith by them. They 
also exported camphor, gold, tin, ivory, rattan, rosin, amber, 
benzoin, and paradise-birds.' 

The indeptmdent kingdom of Banda yielded no other 

' Varthema, p. 224; Barbosa, p. 101. 

“ Camoens, X, p. 44. 

3 Pyrard, II, )> 150 ; Linschoten, I, pp 104-0. 

* Varthema,]) 240; Barbosa, ]» 202; Ijiiwchoten, p]) 110-18: Pyrard, II, 
pp. 160-7: English Report for goods obtainable in these islands, Letters, 1, p. 
74; Roe’s Embassy, p 488; Buleau’s Expedition in Harris’s Voyages; Voy¬ 
ages under the D.E.I. Co., pp. 278-91 ; see observations of Saris touching the 
marts and merchandise of the Near and Far East in Purchas, 1, pp. 386-95; 
description of Banda and Moluccas, by H. FitzH^rbort, Purchas, 1, pj). 097-9. 
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products but nutmegs, mace, and paradise-birds. The firet 
two grew so luxuriantly that all the countries were supplied 
by them. They grew nowhere else. * 

The island of Jana has been traditionally famous for its 
gold and silver mines. It has been called the island of gold 
and silver since the days of the Ramayana, although it has no 
such mines in it; only the adjacent island of Sumatra deserves 
this name. It has a great wealth of cereals, for which it was 
called the “ Island of Rarley ” by the Hindus. It yielded all 
sorts of spices, as nutmegs, cloves, mace, pepper, better than 
that of Malabar, but in small quantity; ginger, bamboos, 
frankincense, though not so good as that of Siam and Malacca, 
black benzoin, camphor, and precious stones like diamonds, 
emeralds, jasper, sapphire, agate, carbuncle, and bezoar. 
The Portuguese had not much traffic here because the people 
themselves carried their commodities to the various con¬ 
tiguous ports. The goods desired by the .Javanese were all 
sorts of white and coloui'ed linen from Coromandel, Bengal, 
and Cambay, rials, Spanish dollars, porcelain, woolhm and 
silk stuffs, China and Japan curiosities, opium, amber, coral, 
and European commodities like broadcloth, iron, lead, 
vermilion, etc. According to the tc.stimony of Pyrard, many 
Chinese were settled in tiie town of Bantam^ carrying on an 
extensive trade. Every year in the month of January came 
nine or ten great ships from China laden with all kinds of 
merchandise from that country.^ The town was also thronged 
with Indians, Arabs, and Christians. Evidently a great trade 
existed between Bantam and many of the Indian ports. 

Sumatra, the “ Golden Cheraonese,” was the nearest place 
for the supply of gold in India. It was probably known as 
the Land of Ophir in ancient days. There was a direct trade 
with it from India for gold, silver, brass, copper, iron, precious 
stones, pepper, camphor, camphor oil, benzoin, sulphur, sapan 
wood, tortoise-shcU, brimstone, naphtha, amber of various 

* Voyages, pp. 182-202. 

* Linschoten, I, p. 114; Pyrard, II, p. 163; Saris, Hakl., p. 216 ; Barbosa, 
p. 198 ; Voyages under the*l>.£.L Co., pp. 145-80. 
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colours, wax, dragon’s blood, rattan, eagle wood, divers 
dtugs, a great store of silk, tliougb not so good as that of 
Chinn, and paradise-birds. Pepper, however, was th(^ 
principal product in Sumatra, whence the Arabs and Indians 
and latterly the Dutch supplied themselves with it. ft was 
bigger and heavhu- than that of Malabar and hence more prized 
by Indians. Pyrard says that thirty ships could be laden in 
one year with it.' 

The great island of Borneo ha<l abundance of gold diast 
and bars, and the best of diamonds. The realm of Huc- 
cadana yielded pepjter in great quantity, as also cloves 
and nutmegs. It likewise produced Very (iiu! whiti? and 
round pearls; abundant camphor, better iJian that of 
China ; dragon’s blood, bamboos, calaiiiba, and angelica ; 
iron, copper, and tin ; bezoar, ape-stone, and goaf ’s stone ; 
wax, honey, and rice.'' 

From Borneo we pass on to the PhUippine Islands or the 
Manillas, which were the important centre of Asialic and 
American trade of tho.se days. The Spaniards of M'‘.\ico, New 
Spain, and Peru came there by way of the South Seas to supply 
themsidVes with Chinese and Indian commodities. As this 
direct relation had seriously reduced ihe Spanish-American 
trade, bullion imports into Spain and the royal customs, the 
King of Spain made several nistrictioiis to discourage the 
direct Manilla-American commerce.' For instance, trade 
with New Spain w'as prohibited to soldiers re.sident in the 
Philippine,s, and a law was made limiting the bullion export 
from Mexico to Manilla to only 500,000 dollars per annum. 
Yet more money found its way to the Manillas by clandestiiu! 
means. The greater part of this trade was with China whence 

^ Camoens, p. 124; cf. John Davis on tlie produce of Sumatra, 1599, in 
Purchas, 11, pp. 917-18; also Sir Francis Drake, ]>. 145; Tiinschoten, 
p. 108; Pyrai^. XT, p 157 ; Dutch Voyages, pp. 139-49. 

* Barbosa, p. 209; Sans, Hakl.. j). 222; (lorren, II. j). 031; Barret in llak., 
n, p. 412; Letters, I, p. 79. 

“ Camphor is one of the principallcst wares in India'' (Lin., IT, |). 118). It 
was worth its weight in silver and sumo of it even more. It wa.s much in 
demand all over India (Barbosa, p. 203; Dulch Voyages, p. 218). 

® Cf. great stores of E.I. merchandise, calicoes, and spices in the town 
of Pernambuco, captured by Lancaster in 1505 (Voyages, p. 45). 

D 
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from thirty to forty large ships laden with Chinese mer¬ 
chandise usually came to Manilla every year. A few ships 
full of Japanese and Portuguese merchandise also came from 
Japan. Then some .Portuguese ships went from Malacca 
laden with spices, Indian and Persian goods, more particularly 
Indian cloths, and returned laden with civet, tortoise-shell, 
gold and Spanish money. The value of Manilla trade, based 
on the retiu’ns of customs as given in the memorable work of 
De Morga (1609), is as below :— 

Value of Trade. 

Duties collected on Chinese goods at 3 per cent amounted 

to 40,000 dollars ...... 1,333,333 dollars. 

Duties collected on goods to Now Spain at 2 per cent 

amounted to 20,000 dollars. 1,000,000 „ 

Duties collected on money and goods from New Spain 

amounted to 28,000 dollars. 1,400,000 „ 

From the foregoing figines it will be clear that the value of 
Indian exports to New Spain through the Manillas was not 
appreciable ; it was very likely below 100,000 dollars. 

The Celestial Empire was culturally and comirKircially con¬ 
nected -with India from the remotest antiquity. Ohincse 
diaphanous silks were appreciated in India even as early as 
1000 B.c.' There was also a great demand for Chinese 
porcelain, at least after the advent of iiloskuns in India, if 
not earber. The great port, of Randir, near Surat., was the 
most important centre of trade with China and Malacca in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. The Chinese com¬ 
modities “ were cojiceutrated there in greater perfection than 
in any other place soever.” Every merchant had many glass 
shelves “ filled with fair and rich porcelain of new styles ” in 
his house for decorative purposes. ^ Akbar alone at his 
death left more than two million and a half rupees’ worth of 
most elegant vessels of every kind in porcelain and coloured 

* Mahabharata ; Sabha Parva, LI, 25-6 ; Arthashastra (about 310 B.C.), 
p. 94. 

2 Barbosa, Hak., II, p. 146 ; cf. Pyrard—“ They import also from thenco 
much porcelain ware, which is used throughout India, as well by the Portu¬ 
guese as by the Indians ” (Part II, p. 176; Part I, pp. 170,224 ; Linschoton, 
pp. 129-30.) Jourdain speaks of China dishes worth Rs.SO,000 each, and 
Hawkins, IU.5,000 each. ^ 
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gUss in his treasury.* Much of tlu; Randir trade was traiis- 
feiTcjl to (tOU and Surat during tlie Portuguesi; domination. 
Tile groat realm of ('hina annually sent its junks to Malacca 
and India laden with good sfores of raw*silk, va,i'iou.s sorts of 
stuffs, damasks of all colours, satins of sereral kinds, and all 
•sorts of embroidery work . rhubarb, sugar, gingei', china 
root, eiv'id, musk, amber, and wa.v: jiorcelain, gold, gold- 
leaf and wire; steel, copper, rpiicksilver, tin, lead, and iron 
pans; flax, cotton, saltpetre, calin or spelter which was 
much esteemed all over .Vsia ; likewise all sorts of Vaniished 
work, mother-of-pearl and tortoise-shell ; china-beer, 
and a great (piantity of confectionery. Rubies, sapjihires, 
and soiiK' other precious stones, too, were cariled out. 
There were also exported many ju'ctty gilded things, such 
as very rich chests and traj’s of gilt wood ornamented with 
a thousand pretty designs, cabinets nude in tlu' Uerman 
fashion, salt dishes, fans, and de.licate works of ingenious 
men.^ 

China coiumonly received through the Portuguese, .Japan 
silver, Spa,nish dollars, silver bullion; Portuguese and 
Indian wines ; woollens anti velvets ; Malabar |ie])per and 
Sumatra spices ; all kinds of ciystal and glasswares ; drugs 
Irom Cambay, sandal, aiidjergris, olive ml, bennoin, frauk- 
iiicense, rattan, opium, woi-mwood. safiron, Vermilion, 
coral (wrought and uuwrought); line sfuft's from Cambay, 
Calicut and Bengal; pearls, rubies, diainouds, and all otlier 
sorts of precious gems; “ precious .stones cut arid set. in rings, 
chains, caikanets, tokens, car-pendants, and bracelets ” ; and 
in general, all sorts of luxurious articles, wliich found a 
very good market there. 

The Chinese trade, like that of Malacca, Mozambique and 
Ormus, was reserved for the .ships of the King of Spain. No 
Portuguese could trade thither, except some grandee on 
whom was conferred the privilege of making one trading 

* Valsntyn (Java and Siirat, p. 217); Vincent’s Akbar, p. 412. 

® Pyrard, 11, p. 175; Linschoten, 1, pp. 1,3S-31; Sousa, 11, p. 452; 
Barbosa, p. 2U0; Pyrard, I, p. 170; Valentyn (China), p. 4. 
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voyage with one, two, or more vessels. In these ships there 
always went many private merchants for trade by paying 
freight to the oivner of the ships and the royal dues at different 
ports. The whole veyage between Goa and Japan took full 
three years in those days, and yet it was most profitable. 
We are informed by Sir Thomas Roc (a.d. 1616) and others 
that China commodities were as dear in India as they were 
in England.* The port of Macao alone was then open to 
the Portuguese on the extensive coast of China, and hence 
there must have been an extraordinary concourse of people 
in that town at the arrival of the Portuguese ships. Besides 
this restricted trade, numerous Chinese junks plied between 
China, Malacca, and other parts. China was then, as it is 
to-day, the greatest sink of silver. Pyrard estimated that 
silver worth more than seven million pounds was imported 
into China every year from Europe, Japan, the West Indies, 
Peru, Mexico, and Chili. This amount, togedher with the 
merchandise carried thither, implies a considerable amount 
of exports from that territory. The ships returning from 
China were laden with valuable cargoes, being sometimes 
worth more than £2,000,000.'* 

Japan. Lastly, we go to the extreme Orient, or the “ Land 
of the Rising Sun. ” It had not yet awakened from its slumber 
of ages, had then Very few arts and depended upon China and 
India for the satisfaction of its wants. It consumed almost 
the same imports as China, with the exception of the great 
stores of Chinese silk-.stuf& which were carried thither by the 
Portuguese. The returning ships were laden with great stores 
of silver and gold, some curiosities, hemp, some kind of blue 
dye as good as indigo, gold, rice, and some sort of varnish. 
Nagasaki and a few other ports were open to the Portuguese. 
The Japanese trade formed part of the Chinese adventure, 

* Monsieur de Monfart says that “ They M ill exchange or .barter gold 
for twice as much weight in silver; for they have no coyned money ” 
(p. 31). Rials were worth six testones or 600 rees in Chine, though they 
were worth 430 rees at Goa (Linschoten, I, p. 243). Hence the extraordinary 
profits in the China trade arc apparent: cf. Embassy, II, p. 346 n. 

^ Pyrard, II, p. 201; cf. Pitch in Purchaa, E. S., X, p. 198. 
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hjit immense profits were made on account of the monopoly 
and^the returns in silver.^ 

- This completes our survey of the whole. Oriental trade and 
of the exact part which India played in* the beginning of the 
seventeenth century in the commercial life of the East and 
the West. It will be hardly an exaggeration to say that 
India was the respiratory organ for the circulation and 
distribution of the moneys .and commodities of the com¬ 
mercial system of the world; it was the sea wherein all the 
rivers of trade and industry flowed, and thus profusely en¬ 
riched its inhabitants. 


Liberty of Conscience 

Now there are a few general features which deserve our 
attention. At the threshold of our period we find peoples of 
various nations and religions from Africa to China living in the 
greatest freedom in the busy seaports and inland towns of 
India. Liberty of conscience, supreme tolerance, free e.xercise 
of divers religions, amicable and peaceful relations among 
this heterogeneous population, scrupulous protection of 
property and person, little state interference in commercial 
concerns, much delegation of powers in adjusting mutual 
differences, and, above all, light customs duties have been 
enthusiastically described by our great travellers. 

All these admirable features stand in astounding con¬ 
trast to the disgraceful restriction of religious freedom at 
Goa and Cochin, and the abominable system of inquisition 
and high duties prevalent in Portuguese towns. ^ 


‘ Linschoten, I, pp. 150-04 ; I’yrard, 1 [, pp. 170-9; Saris, p. 229; 

VI, p. 9; Letters of William Adams in The Memorials of Japan, p. 42. 

* For Calicut, see Jkrbo.sa, p. 140 ; Fyrard, I, pp. 306, 404. For Cochin, 
Pyrard, I, pp. 436-6; Linschoten, I, pp. 70-1. For Surat and the whole 
Mogul Empire, Valle, I, pp. 30, 127. For Vijyanagar, Paes in Sewell’s 
Forgotten Empire, p. 256. 

The King of Calicut gave tn each one of these merchants a Nair to 
guard and serve him, a eke/// (scribe) for his accounts, and to take care of his 
property, and a broker for his trade (Barbosa, p. 146). They had among 
them a Moorish governor who ruled over ant^ chastised them, without the 
King meddling with them. 
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India—the Sink oi Precious Metals 

India .stands out proiiiitu'ntly as the cradle of numerous 
arts and Inmdicralts, at tliat time as it liad been from the 
remotest antieiuity. Evni befoi'e the days of Solomon and 
Hiram, merchants of other nations came to her busy ports 
to supjdy themselves with lie)' ])roducts ajid manufactures. 
Strabo. Niarchus, Ptolemy. Megasthenes, Polo, Conti, Nikitin, 
and a host of other travellers have borne testimony to her 
commercial greatness. In spinning, weaving, and dyeing, 
India excelled all other nations of the world, and this 
industrial supremacy continued wellnigh up to the end of the 
eighteenth century. No less was sh(' .supreme in many fine 
arts. It was in her marts tlrat lire produce of Africa, AAh'stern 
Asia, tlie Southern Islands, and countries of the Far East was 
collected for further distribution to the East or the. AVest. 
In ancient times Pliny complaimal of the luxury of his country¬ 
men and the continual drain of gold into India, But Rome 
does not jiresent a solitary instance. Almost every nation on 
eaith obtained to a Very large extent its sujiplies of fine 
cotton and silk fabrics, Malabar spices, indigo, sugar, drugs, 
precious stones, and many curious works of ait, spices of 
the South, and silks as well as porcelain of China from India 
in exchange for gold and silver. There was always a favour¬ 
able balance of trade for India. This immense traffic from 
all parts of the world must have, brought in a gi-cat amount of 
the precious metals. It is hazardous to estimate the quantity 
of gold and silver annually imported into the country, but 
there is no doubt that India and China were like two pits, 
in which the Europeans, as well as the, other Asiatic peoples, 
stood with both feid and still sank deeper and deeper. The 
truth has been felicitously (sxpre.ssed by Terry in these, words : 
“ This I am sure, that many silver slreames rmine thilher as all 
rivers to the sea, and tlnwe stay, it being lawful for any nation 
to bring in silver and fetcli commodities but a crime not lesse 
than capitall to carry any great summe tlumce. The Coyen or 
Bullion brought thithci is presently melted, and refined and 
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flien the Moguls stampe (which is his name and title in Persian 
letters) put upon it. This coyen is more pure than any I know 
made of perfect silver without any allay, so that in the Spanish 
Riall (the purest money of Buroja;) Uicre is some losse.”* 

High Standard of Living. Living was then very cheap 
throughout India. All sorts of food.stuiis, clothing, and other 
articles were eo extremely cheap throughout the Oriental 
world, but especially in India, in spite of its exceptional opu¬ 
lence and great manufacturing and commercial activities, that 
the people could comfortably live on a small income. Thomas 
Coryat spent only hfty shillings during his journey of ten 
months from Aleppo to Candahar, so that he spent only 
twopence a day! Terry remarks that all provisions were so 
plentiful throughout India that everyone there “ may eat 
bread without scarceness.” In Vijyanagar,^ the biggest and 
richest city of the world, all things were incredibly cheap. 
So were they in Tatta, Diu, Cambay, Surat, Ahmadabad, and 
throughout Bengal. The upper (lasses, consisting of the 
military, nobility, landlords, merchants, bankers, jewellers, 
etc., lived in great luxury; others had varying fortunes in 
different parts of the vast continent of India, The people of 
Bengal, Vijyanagar, Golcondah, Bijapur, Gujerat, and the 
Punjab were very well ofi. The descriptions of the dress and 
ornaments and perfumes used by the people of Gujerat, 
Vijyanagar, and Malabar as given by Barbosa, Nikitin, 
Nuniz, Linschoten, Pyrard, Terry, and Valle are monu¬ 
mental evidence of the great plenty, prosperity, comfort., and 
culture of the Indians of those! days. “ This I'ace is a people 
of great culture, accu-stomed to good clothing, leading a 
luxurious life, given to pleasure and vice. They feed well, 
and their custom is always to wash and anoint themselves 
with .sweet-smelling unguents. They always, men and 
women alike, wear in their hair jasmine flowers, or others 
which grow there.” This description of Barbosa is fully 

' Purchas, E. S., IX; soo the similar statement of Hawkins (Voyages, 
Hakl., p. 433). 

* Paes, in Sewell’s Forgotten Empire, pp. 257-9, 
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confirmed in the writings of Pyrard, Linschoten, and others. 
With all this opulence and luxury, there was undoubtedly a 
great deal of poverty. There is incontestable evidence that 
the lower .strata of sc.'iety consisting of the tillers of the soil, 
labourers, and mechanics lived very miserably. In many 
parts of Sind, Malab.ar, and even Gujerat, both men and 
women wore scanty clothing and lived in straw huts. That 
they were treated like helots is the observance of many 
reliable travellers. It was these people who used to sell them¬ 
selves and their children as slaves in times of scarcity in 
Gujerat, Bengal, and throughout the Dcccan.' 

Slavery. Another prominent feature of the economic life of 
the peo])le is a great amount of slave trade being carried on be¬ 
tween the various parts of India and bctw(!en India and other 
Asiatic countries. That large numbers of slaves and eunuchs 
were annually e.xported from Bengal to the various parte of 
India and the Moslem world has already been referred to.^ 

For the Coromandel coast, the evidence of Barbosa will 
sulfice, and this is amply confirmed by later writers. “ Al¬ 
though this coujitry is very abundantly provided,” writes 
he, “ yet if it should happen any year not to rain, it falls 
into such a stat(^ of famine that many die of it, and some sell 
their own children for a few provisions, or for two or three 
fanoes, each of which will be wort.h thirty-six maravedis. And 
in these times, the Malabars return with their shjis laden with 
slaves." As for the slaves of Goa, we arc informed by Pyrard^ 
that their number was infinite; that they came from the 
Indian nations, and that a very great traffic was done in them. 
They were also exported to Portugal, and to all places under 
the Portuguese dominion. In Surat, too, they were numerous, 
and so all over the Malabar coast. 

Pj'rard and Binschoten have fully described the slave 

^ Frederick in Furrhas. X, p. 137; Furehas, X, p. 103 ; Fartholomeo, 
p. 154; LinsL-liotcn, 1, p. 77; Fyrard. li, p. 142; Honnert’a Voyages, 11, p. 25. 

- Pyrard, 1, p. 332 ; Linsrhoten, 1, p. 04. In fart, nowhere in India were 
slaves of so little value as in Bengal {Pyrard, tbtd.). 

^ Pyrard, 11, p. 30. 

* Valle, 1, pp. 41, 157, rails them a black and lewd generation, going 
naked for the most part, or else very ill-elad. 
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ai/ctions at Goa in their works. The former writes that 
“they drive th<‘. slaves as we do horses here, and you see 
the sellers come with great troops following." Linschoten' 
says that “ they were sold daily as beasts are sold with us.” 
Among the slaves were pretty and elegant girls and women 
from all parts of India, most of whom, it is .strange to say, 
were very cultured ladies. All slaves were Very cheap, the 
dearest not being worth more than 20 or 30 pardaos at Goa, 
or taking the pardao at 4s. 2d. to 4s. (id., £4 lOs. or £0 1.5s, 
only.^ Some Portuguese, by keeping 12, 20, or 30 male and 
female slaves, made a living by their labour and nefarious 
doings.® Many of these unhappy beings had been kidnapped 
as children, while, others were prisoners of war taken by the 
Portuguese and not allowed to be ransomed in any case.^ 
Many of them were, however, captured and sold by the 
Indians themselves. Linschoten has a strongly condemnatory 
verdict on the Indian polity of his day as bring responsible 
for this existence and continuance of slavery. In his opinion, 
the cause (jf bringing so many slaves and captives of all 
nations to sell in Goa was that at every ten or twenty miles, 
or rather in every village or town, there was a separate king 
and rider of the people, “ one of them not like another, 
neither in law, speech, nor manners, whereby most part of 
them are in wars, one against the other, and those that on 
both sides are taken prisoners, they keep for slaves, and so 
sell each other like beasts."^ Moreover, in times of famine 
parents sold their children of eight or ten years for five or 
six measures of rice, and some for three or four ducats each. 
Even whole families came to offer themselves as slaves. 
The Portuguese made a living by buying and selling them, 
as they did with other wares. 

Besides Pyiard and Linschoten, other travellers, too, 
noticed this awful practice of the Indians of selling them¬ 
selves and their children in times of scarcity. Caesar 
•Frederick sa'w' the sale of children for eight or ten larins 

* I, p. 185. ^ Pyrard, II, pp. 65-6. Linschoten, I, p. 186. 

* Pyrard, If, pp. 39, 46. * Linschoten, I, p. 276. 
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each, which meant ten to thirteen shillings onlyA Lastjy, 
it has been seen in a previous section that there was a 
very Large amount of trade in the slaves of Mozambique, 
Ethiopia, Abyssinia, Arabia, etc., in Goa and other places.^ 
Need we remark that slavery was not a newly introduced or 
an exotic institution, but had been in existence in India 
from time immemorial!’ 

Customs and Transit Does 

According to Abul B’azl, the port duties throughout the 
extensiv'e empire of Akbar did not exceed 2| per cent. It is 
confirmed by Mr. Finch in 1609, who states that the duties 
at Surat were 2 per cent on coinage, 2| on goods, and 3 per 
cent on provisions.* Although there are some complaints 
of perquisites, yet on the whole the administration of customs 
was very lenient and encouraging for the merchants. The 
case of transit dues was quite different. They were at least 
twice remitted by Akbar, and yet they seem to have been 
levied by the petty chiefs on the w'ay. For the encourage¬ 
ment of internal commerce Jahangir issued proclamations 
in the very first year of his reign, abolishing the collection of 
duties arising from Tumgha’’ and Mecr Bahry, together with 
taxes of every descripf.ion, which the landliolders, throughout 
the empire, had been used to levy for their private benefit. 
It was also ordered that no person should open any packages 
of merchandise on the road without the express permission 
of the proprietors. It is evident that no transit duties were 
allowed by the Mogul, and the port duties, too, were light.® 

The low duties (21 per cent on sold, but no duties on 
unsold goods) and the excellent management of the customs 

’ C. Froflorick in Piin haB, Pk »S.. X, p. 90. 

“ Linscljoten, I. ])p 2(4-5. 275-t); Pyrarcl, JI, p. 231. 

^ Authoi’s Aiticlf's Dll Slavciy m Ancient Imlia in the Vedic Magazine 
of Lahore. 

^ Furchas, PL S., IV, p. 423. 

^ Cf. Ain-i-Akbari, JJ, p. 57. I'a.xes otlier than land revenue called 
Tanuighi. Hca-cuHtoms were known as Baling faxes. 

“ Gladwin’s History of Hindustan, pp. !)()-7; cf. Valle for the custom 
house at Surat, I, p 23 ; ’Ahder Razzak (India in the FiftoenlJi Century, I, 
p. 14); Barbosa, p. 110; and Pyrard, I, p 302. 
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department at Calicut have elicited the admiration of ail 
travellers. But the same could not be said of the premier 
state of Golcondah, or of other states on the Coromandel 
coast.' There were numerous charges which must have 
depre.ssed industry, and then their collection Very much 
depended upon the personalities of the revenue officers and 
the farmers of customs. Yet it is perfectly certain thal 
princes showed an unusual anxiety in encouraging foreign 
merchants to trade in their country even at the sacrifice of 
state I’evenue for the welfare of their subjects, and took 
immediate steps to check abuses brought to tlu'ir notice. 

Exports from Portugal 

The chief articles of export^ by private merchants were 
silver, jewels, woollen cloths and hats, swords, all manner of 

* An idoa of the various duiics coliectdi'd fmin merchants, and from 
which the Dutch wore exempted, can lie had from the following list 

(A) Diitioe on hiretl labourers. 

J)uties on boat-hire. 

Ko:id (lutie.s. 

Tolls or other duties on all provisiong for home consumpfion 
imported cither by water or land. 

Duties on e.xports and im])oi'ts. 

Charges on the sale of gold and silver. 

Forced sale of grain and other goods at higher prices on behalf 
of the King tliiin what they are sold for in tlic market. 

(Mack. M.S,, 20, ]. p. ];}(>) 

(B) An inventory of duties eollceted at T’alieut wliicli were farmed 

by the King in 1020, it taken as typical of other places, will 
he a very important rellex of the tax-system of the Carnatic. 

Toneon on the loading and unloading of sliips. 

Ditto of the town. 

Duty on the Fanams. 'I’om'on on exports. 

(’ustom (HI trjuics. 

Ija]) of the pagodas or cash. 

Toneon on arrack. 

Duty on looms, saltpans, eiillivated lands, Nei}' (I’addy), Ba/ar, 
brokerage 

.Small toneon 

\'essel.s and all tiiat may be ca.st on sliori' fnmi the sea. 

Duty on the Saye. Tf.'neon in the lowii. 

Duly on fish and gardens. All Kinds of presents. 

The iins(»id goods forced on the inhabitants. 

Catta-Meadj on all cloths mndo (/i/(/., p. 8). 

2 Blochman in Am-i-Akban, p 195 n.; Badoani, I. jip 200,388; Pyrard, 
IT, p. 211 ; Embassy, j.p lfi7. 183, 480. •* 
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arms and ammunitions of war, or the material for making tjie 
same, musical instruments as trumpets, etc,, pictmes,! 
curiosities, tobacco, all kinds of ironware, glass- and mirrors, 
iron, lead, verinilion, coral, all sorts of dried fruits, salt, fish, 
wines, cheese, oil, olives, vinegar, printed books, and a host 
of other articles. All these goods toere in great demand and 
therefore, browjht a “ profit of four for one, the provisions bring 
as much as six and seven to one.” It appears that the pro¬ 
visions were for the use of the Poiduguese settled in the East, 
the imported money was invested in buying Indian goods at 
v.irious centres, while jewels were carried to the Court, Agra, 
and Brahmpur, and the proceeds were employed in indigo 
and cloth.s. 

Export of Motley from PortagaJ. We have been told by 
Pyrard that every vessel that w('nt out of Portugal to the 
East (carried out at the least 40,000 or 50,000 crowns in silver, 
besides moneys and goods belonging to private merchants.^ 

^ Wc learn from the Ain-i-Akbari that Eiirojxian painting was far 
superior to the Indian and tliat great improvements were made ui the latter 
on account of the encouragement given by Akbar. " The wonderfull works 
of the Kiiropean painters who have attained MorJd-wide fame,” were en* 
thusiastically praised in tlie court of Akbar. At tliat time the Hindu.s 
excelled in thi.s art. “Their picture.s surpass tmr conception.s of things. 
Few, indeed, in the whole w< rid are found equal to tliem ” (Vol. f. p. 107). 

^ Several travellers have informed us that instead of glass window.s the 
Indians used oyster-shells for panes, and tins custom seems to be universally 
prevalent (see Aionfart, p- -f!); Kryor, j). 251). But we read of glass for 
windows in tlic Ain., J, j)p. 224, 220, the price being 1 rupee for If seer, or 
4d. per pane. The account of 'Jerry wouhl lead one to the conclusion that 
no glass was u.sod even for mirrors. 

There is no doubt that presents of glass articles and mirrors were very 
much admired in those days. Each as late as at the end of the eighteenth 
century, Bartholomco said that the most valuable present that could be 
made to a Malabar judge or magistrate w’as a mirror, a telescope, or a 
magnifying glass (p. 391). 

® Pyrard, II, p. 193. My estimates for private trade rest upon tlieso two 
assertions of Pyrard : (a) 'I’hc King reserved two decks on each vessel, 
the other space, which was equal to 34 decks, ivas left for the goods of mer¬ 
chants and mariners (II, p. 195). (6) Poor mariners even used to carry 
goods and money to the Kast by .selling their berths for 300 crusados or 
16,000 sols or £85 each (40 sols * 1 pardao 48. Od.). Everyone who came 
out of Portugal must have something to take out wdtii him. They had a 
proverb, “ He that takes nothing to the Indies will bring nothing home.” 
Again, they had a saying that the first voyage was only to see, the second 
to leam, and the third to m^ike money; and so if in three voyages a man 
did not make a fortune he should not return (p. 196). 
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If twice this sum be supposed to be exported on private account 
for investment in valuable commodities like precious stones, 
jewefs, spices, cloth, indigo, drugs, silks, saltpetre, copper, 
etc., which will really be an underestimate, then 150,000 
crowns were sent out of Portugal on each ship. We find 
that 103 carracks sailed out to the East from 1590 to 1610, 
and 186 ships went out from 1580 to 1012, giving us an 
average of more than 5 .ships per annum.* Therefore, at 
least 750,000 crowns can be taken as the average per annum of 
the export of bullion to the East Indies. This export of silver 
was very profitable to those who carried it out. to the Indies, 
because it realised in India one-third above i1,s value inPortugal. 

Imports into Portugal and Spain. At the end of the sixteenth 
century the principal articles of import were jiepper, spices, 
indigo, and cloth. The sale of pepper in Eiu'ope was monopo¬ 
lised by the King of Spain, while spices had been farmed out 
to a company established tor the purpose. Since 1588, indigo 
had also been farmed out, so that no I’ortiiguese could buy 
it in India for export into Europe or carry it into Portugal. 

Linschoten- informs u.s that five ships ladim with pepper 
used to go to Portugal eveiy year. Each of these ships 
usually carried 8,000 quintals or 1,024,000 lbs. of pepper, so 
that the annual importation of this article amounted to 
40,000 quintals. On the other hand, Fonseca states that 
20,000 quintals, costing £100,833, were yearly conveyed to 
Lisbon towards the close of the sixteenth century, a quintal 


' Period. 
1497-1579 
1580-1012 


Ships that 
left 

Portugal. 

020 

180 


Stayed in 
India 
250 
20 


Balanco to 

be accounted Kefurned 
for. safely. 

904 325 

157 lot) 


Whereas in the hrst jicriod 00 per cent of the ships, in the second only 
63 per cent returned safely to Portugal (Wliiteway’s " llisc of the Portu¬ 
guese Power,” p. 42). 

* Pyrard, II, pp. 213, 273; T, pp. 433-8; Linschoten, II, pji. 220-2 ; 
Fonseca, J. N., ” Goa,” ji. 24 (Ed. 1878). 

Linschoten says that pepiwr was sold at 12 ducats per quintal to the 
King by the Company, and that the latter got it in India at 28 pagwlas 
the Bhar of 3J quintals. According to this statement the price of pepiier 
would be about 7d., or 4 annas per pound, but the price given by Fonseca is 
10s. per quintal, which means a penny per piMiid. 
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being purchased at the rate of 10s. Id., and that lO.OQO 
quintals of spices W(u-e annually imported, from which a 
profit of about £45,000 accrued to the farmers. The other 
goods importred into the country are said to have yielded 
a profit of £130,000 at the i'at(! of at least 30 per cent of their 
gross cost. On this basis the average annual value of these 
other imports was £.500,000 only. Every year ships laden 
with cloth, indigo, and drugs sailed from Goa in the month 
of November to the coast of Malabar to receive their lading 
of pepper and other spices. They touched at several im¬ 
portant Portuguese ports like Onore, Barcelor, Mangalor, 
Cannanorc, (fochin, Craiiganore, Quilon, etc. Having collected 
spices at these places, they left hjr Portugal in the months of 
Januaiy and February. Sometimes local sliips were sent 
from Goa to collect jrepper and spices on the Malabar coast, 
and the lading was transferred at Goa to the carracks bound 
for Portugal. 

We cannot e.xactly know the value and volume of Indo- 
Portuguese trade, but its vague immensity has well been 
summed u)) by Mr. Wylde. “ Those rich trades of India, 
Persia, itrabia, China, ajnl .lapan did never appear in their 
true lustre and splendour, so much a.s in the time of the 
Portugals who had the sole command of those trades in their 
own hands, before either W(! or the Dutch had imide any 
discovery thereof, when the;/ had etier;/ ;/ear at least two millims 
oj pounds returned home on Reijister, besides pearls, diamonds 
and other precious stones.” 

The volume of the sea-borne European trade at the close 
of th(! sixteenth century was very likely 10,500 tons for the 
outgoing' carracks and 5,600 tons for the ships that arrived 
safely in Portugal, - but 9,000 tons for those which sailed from 
the Indies for the West.’ At the highest it could not be more 

' 186 ships left Vortugal from 1580 to 1612, therefore the annual tonnage 
= 186 x1800 - 32. 

* 100 carracks returned, therefore the yearly average=100 xl800-r32. 

^ Since fifty-seven ships were sunk, captured, or lost, we should add 
about two ships more per year to the fleet going out of the Indies, so that the 
total tonnage amounts to 9,ljb0 tons. 
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than 20,000 tons both ways. This sinks into insignificance 
when compared with the gigantic amounts of to-day, but for 
those flays it represented a large traffic. 

Mr. Mun in 1620 stated that before thj! opening up of the 
sea-borne trade of England with India, £600,000 per annum 
was sent from Europe through Mocha to India for calicoes, 
drugs, sugar, rice, tobacco and other things, and that £500,000 
was paid for Persian raw silk through Aleppo and Constanti¬ 
nople. He does not give any estimate of the Aleppo-Ormus 
trade, which was the only means of distributing Indian and 
European commodities over Pensia, Turkey, Turkestan, 
Russia and many other countries of Europe. From what has 
already been said of the Aleppo and Persian trades, it is clear 
that large amounts of precious nudals iimst have found their 
way to India through Ormus. As the Indian ships carried back 
large cargoes of valuable commodities like pearls, Persian silks, 
silk, woollens, carpets, horses, etc., from Ormus, it is likely 
that no more than £600,000 in gold and silver, including the. 
silver exported from Persia, was usually brought back to 
Indian ports. Thus, about 1,200,000 pounds’worth of gold 
and silver was imported from Europe into India through the 
two most im]iortaut channels of her maritime commerce. 

Having irow comjdeted our survey from the Ca]>c of Uood 
Hope to Japan, of the clraractei- and e.xtent of the sea-borne, 
trade between India and Eurojre,, we proceed to study the 
])art played by the Portuguese in restraining and en¬ 
couraging the maritime activit ies of India in those days. 

Portuguese Restraints on Asiatic Trade. It has been seen 
that the pepper, spices and indigo trades were moncjjrolised, 
that the importation of Malabar ginger and cinnamon into 
Spain and Portugal was prohibited, anil that the right to 
trade with Mozambique, Ormus, Philippines, China and 
Japan was farmed out to several captains and grandees for 
a period of three years at every such grant. Asiatic* merchants 
were, moreover, prohibited from carrying steel, iron, lead, 
tobacco, ginger, cinnamon of Ceylon and several other things 
* I. 0. Portugueae Records, Doc. Rem, doc. 8, 
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from port to port for sale. The subjects of the King of 
Portugal were at complete liberty to import into Europe ahiy 
and every article, except those live above-mentioned* com¬ 
modities from the_ Indies, while private merchants were 
allowed to go on board the ships bound for Mozambique, etc., 
by paying freight and several other dues to the owners of the 
.ship.s. The commerce at Goa, Malacca and Ormus was also 
re.stricted to a certain extent. The King and his licencees had 
the right of pre-emption in these places, so that only when all 
the ships belonging to the King or his nominees had laden their 
good.s, were other merchants allowed to make their purchases.' 
In the homeward-bound ships space was reserved for the goods 
of merchants and mariners who paid no other freight but 
30 per cent duty at Lisbon. The crews of all the Portuguese 
ships in India were also allowed private trade. According 
to Fonseca, the latter had increased to such proportions that 
separate fleets composed of several ships were successively 
sailing to various parts in search of merchandise on private 
account. One of the-se fleets is related to have consisted of 
240 merchantmen. There is evidence that the monopoly 
enjoyed by the Portuguese captains and grandees was, at the 
end of the sixteenth century, working to the prejudice of trade 
in general. There are many such complaints in the despatches 
from Portugal to India. 

It has also been mentioned that no Asiatics except the 
subjects of the allied princes could stir out of their ports 
without obtaining passports from the Portuguese. Those who 
defied these sovereigns of the seas did it at the peril of their 
persons, ships and goods. The Malabars, Arabs and the 
Gujerats did sometimes steal out without permits, but they 
were always liable to be captured by the Portuguese ships. 
Within these restrictions all encouragement was given to 
Indian and other Asiatic merchants to resort to various ports 
with their goods, and Portuguese fleets were on the sea to 


' Doc. 68 relates in detail the various oppreeaions committed by the 
Captain of the South in the trade of Malacca, and bow he caused the depopu* 
lation of that town. i 
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d(jfend thorn against tho dopiodations of the Malabars and 
other pirates, and to convo}' tliein to their destination. Largo 
fleets for the, security of the sea in India and Europe ’weri! a 
permanent feature of tlic political oi'ganisation of the Portu¬ 
guese. They eipiipped two armadas at Goa, one of whieli, 
called Armada del Noi'd, went as far as Onnus; the other, 
Armada del Sud, sailed as far as Comorin. Eocli composnl 
oj fifty or sixty imr (jalliols, without countimj the merchintiiirn 
called Navies de Chalk, which were convoyed by Navies dc 
Armada to the various ports. One or two grand galleys like 
those of Spain were also added to the fleet. Thes(! ships 
departed in the month of October and remained on their 
cruising duty for six months. Galleys were row ed by prisoners 
and convicts, but galliots l)y tlie t'anarins, natives of Salsette, 
Colombo, etc. Thes(! men wire called Lascars and their 
captain, Moncadon (Mukaddam, h<“adm.'in or boatswain). TIu^ 
ships of war were well ai'mcd. The great galleys had from t.wo 
to three hundred soldiers called Laseurits, othm had a hundred 
each, while smaller frigates earned forty to fifty men-at-arms. 
These men were permitted to trade oh their own account, while 
making these voyages in the King’.s service. Tlius warships 
should also be counted' as merchantmen. 

Besides these two regular armadas, others went to Malacca, 
Sunda, Mozambique and other places where they were required. 
Viceroy Mencses mentions the e.xpenscs of all these fleets in 
detail. There w^ere captains of the Carvels and high board 
ships of the, like burden, captains of the Royal Galleys of 
twenty or twenty-five oars on one side, captai]is of the 
Galliots of chase, which had twenty or tw'enty-eight oars on 
each side, captains of the Malabar Galliots, bearing twenty 
oars on each side, captains of the Foysts and Catures of llis 
Majesty, then the Captain of the Indian Seas and the Chief 
Captain of the Sea of Malacca.^ Reliable data of the tonnage 
of the various kinds of ships is available in Pyrard. The 

' Pyrard, I, pp. 438-9 ; II, pp, 117-18, 180, 208 ; Purchas, H. S,, IX, 
pp. 173-4; Liuschoten, II, ]!p. l()9-70. 

* Portuguese Records, Boc. Rem., doe. <>-7f 

E 
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carracks varied from 1500 to 2000 tons and soiiKitimes mopre, 
the gallions ranged from 700 to 800 tons, the caravels were not 
more than six or seven score tons, wliile somc^ light round .ships 
were of about 200 tons burden each, allhowjh those stationed 
in the East were usually heavier. The tonnage of all the war¬ 
ships for the cruise of Indian waters could not have been 
less than 18,000 tons,* 

To this has to be added the tonnage of about two hundred 
vessels that accompanied the Southern Armada. With an 
average capacity of 100 tons even, the gross tonnage of the 
merchant .ships comes up to 20,000 tons. No mention has 
been made of the ships convoyed by the Northern Armada. 

The tonnage of the other galleys, needed for the di'fence of 
the port-towns, varied according to circumstances; it can be 
taken to range from 12,000 to IIS.OOO tons. This is really a 
most modest estimate. There must have be(!n a large ui[mber 
of Vessels kept for the defence of the numerous j)ort-towns in 
the possession of the Portuguese themselves and also to keep 
watch on the sea that no Indian Vessel stirred out of the 
Indian ports without the Portuguese permit. We learn from 
Captain Shatpeigh that the “ Portugalls ordinarily in the 
somer lye att the liar (of Surat) with 40 or iH)frigatts, that no 
boatte can go in or out without their license.” The same 
remark applies to many othei' ports. 

In other words, we .are justified in concludijig that the total 
tonnage of the Portuguese Armadas of the We.stern Waters 
was approximately 50,000 tons. 

Vast Merchant Shipping. Another outstanding feature is 
the marvellous presence of a great amount of merchant 


Ships. 

'I’on.s each. 


'Fons. 

50 

X 5<» 

Frigates . 

. 2500 

25 

X 130 

Caravels . 

. 3250 

25 

X 250 

Vessels . 

. 6250 

G 

X 1000 

Gidhotis . 

. 6000 

lOG 



18,000 


There were no light vessels in these lleets and hence they often failed to 
chase the Malabars. In 1005, orders w’ero sent to build a large fleet to 
guard the coast against the pirates (Portuguese Records, Doc. Rem., doc. 6). 
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shipping, all built in the various parts of the country itself. 
Numerous cities like Decca, Satgaon, Allahabad, Lahore, Tatta, 
Masulipatam, I’ulicat, Faliciit, Surat, liassein,' Ooa, etc., 
were centres of aji extensive shij)buikling industry. We have 
referred to the coa.sting fleets of three hundred to four hundred 
vessels plying between Cambay and Ooa aloiu^ and fleets of 
more than 2-50 ships sailing from Goa to the south,-a fleet 
of half that strength coming to the Coromandel coast from 
the south, and to the nume.rous shi])s plying on the, coasts of 
Orissa, Bengal and other kingdoms. The 40,000 boats on the 
Indus, the fleet of 180 boats from Agra to .Satgaon,^ the Bengal 
flotilla of 4000 to 5000 armed boats, a fleet of 100 galliots of the 
Malabars, the numerous vessels of the various ])orts of India— 
all testify to the existence of hundreds of thousands of boats 
and ships of all descri])tions Jilying in the rivers and seas of 
India. From an account of the Cambay ships by Pyrard, we 
learn that they had all their own ensigns, and the livery of 
their several lords on their Hags, and that the merchants to 
whom they were cotisigned recognised them from afar. They 
had also war galliots for their escort.'' Borne of the shijis 
belonging to Arabia, Surat and other neighbouring jiorts 
approached 1000 or 1200 tons burthen, though they were not. 

* Basseni was to the liiilif's wiial Ihscjiy in Spain was in Kurope, for 
all the vcbselfi limit for the King oi Spiun in (ho .Indies were consfructcil 
tiicre (Pyrard. I, p 182). 

“ A caravan or a licet of two liuiKlrctl and foily sail—all liclotiging 
to the J’ortugucse---was .seen by Caplain Best bound for Cambay in 
lbl2. “Every yeare (here eonielh tiic like fleet, all Ikirtiigids from the 
South coast, to wit. from (Joa, Cliivnl, etc , to goe to Camba^a : and from 
thence they bring the greatest ptirt of the latting which flic Cmaeks and 
(taliions eaiTie foi’ Poitugall. liy which mav appearc the great 'I'radc that 
the I’ortugals have in fliese jiarls” (IV. jip 128. 148). Valle aeeonijianieil 
one siieh licet of 200 .ships in 10211 (Valle, J, p. Idll). 

^ 11. rill'll went to Satgaon in eompan_> with one sueli fleet. 'J'iic boat.s 
were laden wnlh .salt, opium, liinge. Ic.id, carpets, and divers other com¬ 
modities (Purclias, r fS., .\, p. 175). tl out dam speaK.sof tln'se boat.s a.s “ great 
barges of jour and jive hundred lonim a-])iece. 'I’lie mereliuiils have their 
tents sett up in the bargc.s a-s in a Held, 'rhc.se barges arc very large and 
broad and very well made according (o the manner.” 

* Gladwin's History of Hindustan, 1, p. 2-1. Erederick de.scribes other 
boats called Bazars and Potuas. “ 'I’hoy rowe as well as a Galliot, or as 
well as ever, 1 have seen any ’ (rurchas, E. S., X. p. 113); ef. the “ I'eneosc ” 
boats of 24 or 26 oars and of great burthen, described by Pitch {ibtd., p. 183). 
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so good and strong as the Portuguese carracks whose tonnage 
Varied ordinarily from 1500 to 2000 tons, and sometimes even, 
more. We also learn from Terry that the ships whirh usually 
went from Surat to Mocha wore of “ an exceeding great 
burthen. Some of them at the least 1400 or ICOO tons, but 
they w(!re ill-built, and though they had good ordnance could 
not defend themselves. One of these ships had on board 
seventeen hundred passengers.” 

Walter Payton (1615) observes that the Gujerats loaded 
their great ships of nine, twelve or fifteen hundred tons at 
Gogo, and stole out unknown to the Forlmjuese.^ When we 
recall to mind the fact that the crews of all the ships, whether 
Portuguese or Indian, were Abyssinians, Arabians and 
Indians, but mostly Malabars, who were the best soldiers as 
well as the best sailors, we can but faintly realise the va,st 
number of sailors, mariners and gunners (uiiployed in the 
merchant .shipping of the country in those days.^ 

A vivid idea of the extensive traffic of the busy ports of 
India can be given by the fact that the total shipping entering 
or leaving the various ports of the country amounted to 
345,000 tons, out of which 85,000 tons were usually employed 
in carrying goods to and from countries outside India and the 
rest were engaged in its coastal trade.® 

‘ Purchas, R. S., p. 29l>. Middleton speaks of the lirlinm of 1000 
tons carrying 1500 persons. Of. Purchas, R. S., IV, p. 537 {.lolin Hutch, 
in 1018). 

- Aiii-i-Akhari gives the monthly pay of the gunner a.s 118.12 and of the 
common sailor as Ks 40 with food (V'ol. 1, p. 281). 

^ Appendix. 



CHAPTER II 

INDO-BEITISH TRADE IN ITS INFANCY 

Having studied tie manifold ramifications of the maritime 
activity of India at tie close of tie Akbar-Elizabethan period, 
we proceed to give a summary sketch of tie rise, progress, 
extent and character of tie Indo-Britisi trade from its very 
commencement. It is proposed to divide tie enquiry into 
three separate periods of half a century each, with the excep¬ 
tion of the first which covers fifty-seven years, from 1001 to 
1C57. The Company’s trade for tie first seven years was 
centred in the Malaya Archipelago. The relation with India 
began in 1C08, wicn William Hawkins of the Hector landed 
at Surat to secure trading facilities in the Mogul Empire. 
From that year the Indian trade claimed more and more 
attention, so that after 1622 India, and especially Surat, 
formed the principal centre of the Company’s exports and 
imports. The Persian silk trade was sporadic, though at times 
it constituted a large part of the cargoes of the homeward- 
bound ships. But the Persian silk and Arabian drugs were 
first brought to Surat and thence transhipped to England; 
hence Surat was the heart of the English activities in the 
East. 

First Decade. The Dutch and English went first to Java to 
procure spices, because they wore informed by Linschoten 
that the Portuguese had no control over that island. Thus 
there was the least occasion to come into conflict with the 
masters of the Oriental trade and sovereigns of the Eastern 
seas. For these ten years English cifinmerce was limited to 
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Java and its iieiglibouring islands.' Tho total value of tjie 
exports to the Indic.s in the years ICOl to ICIO was in— 

£ £ 

Bullion . ... , . 119,202 or 11,920 per year 

(loods and stores . . . 61,073 or 6,107 „ „ 

Total. 170,876 or 17,087 „ „ 

Therefore during this period the exported bvllion lore a pro¬ 
portion to goods of a little more than 2 to 

The value of imports cannot be ascertained, but it has been 
estimated by Milburn to amount to near £1,000,000 per 
annum ! This estimate is grossly exaggerated, for it would 
mean that the estimated sales realised fifty-eight times the. 
value of the stock einjiloyed and twenty-two times that of 
the actual money subscribed and invested in the first eight 
voyages. We know that the highest profit during this decade 
on any one voyage, was 2.‘M per cent, and that the estimates 
of Jfr. Mun and the Company iu 1C20 and 1G21, as hereafter 
stated, showed a very moderate profit, so that the gross 
income of £100,000 gxr annum will he the most reasonable 
estimated The amount of duty paid during the same period 
was £97,950, or, on an average, £9,795 per annum. In other 
words, 82 per cent of the money despatched to the Indies was 
given back to the nation in the shape of duties alone. 

The nature of the exports and imports, their quantities, 
prices, total values, is shown by the invoices of the cargoes 
of the three ships of the third voyage, which is memorable for 
opening trade with India in 1C08 through the efforts of 
Captain Hawkins of the Hector. It appears that three vessels 
of 1,250 tons in all, costing £19,913 for building and equip¬ 
ment, were sent out laden with iron, lead, tin and woollens 

’ The chief English factory in tho Indies was first <at Batavia and then 
at Bantam. After the J>utch jicrsecution and massacre of the English, their 
business was largely transferred to rSiirat, which was raised to the status of 
Presidency in 1030. Since then all factories, like those of Jambee, Macassar, 
Masulipalam, Armagaon, etc., were made subordmale to it. English 
Factories, Vol. 1630-33, p. 6; Vol. 1634-36, p. 41 n. 

* On the basis of the duties collected, it appears that imports were 
valued at about £200,000 pet year. 
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to the value of £0,000. On their return they brought bark 
pe])pei, mace, cloves arid nutnieg.s from the Molucca.s, their 
priule cost being approximately £20,000. The profit upon this 
voyage amounted to 234 per cent on tlu! original subcri])tion 
of £53,.600. An instanc(! of the extraordinary gain of those 
days is furnished by the fact that cloves costing £2,048 in the 
Indies were sold in England for £30,287 in 1609. 

Second Decade. The Anglo-Eastern trade developcul fast 
during the next decade. Four separate voyages were under¬ 
taken in 1611 and 1012 with five ships with a total capital of 
about £83,000. Out of this sum, £18,025 was sent out to the 
Indic's in money and £10.0.60 in mirchandise. Thus in the 
first twelve years, twelve separate voyages had been under¬ 
taken with twenty-six ships. It will be seen' that the various 
sums employed from 1600 to 1612 in all the twelve voyages 
amounted only to £104,281, out of which £200,540, or 43 per 
cent, was sent out to the Indies in money and goods, while tin! 
rest w'as spent in the purchase of ships, tluur equipment, pro¬ 
visions and in the upkeej) of the various factories. Anavenuje 
profit of 138 per cent on the total capital employed in all the 
twelve voyages was realised. In some of the adventures the 
gains were unexpectedly great; for instance, they amounted 
to 234 and 218 per cent in the. third and seventh voyages.^ 
In 1013 began the system of joint-stock adventures, and the 
First Joint Stock undertook four Voyages, from 1613 to 1616, 
with a total capital of .£429,000, out of which, it is said— 

£111,499 was sent in money and 
£7H,017 in goods, while 
£272,544 was spent in ships and victuals.^ 

‘ Marine Records Misc., IV. 

2 A tabular statement is as below : — 

£ £ 

Merchandise .... (>2,411 or 5,201 per year 

Bullion.1.^8.127 or 11,510 „ „ 

Ships, Stores, Provision.s, etc. . 203.740 or 21,979 „ „ 

Total .... ■I(i4,284 or 38,(>90 „ „ 

Mr. Moreau’s East India Tompany's Records, p. 1. 

® The three items total £492,0()9, which sum is greater than the capital 
raised by the First Joint Stock. Some money must have been obtained on 
loans, ^ 
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Twenty-pine sliijis were in all employed, and though the 
cargo of one of the slops, costing only 40,000 rials of eight, or 
£9,000 (a riaI=4J shillings), was sold in England at £80,000 
sterling, yet the total profits did not amormt to more than 
87| per cent in the four adventures. Looking at the detailed 
statement we find that out of twenty-nine ships sent out to 
the Indies, only fourteen could return to England, the rest 
were either lost, captured, worn out or kept in the Indies to 
fight the Dutch and Portuguese. ^ 

The advantages oj the fkistern trade were, at this time shown 
by Sir Dudley Digges in hi.s pamphlet, entitled the “ Trade.s 
Increase.” He pointed out that the ma.ximum amount of 
goods and money exported in any one year was valued at 
£30,000 only, yet the nation saved annually £70,000 in the 
prices of pepper, cloves, mace and nutmegs for home con¬ 
sumption, and also vastly gained by the re-exportation of 
Indian commodities. For instance, spices worth £218,000 
were exported in 1614, besides a valuable stock of indigo, 
calicoes, China silks, benjamin, aloes, etc., which had been 
export.cd to the Continent. If to this direct gain were added 
the King’s customs, and also the employment given to ships 
as well as mariners in the re-exportations, the sum total of 
advantage accruing to the nation was undoubtedly Very 
considerable. 

Six years later the Company presented to Parliament “ the 
estate of their trade, from the beginning thereof in 1600, to the 
29th November, 1621,”^ wherein it was stated that they had 

* Maepheraon’s Comraercp, II, p. 28. Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, 

1, XV. 

- A true estimate of the great siurcess of the Company's adventures can 
bo made by the number of tluur factories settled witlun lifteon years of 
their first establishment. In Ibid the Cumpany pos.sc.ssed the following 
factories:— 

In Java : Bantam, Jacotra (afterwards Batavia), Japara. 

In Sumatra : .lambee, Teooa. 

. In the Bamla Islands : Banda. 

In Borneo: Bcnjarniiissing, Socodania. 

In Japan: Firando. 

In the Mogul’s dominions : Surat, Amadavad, Agra, Azmere, Braw» 
pore. I 
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“ laden away in all those years out of the realms, as out of the 
Owns, Holland and other places, but fC13,C81,” or £29,225 
per finnum in the shape of foreign coin. They had also 
shipped out of the realm, in woollens, Icajl, iron, tin and other 
English and foreign commodities, to the value of £319,211, or 
£15,200 per annum. 

Thm the total value of exports in hullion and merchandise 
during those twenty-one years was ,£932,892, or £44,423 per 
annum,, and the ratio of money to goods sent out was a little less 
than 2 :1. 

It is interesting to know that out of the large sum of 
£932,892, only £375,288 could be invested in Eastern goods, 
yet they produced in England by their sale £2,004,600, which 
is more than double the value of all the moneys and goods 
sent out of England to the Indies, and exceeds five times the 
prime cost of goods. All the expenses of the Company and 
the liazardous voyages, as well as all the losses incurred by the 

On the Malabar coast: Calicut. 

On the Coromandel coast: Masulipatam, Petapoli. 

In Malact a: Patani. 

In the Island of (Jolobea : Macassar. 

Siam : the cajiital of the Kingdom of Siam. 

Walter Payton : Purchas, E. S., f., p. 305. 

Compare the factories and castles which the Hollanders had in tho 
Indies on November 12, 1613 (original spelling retained in both lists):— 


In Bantam 

1 Factory. 


Jaquatra 



Grasseo 

tt 


tSucquadana 

» 


Macassar 

n 


Patonia 

It 


Syam 

II 


Achoyn 

n 


Buttoono 

1 Factory, 

2 Bulwarks. 

Amboyna 

i Factories, 

I Castle. 

the Bakean 

1 Factory, 

1 Castle 

Molu-Machean 

3 Factories, 

3 Castles, the whole Island theirs. 

Motir 

1 Factory, 

1 Castle. 

Tidoro 

I Factory, 

1 Castle. 

Ternate 

3 FacJxjries, 

3 Castles. 

Japan 

1 Factory, 

1 Casllo. 

Benda 

4 Factories, 

3 Castles, besides one small Island. 

Salor 

1 Factory, 

1 Castle, taken this year from the 


Portuguese. 


This list leaves out their factories on the Coi^andel coash 
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sinking and captun^ of sliips, were to be covered by this gross 
income of £95,457 per year. With all the enormous losses the 
Company had been able to declare large dividends to the 
subscribers of the India Stock, and hence the Eastern adven¬ 
tures were growing very popular among the English people. 
It was rightly stated by the Company that the Stoclc which had 
already returned from the East Indies had “ made somewhat 
more than five and a half of one towards charges.”^ 

The above-mentioned sum of more than 2 million pounds 
was estimated to be realised up to November, 1621, by the 
sale of imports, y(!t there was a large stock remaining out of 
£932,892 sent to the Indies. Twenty-fiv(! ships were yet in 
India or on their homeward passage laden with Eastern goods, 
and were thus sure to swell the ])rofits of t he Company to the 
very large sum of 5 million iwujids. This estimate, had already 
been confirmed by Mr. Mun in his ‘‘ Discourse of Trade from 
England unto the East Indies,” who calculated the invest¬ 
ments and profits of the Comjiany in the first nineteen years 
and a half as given in the note below'.- On a comparison of 
the years 1611-21 with 1600 -10, the rapid development of 
trade becomes self-evident.’ The bullion sent out in the 

* “ 'I’ho Reasons to Prove that the E. f. trade is a means to bring Treasure 


into this Kmgdomo.” Home AUsc., Vol. 30, p. S.'i. 

* Volume of Trade with the East Indies :— £ 

Money in foreign com exported . . . t)48,0!)0 

English and foreign goods exported . . 292,28G 

Total in moneys and wares . . . 840,37ti 

Imported into England £ 

Cost of goods.35li,288 

Kale value of goofls ..... 1,914,600 


Besides these, there were to be returned from the Indies, after allowing 
a loss of about £84,000 on the remaining investment, goods worth £400,000. 
This sum could be expected to bring 2150 thousand pounds more into the 
Company’s colters. In other words, £840,376 sent to the, Indies tconld hane 
brought £4,000,000, or about five tunes the actual investment. It was also stated 
that the value of the (.Jompany’s joint property was £400,000. Mun further 
affirmed that their trade gave employment to 10,000 tons of shipping, 
2500 seamen, 500 ship-carpenters, and 120 factories in India. Purehas, 
E. S.. V,pp 287-8. 

3 Calendar of State Papers, Vol. 1622-24, p. 69, represents the above 
account to extend to July, 1*520, 
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so.cond decade amounts to £494,659, agaiast £119,202 of the 
first^goods to £207,538, .again-st ,£51,073, and the total expoi’t 
to £702,197, as again-st £170,875. The three quantities bear, 
roughly speaking, a ratio of 4 :1; 5:1 ;• and 41:1. 

ll is evident that the export trade during the second decade 
gre w to be more than JourJold as compared to the first ten years. 

The change in the volume and character of the Eastern imports 
into England during the second decade will be visualised by 
two provisional invoices of goods sent home in the years 1014 
and 1021. The trade in calico<'s was improving fa.st; while 
in 1014 12,500 pieces were provided, in the latter year no less 
than 123,000 pieces were invoiced, iSiinilarly, although in the 
former year the total value of goods to be provided was about 
£15,000, in 1019 it was worth 720,244 mamudies or about 
£30,000, taking the niamudi as equal to Is, Thus it was more 
than doubled as compared with 1014, and trebled in com¬ 
parison to 1610.1 


* Tentative invoices of goods as were thought fit for England :— 


In lOU £ 

Ouralae (tons 25) . . 800 

Indigo Serkhej (tons 70} . 10,000 

Green ginger (tons 3) . 800 

Opium (tons 2) . . 100 

(’arpets .... 500 

Cotton yarn . . . 500 

Calicoes of all sorts (tons 15) 2802 

The details of calicoes given in 
another consultation are as below;— 


4000 baftas of 

3s. per piece 

2000 „ 

2000 Semians 

4s. 

Os. „ 

2000 

8s. „ 

1000 col. Semians 

18s. 

1000 chintz 

2s. Gd. „ 

200 sashes 

58. 

100 „ 

8s. „ 

75 

10.S. 

50 „ 

153. 

25 „ 

20s. 

12,600 pieces. 

Their value- £ 

2,802 10s. 


Foster’s Letters, 11, pp. I35-C. 


In 1021 

80,000 narrow baftas 2-3s. per piece 
18,000 broad „ 3-5s. per piece 

5,000 Niccances 
4,000 Semianccs 
10,000 Dutlies 

200 bales Biana Indigo 20 Rs. 

per maund 

0,000 maund.s Serkhej Indigo 10 Rs. 

per mauinl 

100 maunds Bengal silk 4| Rs. 

per seer 

Good store of gumlac, and “ hoped 
to furnish 2,000 maunds of pepper.” 

Included in the baftas are (1) 
ealieocs of all sorts to be pro(‘ured at 
Agra, Tatiia and their adjacent 
places, 20,000 pieces at 1 i Rs. per 
piece; (2) calicoes of Lahore and 
ailjaeent places, 20,000 pieces at 
1A Hs. per piece. 

Fact. Kec. Misc., I, p. 113, 
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To have a view of the extent of the Company’s business at 
Surat we should take into consideration the goods imported 
and exported from Surat to their factories at Bantam and 
other places outside India. In the year 1019 the total value of 
goods shipped by the Company alone, besides a great amount 
carried by their servants on their own account, was about 
£39,923, which was made up as under A— 

Goods shipped to the Southward, worth . . 120,531 mamudics. 

(Consisting of various sorts of cloth, 
cotton wool, steel, corn, spangles, English 
iron, toys, knives, brass ordnance for the 
King, and apparel.) 

Goods shipped to the Sea . . . fifijir).*! mamndios. 

(Consisting of calicoes, indigo, gumlac, 
tobacco. l()oking-glas.ses, kmve.s, broad¬ 
cloth, fowling-pieces, sword blades.) 

Goods shipped to England .... 720,243 maniudics. 

(Oon.siating of cloths, blood-stones, in¬ 
digo, indigo-dust, carpets, vcliiini. and 
parchment, quilts, gumlac, turmeric, 
wa.v, vanoii.s precious stones.) 

Thus at the clo.se of this decade the English were not only 
trading between England and the Indies,^ but had a growing 
share in the supply of Asiatic merchandise to the Southern 
and Western countries of Asia. The result of twenty years’ 
trade with the Indies svas summari.scd in a report^ by the 
Company wherein it was pointed out that the King w'ould 
lose £20,000 per annum in his customs and the kingdom 
£100,000 per annum through leaving to buy .spices from the 
Hollanders, and above £100,000 for other commodities then 
brought direct from the East Indies. In the end, it was also 
represented that, if the trade were judiciously followed, goods 
to the yearly value of near £300,000 could be imported from 
the East Indies. 

At the end of the second decade the Company’s trade is 

^ Eng. Factories, Vul. Ibl8-21, pp. 61-64. 

* In January, 1621-2, the value of the stock at Surat was £170,000 to 
date and £10,000 was to bo sent. About £20,000 per annum was employed 
at Surat. Court Bk., 6, p. 311. 

® Calendar, Vol. 1617-20,'Sect. J025, 
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mirrored in the (luautities of their various imports with their 
average prices in India and Fiugiand as stated in their docu¬ 
ment entitled, “ TJie Reasons to Pi'ove tliat tlie E.I. trade is 
a means to bring Treasure into tJiis Kingilome.” 


Quantitic.s liriportcd. 

iVicrs ill llic Indies 

I’l'icos 111 Kiigliuid. 

2,500,060 llw. 

of L’cppcr 

2d. (iMim 2|d.) 

20(1. 

150,000 „ 

Cloves 

Ocl. 

Os. 

150,000 „ 

Nutnieg.s 

3d. (.Mini -Id.) 

(is. Od. (.Mim—2s. Od.) 

50,00t) „ 

Ma(;e.s 

Sd. 

Os. 

200,000 „ 

Indigo 

I3d. (Miin-Ud.) 

5s. 

107,140 „ 

('hina raw silk 

7.S. 

20s. 

50,000 Picce.s Calicoes 

7s. 

20,s. 


The total prime cost being about £100,000 against £494,2215 
estimated to be realised at tjie Company’s sales in England, 
it was rightly asserted that the. sum of £394,223 was annually 
advanced towards the general stock of the kingdom, and that 
England saved £70,000 or more per year in the price only of 
spices and indigo by buying them from the E.I. Company.^ 

Third Decade. The rapid stj’ides made in the first four years 
of the third decade, in spite of the inhuman tortures of the 
Dutch intended to oust the English from the s])ice trade, will 
be evident from an acaiunl^ presented bij the Company to 
Parliament in 1024. It shows that from the 25th March, 1620, 
to the 25th March, 1024, tlu! exports in bullion and goods 
amounted to a total of £204,510 for four years, or £06,129 
per year. 

The imports for the like period were sold for £1,255,444 
(including the sum I’ecovercd from the Dutch for the losses 
sustained in India), giving an average of £313,861 per annum. 
In other words, the average of these four years in exports 
showed an advance of 50 per cent over the average of the first 
twenty-one years, but in impoi'ts there was the sudden 
increase of 329 per cent due to thi^ return of several ships laden 
with valuable Cfirgoes. Over and above these returns, it was 
pointed out that the Company had twenty-four ships and 

‘ Homo Miscellaneous, Vol. 39, p, 50; cf. Malynes’ Centre of Commerce, 
p. 109, and “ The Golden Fleece.” 

> Calendar, Vol. 1622-24, p. 302. • 
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merchandise to the value of 8 or £900,000 at the least in the 
Indies. Concerning the strength and wealth which the East 
India trade brought to the Kingdom, it was stated* that it 
would maintain 10,000 tons of shipping, and employ 2500 
mariners and as many artisans; that the Company were 
supplying East India commodities for a quarter of the price 
Jiereto paid in Turkey and Lisbon ; tliat pepper alone of the 
value of £200,000 was imported into England last year, ninc- 
tenths of which was already exported ; and that it would in 
future bring £50,000 yearly into the King’s customs. 

Although this gives an e.xaggerated view of the volume and 
importance of the Eastern trade, yet there is no doubt that the 
(Company was in a flourishing condition, notwithstanding the 
heavy losses sustained by the sinking and capture of several 
vessels. As to the nature of tlic imports, we are informed by 
the Company that the twelve ships wliich returned to England 
out of the twenty-si.x desjiatched during these four years, 
brought jiepper, cloves, mace, nutmegs, indigo, calicoes, 
drugs, China and Persian silk. The last commodity imported 
in the last two years aloni! was valued at £190,000 in England." 
About one-third of these goods -was then consumed in tiie country 
and the rest exported to the Continent. This trade was even now 
so lucrative that imported goods produced four times as much as 
their original price in the Indies against five times in the previous 
years. From the year-to-year view of the Company’s exports 
and shipping in the first twenty-three years, it appears that 
there was sent out in money £753,300 and in goods £351,200, 
or on the average £48,000 per annum. 

Richard Wylde gives an abstract of all the disbursements 
of the Company in India, what they sent out every year, as 
also what returns they had tlmnce, for the next six years from 
1624 to 1629, during which he was himself in India. Since 
his account is the only one available foi' showing the method 
and relative importance of trade in the various centres of the 
Indies, it has been given in a convenient form in Appendix B. 

» Calendar, Vol. 1622-24, p. 360. 

» Calendar, Vol.'l622-24, p. 2G7; 16th April, 1624. 
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Here the main results to be deduced from his account are 
represented in a tabular form :— 

The Company's Trade during Ill'll i), 

• ^ 

Money and goods sent from Kiigland to JSnrat' . . • 

„ „ Kiislei II factories to Niiral- . . 43,HS() 

Total stock available during Hi24-y at Surat . . . 4J0,73.> 

Out of this sum was sent in money and goods to 

Persia . . £i5!),412 or 14 jicr cent of llKM\liiile 

HanUm . £40,147 or IH „ 

-Moclia . . £13.405 or 4 

And was paid in customs at Surat . £32,823 or Tl [ler cent of tin' \s hole 
holt for inveslinent for England . 137,001 or 32'j 
All kinds of expenses in the East . I2(i,S(i7 or 30 ,, 

In other words, the whole business of the Company was 
centred iji Surat. Th<! President of the Surat factory directed 
the mercantile op(‘rations of all other places where Engli.sluu™ 
had settled down for trade. To the Southern, Persian and 
Red Sea ti'ades together was allocated 29^ per cent of the 
whole stock available at Surat, besides the sums directly sent 
to Bantam from Ejigland, and 30 per cent was s])ent in main¬ 
taining the various establishimmts in the Indies, while the 
customs paid at Surat amounted to about 8 pm- cent. Then 
one-third of all the moneys and goods received could be. 
inve.sted in Indian merchandise intended for England. Taking 
into consideration the Inilian goods sent out to Bantam, 
Mocha, Persia on one side, and the moneys sja-.nt in main¬ 
taining factories in those, three, regions on the other, it can, be 
safely asserted that three-quarters of the exports of the Company 
were spent on Indian soil durimj that period. 

The extent of the English trade at Surat can be roughly 
estimated from the emstoms paid there. The rate being 
per cent on the, averagig both on exports and iiU])orts, they 
must hav(! jtassed goods and bullion worth iibout £1,312,920 

* 'Pile cargoes .sent out—known valiio.s only . . . £338,540 

Money and goods brought into Surat .... 4PJ,73.5 
. Money and goods sent to outside faetoiies . . . 122,051 

Add the unknown cost of the cargoes of tljp II tUiam and 

the Blessing —unknc^pi sum plus .... £880,420 
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sterling during those six years. It means that the approximate 
value of the EmjUsh trade at Surat in those t/eurs could be placed 
at £220,000 per annum at the leasts 

To sum up, the total exports of the third decade, both in 
money and mcrehandiso, amounted to more than £1,004,000 
against £760,000 in the second and £171,000 sterling in the 
first, thus showing an advance of 40 per cent on the second 
decennium. 

The value of imports cannot be definitely stated, since wc 
are given their prime cost in some years and their sale values 
in others. However, wc know that the imported goods were 
expected to produce in England three to four times their 
original cost at the least, and that £1,197,000 exported from 
England had produced £3,260,000 of imports in twenty years. 
Calculating on this basis and adding up the available data, we 
find that the Votnpany nmdd have realised about million 
pounds at their sales durimj the third decade. 

It has been seen how, at the dawn of the third decade, the 
affairs of the Company lay “ a-bleeding.” It is better to 
recall that series of events which made it almost impo.s.sible 
for the Company to maintain its existence. The thrilling 
tragedy of the massacre of the English at Amboyna ; the 
capture of several sliips by the Dutch ; the loss of about 2 
millions on various occasions through the hostility of the 
same ; the withdrawal of the English factories from all the 
places, except Bantam, of the Spice Islands; the exclusion 
of the English from China, Japan, Siam trades ; little or no 
support from the Oovernment; their indebtedness to the 
amount of £200,000 at home, and lastly tlic dislocation of 
trade due to wars begun by the Mogul against the kings of 
Bijapur and Golcondah—all these adverse circumstances 
conspired to place the Company in a precarious position. It 
is amusing to read that they entertained serious thoughts of 
withdrawing from India and of finally closing down their 

* The above-mentioned sum represents the value of the total business 
handled by the Company at Surat; that is, besides the goods provided for 
England, it includes investments for other factories in tlie southern and 
western parts of Asia. 
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affairs. The unprofitable pro.spect of the Ooinpany’s trade is 
reflected by the fact that in 1628 their £100 stock had fallen 
20 per cent. That is, it was 'worth no more than £80, 
“ whereas they had formerly divided two^and three for one.” 

Fourth Decade. The acute distress, instead of coming to an 
end, was rather aggi'avated by circum.stances which were out 
of the control of the Company. Their hiusiness “ grew every 
day less and le.ss.” The, fatal competition of the Courtcen 
Association, their plundering cruises in India and the cons(^- 
quent stoppage of the Company’s trade at Surat; and, lastly, 
the forcible purchase of popp(U' by the King accentuated the 
Company’s difficulties. Then in India there was a universal 
dearth and scardty of all things. Indian commodities were, 
selling at double their usual rates, while English and other 
European goods had a sharp fall in their prices, being “ in 
general disesteem.” The despatches of those years are, full of 
accounts regarding the severity of famine in India. We learn 
thar thirty thousand people had died at Surat alonis. One 
could hardly see any living persons “ where heretofore were 
thousands of sound ])eop!e. Dead bodies were lying on the 
highways, there being no one to bury or burn them.” Peter 
Mundy, who was an eye-witness of the harrowing distress of 
the people, has recorded a realistic account of this great and 
universal calamity. ^ 

The evil consequences of the rise in prices and the financial 
distress were somewhat neutralised by several circumstances. 
The Company had .succeeded in securing the coastal trade of 
India ; the trade in Persian silk was greatly improved ; the 
Gombroon customs very much relieved the tension; the 
opening up of commercial relations with Oris.sa, Bengal and 
Sind gave new opportunities for procuring cheaper com¬ 
modities ; while the war between the Dutch and Portugiiese 
and the Goa Convention of 1634 transferred a large part of the 
carrying trade controlled by Chose nations into the hands of 
the English. 

' Fact. Rec. Surat, I, p. 280; Calendar, V, pp. 228,342; Peter Mundy 
— Haa * 

F 
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The volume and value of imports into England during the 
fourth decadi! cannot be exactly ascertained on account the 
lack of necessary material. The character of the import trade 
did not differ during this period, only the supplies from 
Persia, Coromandel and Bengal grew more in quantity. An 
idea of the principal imports can bo had from the three 
invoices of separate ships from 1030 to 1640 given in the note 
below. * 

The exports by the Company alom^ during this decade, so 
far as the author has been able to trace them in the various 
records at the India Office, amounted to more than £717,000 
sterling. There is no information regarding the value of 
merchandise sent out to the Indies in the year 1034, nor could 
the invoices of the cargoes of six ships be found. On making 
allowance for these two missing items and adding the moneys 
and goods exported by the Courteen Company in more than 
twelve ships, it will be evident that not more than £900,000 
in all could be said to have been exported to the Hast in these 
ten years.^ The depression in the Company’s business is 
mirrored in the fart that the annual average of £100,000 of the 
preceding demde fell down to £75,000 during this. In their 
returns, too, the Company seriously suifered from the piracies, 
rivalry and competition of the Courteen Association. 

Fifth Demde. The depression of the Company’s a Hairs was 
aggravated by new causes during this period. After the 
termination of hostilities at the conclusion of a treaty of peace 
between the Dutch and Portuguese, the English lost their 


* Cargo of the 

April 12, 1(530. 

('argoes of the 
Reformaiioi} and 
IhfCuvori/y 1(531. 

('argo of the 
n. Mary, 1(539 

Cloth 

42.') bales 

579 

.591 

Indigo 

.59(5 1 'liiirli 

*s 45(5 fardlcs 

1.080 bales 

Saltpetre 

(it»7 

597 bales 

231 „ 

Sugar 

400 

1.50 bales 

— 

.5(5 Initts 

Silk. Persia 

1,400 bales 

353 bales 

(’otton yarn 

1(5(5 „ 

250 „ 

327 „ 

Wool cotton 

22 

— 

15 „ 

Pepper, bales 

2018--.51.5, 

484 tt)s 4,.500 raaunds 

1,895 cwts. 


Marino Kecords Miac., ; Kng. Factories, Vol. 1(530-33, p. 127. 
^ App. C to this chapter. 
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coiitrol in the supply of Oriental wares to the Portuguese 
ports.and their share in the carrying trade from jrort to port 
was also much diminished by tlur renewed com])etilaon of 
other rivals. There was also a great jrara^rsis of trade on tlw 
Coromandel coast., caused by the wars, first, between tlur 
Vijyanagar king and his vassals and then between him and 
the neighbouring states of Jiijapur and Oolcondah. To the, 
ravage.s of war were added the unbearable misery and sullering 
caused by a rvidcspread famine, due to the wars on the 
eastern coast and to drought and inundations at Surat and 
many other iidand places. In .short, industry and trade in 
India were very much crip])led in those years. Then came the 
convulsion in England caused by the civil strife. It C(,idd not 
but have a prejudicial effect upon the Comitany's trade. 
A serious blow was given to the trade in Persian silk. “ The 
rigid and austere manners of the Republicans had isunlereil 
silks less an article in demand than under the polislied manners 
of a court.” Then the “ tragicall storye of the king’s behcad- 
inge ” threatened the loss of the (lombroon customs. Again, 
the Dutch captured an English ship laden with ])(pper and 
ref used to give any compensation, because “ (he Ejigli.sh were 
traitors and had no king.” The Dutch rc])orls about the. 
English in 1642 and lOll show 1,hat they were not doing much 
in the way of busiiu'ss. The Portuguese at fit. Thome rvere 
described as poor as church mice.' In fact, the busine.ss of the 
English was so much depressed that it was^ a matter of surprise 
to the Dutch in 1646 that the English meant to continue in the 
Indies. An English factor’s report^ in January, 1642, can be 
taken as truly reflecting the state of affairs in India. The 
Danes “ derived poore feint trade, not worth mentioning,” 
but the Dutch flourished abundantly and were very fort.unate 
in their undertakings. In skorl, insufficient capital, civil war, 
active competition of mtrrlopers, the loss of two ships laden with 
£55,000 in monei/ and ijoods, war and famine in India and the 

' Dutch Records, Vol. XTIf, doc. 411, Feb. 17, Ibl.’b 

- Dutch Records, V'ol XIV, doc. 4o(i 

^ Eng. Factories, Vol. lb42-46, p. 22. 
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revived competition of other European nations in the East, can 
be named as the principal causes of the growing depression of the 
Company's business during the fifth decade. 

Compare the folkwing note of the Directors to their Surat 
factory in 1044. 

As regards shipping to he sent liome, “ wee desire but one 
ship to be returned us yearly, for these reasons : first, because 
we had rather have small returncs and a stock left in the 
country to bee profitably employed and take off all the interest 
then to have large returns and remaine indebted ; secondly, 
aboundance of E.I. commodities make them disesteemed and 
undervalued ; thirdly, our markets hero being dead and 
quantity of E.I. goods coming will make them be sold farre 
under value.”^ 

Hence, the annual provision at Surat was to be limited to 
the following quantities :— 


Lahore [rifHco 
Cirques „ . 
Ciimanion 
Calicot's, riaiTOw 
„ broad 
Cotton yam 
Cardamoms . 
Tinoall . 
brugs . 


GOO fardles 
400 fhurles 
300 bales 

150 bales—30,000 pieces 
50 bales 8,000 pieces 
100 bales 
40 bags 
50 duppors 
bales 


Considering the general depression in the trade with the 
Indies, it is nothing short of a surprise to learn that the 
Company’s ex))orts in bullion and merchandise amounted to 
more than £816,000 sterling for these ten years. Making 
allowance for the goods sent in the years of 1046 and 1649, and 
adding the sums e.xported by the Courteen Company in their 
twelve ships, we can safely assert that the total amount of 
British exports to the Indies during the fifth decade was 
decidedly more than that of the previous ten years. The 
annual average for all exports during this decade can be put 
at £95,000 against £90,000 of the former. 

^ Factory Records, MisCj 12, pp. 144-5. Cf. the invoice of the ArUelope 
in Marine Misc., IV, doc. 17. 
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Curing the next s(!ven years the (Ajiiipany’s business was 
praclacally redueed to nothing, first on account of tJie Anglo- 
Dutch War and then by the Protector’s d(!elaration of leaving 
the navigation and coiniueroo to the Incttes frisc and open to 
all for three years. The exports of the Company from 1051 to 
1050 totalled about £129,000 in seventeen ships and vanished 
altogether in the next year of 1057. The deficiency w'as, 
however, more than made up by the large amount of private 
shipping despatched in the three years of open trade. 
Although the amount of tonnage and exports sent by these 
separate adventurers is nowluire traceable in the Records of 
the Company, there is litt.le doubt .as to their great volume 
when we remember that no less than thirty-eight ships were 
employed for the purpose, that the juices of Indian produce 
were, r.aiscd from 40 to 50 per cent, and those of English 
produce and manufaetures were lowered in an equal propor¬ 
tion in the Indian markets by the keen competition of the 
numerous adventrrrers. 

The whole English export trade with the Indies from 1001 
to 1050 can now bo roughly measured by the following 
decennial totals:— 


Ex[jorts. 


Decades. 

Knoirn qiutnlitiis 

Atiniimcd vnJaeA 


Thousand pounds. 

'I’housand pounds 

KWl-lOlO 

171 

Kone 

1011-1()20 

700 


1()2I-1()30 

I,0()4 

20 Co.’s 

l():U-l(i40 

717 

60 „ 

— 

— 

100 Courteen’.s 

— 

— 

30 Co ’b 


810 

100 „ 


3,028 

300 


It is obvious that four million pounds were approximately 
exported from England during the first fifty years oj Amjh- 
Indian relations. How much of this sum was actually con¬ 
sumed in India and what amoujits were appropriated by 
Persia and the Spice Islands will perjuanently remain shrouded 
in mystery. If the conclusions arrived at from the returns of 
the years 1624-9 w'ere to be applied to the whole period of 
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fifty years, then it would appear that three-quarters of the total 
exports were spent in India. The actual volume of trade must 
have been larger than is shown by £1,000,000. We ought 
to add the Company’s income from the customs of Gombroon, 
the large sums earned by EnglLshmen in their Asiatic com¬ 
merce, and the carrying trade from port to poit in India or 
between India and other countries, as well as tins 100 per cent 
pi'ofits usually made by the sale of English merchandise in the 
East. In such a case the average money available, for 
investment in goods for England and for c.xpenses of the 
upkeep of the factories will be about £100,000 per annum 
during these fifty years. 



CHAPTER in . 

INDO-BRITISn TRADE IN ITS INFANCY 
{Contin lud) 

The Twelve Voyages. A general nsview of the E.I. Company’s 
resources and profits will help to throw a sidelight on the 
volume and extent of their coininercial ojierations, and reveal 
to us the grave dilliculth's and di.s(u)uragements against wliicli 
that coiporalj'on continuously struggled to build up a rich 
trade with the East. In virtue of their charter, the 
merchants of London subscribed a stock of £57,473 in 1600 for 
the first voyage, which being carried over into the second 
voyag(^ by an additional subscription was made up to 
£128,823.' The two accounts were amalgamatcid into one, and 

^ Macplicrson, Maegregor, Milbuni, Wissi't and otlior.s who have borrowed 
from tlic.so authors, state £72,000 the subscribed capital of the first voyage 
and £1)00,442 for the second. I liavc ado])ted the figures of SambrooKe wlio, 
as an accountant of the (Company, surely had more reliable information than 
any other later writer can claim. 

(Capital of the Voyages in 
Sarnbroolvc’s Rejiort of 1054 I’rolit 

/ I2S,.S2lt (Same in Mill and Bruce) 

:ird 53,500 234% 

4th „ (a) 33,000 Complete loss (Mill gives £13,700) 

5th „ 13,700 

i)th ,, SO,103 12l/10/4'^(, (Mill calls it 5th, and states 

7th „ 15,034 218% ' capital £82,000) 

8th 55,948 211% 

9th „ 10,014 J00'*„ (Mill calls them 0th and 7lh 

10th „ 40,092 148'\', voyages—capital £147,930) 

11th „ (b) 25% from the 3rd 220”,', 

12th „ 7,142 133/18/4 (Mill ealls it 8(h voyage, 

Jlomc Misc., Vol. 10, p. 34, t'f. Miiiiiie Misc., 1\'. ‘'“P'*** 

(a) 'file sum was spent as below 

£14,000 in shipping and victuals ; £3,400 in goods and 

£15,000 in money. Home Misc., Yol. 39. 

(The lo.ss of both ships made the fourth voyage the most unfortunate 
venture in the early history of the Company. A dividend of 3s. Od. in the 
pound was declared, and in Nov., 1013, the stock in the Indies was valued 
at 28,000 Rials. C. Minutes, 2A.) 

(b) £10,009 was the capital according lo Scott. 

71 
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the net profit divided in tlie form of Eastern commodities on 
the fmst two voyaffes has been calculated at 95 per cent. 

Thes(! were followed by ten mon; yoyaf'es, which were 
und(>rtakeii on the bjisis of independent stocks for almost each 
voyage. This .system gave rise to many inconveniences and 
quamds, enhanced prices and multiplied e.\pensc.s. At 
certain places thcris were separate factories for several 
accounts, each endeavouring to prefer the interest of their 
distinct erajdoyers. Their differences grew to such a pitch 
that the'factors became enemies one against the other, and 
thus caused a “ great disturbance to the benefitt of tlu^ 
trade.” 

Joint Stocks. To prevent these in the, future, the adven¬ 
turers rc,solved themselves into a Joint Stock, rai.sing a 
subscription' of ,£418,691, the employment of which ulti¬ 
mately produced the very fair and encouraging profit of 
87| jier cent on the original stock. In the year 1617, the 
period of four years to which the trade of the First Joint 
Stock was limited having expired, the Second Joint Stock 
arose from a subscription of near £1,600,060. During the 
twelve years from 1617 to 1628 the adventurers sent fifty- 
seven ships of 26,690 tons besides pinnaces- with £1,14.6,442 in 
money and goods, and it raised ,£289,643 in the Indies. Yet this 
proved to be the most unfortunate adventure undertaken by 
the C.ompany. From an account preserved in the Home 
Miscellaneous, Vol. 39, on the success of the Second Joint 
Stock, it appears that it suffered an inexpressible financial 
loss on account of its continued hostilities with the Dutch and 
the Portuguese in defending its spice trade and in wre.sting 
the Red Sea and Persian trades from the Portuguese. It was 
again and again prolonged up to 1631 without ever raising a 
new subscription during these years. In 1628, on the failure 
of the attempt to raise subscriptions for the Second or Third 
Joint Stock, the system of calling in .special subscriptions for 

* This amount is less than what has been^ 
difference is to be found in th| Becords. 

^ See our Shipping last and 
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pijrticular voyages to Surat and Pereia was begun —£130,000 
and £150,000 were readily subscribed for the first and second 
adventures. Wliile, very larg(^ profits were; distributed among 
the propri(d,ors of tliese, particular voyages, no more than 
12| per cent nominal dividends were declared for all the 
moneys that had been contributed by the capitalists of 
England for the Second Joint Stock.^ 

The Third Joint Stock, with remains brought over from Ihe 
Second and an additional subscription, made up a capital of 
£420,700 in all. It was a litthi more fortunate than the 
preceding adventure, because in spite of the loss of the Jonas 
and the Jewel, and of the great charges in India and England 
for financing the trade with large sums borrowed at a high 
interest, the adventurers could obtain an advance of 35 per 
cent on their eleven years’ investment. The affairs of the 
Company were in such a desperate condition that no general 
subscription coidd be raised, lint realising that something 
ought to be “ done t.o support and uphold the E.I. trade, as, 
if this year is passed over', the trade may pass off so as never to 
be again revived,” some advent.urers opened a subscription for 
a particular stock. This hirst General Voyage began in 
October, lfi41, with a subscribed capital of £105,000.- It was 
agreed to pay the proprietors of the Third Joint Stock 1 per 
cent in lieu of aU charges at home and C per cent on the invoice 
cost of their goods for the service of factories, warchou.ses and 
small shipping in India.^ This voyage w'as crowned with 
great success, as the adventui'ers could make a profit of 121 per 
cent. 

This particular voyage was followed by the Foiirt.h Joint 

' The moneys invested and the dividends earned in the Persian voyages 
are quoted from Scott, Vol. II, p. 12«). Of. Calendar, p. 466, for second voyage. 




Profit. 

1st Persian Voyage 

. £125,000 to £140,000 

60% 

2nd Persian Voyage 

. £160,000 

80% 

3rd Persian Voyage . 

. £100,000 

40% 


* Macj?regof has £67,000 against the above-mentioned sum taken from 
W. See tHao O.C. 1791, and 0. Min. 1650-64, 
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Stock with a nominal capital of £104,540. As the First 
General Voyage closed its account in 1648, the two stocks ran 
side liy side for six years. The adventurers of th(i former 
stock were fortunate in realising a profit of 121 per cent, but 
the Joint Stock struggling with nuuierous difficulties was 
proving a losing concern. 

To tide over the financial embarrassment, the Second 
General Voyage was started in 1647 for a year with a paid-up 
■subscription of £192,800.’ The proprietors of this stock, too, 
agreed to allow the 1 and 6 per cent for charges at home and 
in India to the .joint Stock.- Without being fettered to any 
other liabilities, they coidd finally get a large return of 
173| per cent, while the hourth Joint Stock could hardly fight 
against the misfortunes of the civil war, depres.scd markets, the 
losses of their two ships, the high rates of interest paid on loans 
secured in India and England, the consumption of available 
money in separate voyages, the keen comjietition of the. 
Gomteen Company and the unpaid debt for salt])etre by the 
State. As all these caus(!s had cons])ired to exceptionally 
deju'ess the affairs of the stock, a new subscri])tion of about 
£200,000” W'as raised in 1650 uiuhir (he name of the United 
Joint Stock to continue until midsununer, 1653.” As the 
Joint Stock had no more trade in India in 1653 and was only 
waiting to realise its estate and transfer it to the United Stock, 
the duty of continuing the. Eastern trade devolv(!d upon the 
shareholders of the latter. No dividends could bi; declared on 
the moneys invested in the Fourth Joint Stock, though the 
Third had a division of 25 per cent in 1653 and an unknown 
sum in the same year, being subsequently followed by a 
further profit of 16|- per cent in 1654. No fm-thcr information 
on the profits of the F'oiuth and the United Stocks can be 
traced in the Records, but it is certain that their depression 

' Court Bk., 22, pp. 4, 35, 72. 

2 Court Bk., 22, p. 3G. 

® According to tho Marino Misc., I, doc. i, the subscribed sum was 
£112.000 out of £300,000 proiiosod. But Maegregor states £157,000. Com. 
Statistics, IV, 323. 

* Court BL, 20, p. 474. '• 
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inust liave been accentuated by tlie Eastern trade being thrown 
open on the t(!rinination of the Anglo-Dutch War. On llie 
contrary, account ought to b(^ taken of the huge sura of 
£8.5,000 received in 1655 from the Dutch in coiupen.sation for 
the manifold injuries sustained from them by the English 
Company, a.s also of another moderate sum of £20,000 
obtained by the owners of the two stocks from their succes¬ 
sors as the price of their e.statcs in tlie East.^ 

The Dutch and English Trades Compared 

As a contrast to the preceding account, a view of the Dutcli 
trade with tlie East will be very interesting for comparative 
purposes. That the Dutch business was very much thriving 
in India even in the first (puirt.er of flic seventeenth century, 
will be seen from the detailed- invoice of money and merchan¬ 
dise demanded for the 8urat factory bv its President, V. d. 
iSroocke, in December, 1622. lie required about £30,000 in 
silver and gold and more than 100,000 pounds weight of 
valuabli! goods, e.xclusive of ])e|)per, to be sold at Surat. 
While Ihe English trade with the East steadily languished, 
the Dutch trade grew ajiace in subsequent years. The ever- 
increasing volume of their business is clearly evident from the 
total invoiced jirices of th<! goods and the number of ships sent 
out of the Indies to Holland. 


Years 

Ships 

'I’olal Value Annual Avc: 
(in thousand Honns). 

151)!) 4020 

112 

18,477 

880 

1021 -1030 

72 

15,387 

1,538 

1031-1040 

75 

21 ..520 

2.152 

J (>41-1050 

1K5 

25,555 

2,555 

KiSl-lOOO 

103 

20,822 

2,()82 


In other words, llullmul received 7i ships per miniini 
from Ihe, East dnrimj those si.rl!/-one. i/ears lujainsl three ships 

‘ 8eoLt gives 80 per cent profit, (hough it appears tliat Ihe divulcml in 
money was (iO per cent only. His stafcmoiit that 50 per cent in jicpiier was 
divided on two oeeasions IS iiK’oirect. Court Hk , 20, pp 7!). 27i ; 21, p S. 
170 per cent had been dividend up to March, 1058, and it w as expected tliat 
further distributions of 35 per cent would be made, ('ourt Bk., 30, p. 310. 

^ Soo Appendix A to this chapter. * 
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fmnmlly arriving in Enijiand dtiritui that period. M()Mov“r, 
whilo till" ])iit(7i imj)oits cost on tlic iiverage less tl'an a 
million florins })eT annum during tlic first fourteen years, and 
the av(!7'iige. remained pretty low up to 1620 by reason of the 
incessant wars vvit.h the Portuguese, the English and the 
inhabitants of the Spice Islands, they steadily rose to more 
than 2| million florins per year in the ’sixties, showing that 
in this decade the annual imports had trebled as compared to 
the annual average of the first twenty-one years. During 
these sixty-one years the total invoiced value of all the goods 
sent to Europe was £9,806,000—a fairly large sum for those 
days.' 

It has been seen that in fifty-seven years the English 
exported about £3,865,000 in money and merchandise, without 
taking any account of the large amounts sent out to the East 
in the three years of open trade. This sum can be taken to 
repr(7scnt their invoices of goods imported from the East, as 
the charges of factories and other establishments would have 
been defrayed by the earnings from their Asiatic commerce, 
the profits on the English merchandise sold in the East, the 
freights realised in the carrying trade and the cu.stonis of 
Gombroon. Even allowing £828,000 plus the exports of 
1654-7 by numerous English adventurers more for expenses, 
it is unlikely that the aggregate value of merchandise imported 
by the English up to 1657 could fall far below three million 
pounds sterling. One can be positively certain on the basis 
of the preceding data that after fighting against odds and 
experiencing the worst periods of depression, Englishmen spent 
no more than a third p.art of the treasure spent by their rich 
and prosperous Dutch rivals in the East. 

The secret of the extraordinary Dutch success and prosper¬ 
ity lies in their monopoly of spices and drugs produced in the 
Southern Islands, as well as in the purchase of Chinese goods 
at very cheap rates. The prime co.st of their imported 
merchandise was incomparably small, and the selling prices 
were excessively high. Hence, in comparison to the English 
, 1 Eleven florins have been taken equal to £1. 
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Company, tlie profits of tlm Dutch on their Eastern adventui’es 
were nothing sliort of the fabulous. Except for the decade 
1621-30, during whicli only 82 per cent profit^ was divided, the 
annual average of their net profit for tjie remaining years 
varied from 20 to 25 per cent on their capital stock ! Not¬ 
withstanding the innumerable obstacles in (‘stablishing their 
trade and in ])lanting colonics, to which the English had 
wellnigh succumbed, the projrnelors of the Dutch stock were 
given 1,106 per cent on their capital in 56 years ! 

Private Trade. Over and above the English (tmipauy’s 
trade we ought to take a summary view of the business carried 
on by Englishmen in their private capacity in and with the East, 
as it will greatly help us to understand the real volume of the 
business controlled by the Engli.sh nation and the later 
developments of their commerce with India. A long struggle 
broke out between the Oompany and their servants. The 
former were determined to thoroughly preserve their monopoly 
of trade with the East to themselves, but the latter, dis¬ 
regarding all orders of their masters, more and moic indulged 
in the forbidden fruit by trading in the East itself as well as 
in the Eastej’ii commodities imported ijito England. Thus tlu; 
English factors and mariners, by curtailing the sphere of the 
Company’s operations, worked to the prejudice of their 
masters in India as wdl as in England. Ilcmce as early"'* as 
1004 the prohibition to buy spices was extended to persons 
of all ranks and ratings on the ships of the Second Vovage 
uinhu- Sir H. Middleton. Then a royal proclamation iidiibit- 
ing the impoitation of ])epper from foreign ])art.s by any other 
persons than those of the East India Company was jirocured** 

' N'cmie Total DivideiKii^. * 

307i 

2581 

1(150 257J 

Ili51-]()li0 200 

'j’otal ill 5(1 years l.lOl) per cent on the capital. 

^ Voyage of I8ir H. Middleton (Hakl.), 17. 

•* Calendar, I, sec. 468-70. * 
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in 1009. Ml'. Aclaiu Dwiton in one of his Icttin's (IGIA) 
objected to tlie starting of private trade by the factors nf the 
Jamex, “ biicairse it would spoil employments in one place and 
sales in the other.”^' Supreme efforts were subseipiently made 
to thoroughly suppress it, but finally realising the futility of 
absolutify preventing the crows of their ships from clande.stino 
trade, when even the commanders- of fleets and captains of 
ships were equally guiUy of the breach of trust, tin; Company 
allowed their servants and the officers of their ships to trade on 
their own account in a few unimportant articles of e.xport and 
import, and reserved to themselves the rights of exporting and 
importing principal commodities. ,4 complete list of the goods 
allowed to be exported and imported by private merchants in 
1631 is given in the note below,''' yet it should be observed that 
the servants rvere not satisfied with this indulgence. The. 
corres])ondence of the period is full of complaints ' from the 
Company on the violation of their monopoly. In spite of 
royal proclamations and their repeated prohibitory orders and 
stringent punishments, the evil grew apace. Factors in Indi.'i. 
always pleaded the manifold dilficulties of d<!tecting and 
preventing it. Restricting private trade in spices was 
described by factors as a ilcrcidean labour ; while some years 
after, in lO.oO, it was again admitted that like “ Adam’s 


1 Foster’s Letters, II, p. 118. 

- Court Bk., T), p. 1()3—the old veteran Captain Martin Pring was 
charged with carrying on private trade in 1021. 

^ A list of goodfi ollowci to hr exported to Indio ill the year 1631 was as 
under:—Perpetuana’a and drapery, pewter, saffron, woollen stockings and 
garters, ribband roses edged with gold lace, beaver hats with gold and silver 
bands, felt hats, strong waters, knivc.s, Spanish leather shoes, iron and 
looking-glasses. 

The goods uUowed to he mpoited jram India at this time ;—Long pepper, 
white pepper, white powder sugar, nutmegs and ginger preserved, mira* 
bolans, bezoar stones, drugs of all sorts, agate beads, blood stones, musk, 
aloes socotrina, ambergres, carpets of Persia and of Cambaya, quilts of sattin, 
taffaty, printed callicoes, benjamin, damask, sattins and taffatics, quilts of 
China embroidered with gold, quilts of Pitama embroidered with silk, 
galls, worm seeds, sugar candg, china dishes and puslanes (i.c. porcelain) of 
all sorts. King’s Proclamation of 1631. B. Museum; Eng. Fact, Vol. 
1630-33, p. 27. « 

* Cf. the Petition and Ramonstrance of the Governor and ('ompany of 
Merchants requesting the suppression of Private Trade in 1641. 
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children, w<i think few of your servants arc free, from tastiiif' 
the fojbidden fruit.”* 

To make their restraints effective, the Company again issued 
proliibitory order.s in Ki.oO. liroadclotli? lead, quicksilver, 
vermilion, coral and elephants’ teeth were prohibited from 
being exported on ])rivat(‘ account. Among imports, the 
Company reserved to themselves the exclusive right, of bring¬ 
ing in raw silk, cinnamon, benzoin, pejrper, musk, mace, 
nutmegs, aloes, salt.petrrg cotton yarn, calicoes and indigo of 
all sorts. All other goods were allowed- to he. imported by 
pi'ivihrged jrersous in the Company’s service to the extent of 
5 per cent of the toimagr! licensed by the, { Company on their 
own accouirt. The articles S])(‘cified in the free list do not 
differ much from t.hosr! given in t.lur jrreceding note. Yet it 
.should be observed that the traile in musk', ahres, calicoes and 
benzoin was this time takmr out of private hands on account 
of its being rrrore profitable than Indore ; whih; the importa¬ 
tion of sugar, pi-eciotrs stones and valuable silks was left to 
privatir enterpr’ise. It also shows that Imlian sugar was not 
an article of riruch iirrportaiice drrritrg the firrst half of the 
seventeerrth century. 

The English Share in Asiatic Trade. The Errglish at Rarrda 
and other' places in i lu^ Southern Islands soon found orrt that 
their woollens and metals did not find mueh siilr! there. Indiarr 
cornrrrodities, es]tecially cottorr fahries, rver'e in great detrrand 
in those par-ts, therrdore it was tlrorrght trecessaiy to resort to 
India, dispose of Errglish goods and ntomry first in thir 
purchase, of Indian piece-goods fit for the sorrthern rnarki't 
and thenee to buy spices, pep])er', silk atrd sorrre drttgs for the 
Eastern and European markets. The, Indian rrrerehants 
immediately realised the dairger of this jrr-aetice. We ar'ir told 
that the ptrrchases of Ifawkitrs at. Surat in 1C08 ar'oused a 

‘ Eng. Fact.. Vol. i«47-.», pp. 4, ii, IHI, 20ii, 2(12, 2S1. 

“ Court Minutes, \^ol. I(i5()-r)4, jij). 9, r)\K 

The following K.l. goods were allowed lo be imported •—Olibauani, 
tincal, gum-lacs, seed, tainariri<i, niyrrb, cowries, dragon’s blood, cassia 
fistula, cubebs, agate-ware of all sorts, camphor, china dishes, civits, 
ambergris, bezoar, diamonds, pearls, rubies, sugar, cassia ligiuim, lignum 
aloes, ohiua roots, mynbalans, conserves. 
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storm of opposition—the merchants grumbling very much 
and comjdaining to the Governor and Customer of the leave 
granted this Englishman in buying commodities “ which would 
cut their owjie throats at Priaman and Bantam.”^ 

Notwithstanding these protests, the English and Dutch, 
both in their corporate and private capacities, began to indulge 
more and more in the poit-to-port trade to the groat detriment 
of Indian merchants. The great profits earned in this com¬ 
merce have been stated in the Surat report of 1612. Indian 
commodities carried to the south were to yield three for one, 
and also those like indigo, calicoes, cotton yarn, etc., carried 
to England “ will by our computation yield three for one at 
home at least. In other words, £100 first invested at Surat 
could bring in £300 in the Moluccas, which reinvested at 
Bantam or Surat for the home market could produce £900 in 
England. Thus an adventure of a year and a half in going to 
Surat an(J the Moluccas, back to Surat and thence to England, 
could make nine times of the original investments. It is true 
that this (Uiormous gain could not be pocketed without 
immense e.vpense and great losses in life and property inci¬ 
dental to voyages in those days. Yet looking at thi! question 
from the point of view of the Indian shipowners and merchants 
engaged in foreign commerce, it must be admitted that their 
fears and complaints were fully justifiable, since they were 
being fast ousted from such profitabh^ branches of trade by 
their strong(^r rivals from Europe. The Dutch, Etujlish, Danes, 
French and the lowj-estahlished I’urtmjuese, were tryiruj to 
appropr iate as large a part of the Asiatic commerce, individmlly 
and corporately, as they could. Each of these nations, being 
desirous of obmatiriy the necessity of exporting coin and bullion 
from their respective countries for their purchases of merchandise 
in the East, reduced it to the minimum by employing themselves 
in the carrying and foreign trades of Asia. 

So far as the English were concerned, Aldworth, Bradshaw, 

* Purchas, E. S., Ill, p. 3. 

* In 1({28, £260,000 invested in the Indies was expected to produce 
£700,000 or £800,000 at hoihe. Calendar, IV, p. 509. 
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Sit Thomas Roe and others repeatedly pointed out the 
imperious necessity of tahing a greater share in the exchange 
of Indian and Asiatic commodities. Itealising the extra¬ 
ordinary profits obtainable in it, English lactors had begun it 
on their private account. Tliey wcne, however, rejieatedly 
prohibited by the Company, wliich wanted to monopolise this 
trade, too, foi' their exclusive advantage, as tiny had ])re- 
viously done the maritime trade between England and the 
Indies. Despite, protests and threats, the ])rivate trade grew 
by leaps and bounds, and “ had gotten such a head ” that it 
was difficult for Sir T. Roe to su])piess it in 1C18 ; while Hr. 
Jones, on being asked whicli of the factors were private 
traders, stated tliat there was not a man free. This hmeed 
indulgence opened out for the Com])any’s servants unimagined 
sources of accumulating wealth. .Vccording to Boothby, 
Enijlishmen hfj their ti or G yean’ slay in Indid curried home 
cslules oj 5, It) or 30 thousand pounds n man irithont hovmj 
carried any stock out of Knijkmd. Moreover, during their 
residence in India, we lind them rolling in luxury and alleet.ing 
the manners and style of royalty. Pietro Della Valle gave a 
vivid description of the luxurious life of the English and Dutch 
at Surat in 1623. This was fully confirmed by Mandelslo in 
103.'), Boothby in 1G44 and Dr. Fryer in 1073.1 They could one 
and all rear immense fortunes and live in luxury in that early 
period only by controlling a gi’owing share in the Asiatic com¬ 
merce of all the countries extending from tfiiina to the Red Sea. 

The Profits oJ the Carrying Trade 

While the spice trade was being rapidly controlled by the 
Dutch, the Bngli.sh turned their attention to Persia in the 
west and Siam and its neighbouring kingdoms in the east. 
They freighted their ships with the wares of Indian merchants 
and also made groat profits on tlie goods they carried thither 

1 On considering the abuses of the factors in the Indies, the Directors 
remarked that the cstiites of Bali and Spalding “ were swelled beyond the 
compare of servants." Calendar, IT, section 1134, 21st October, 1021. 

Della Valle, p. 41; Mandelslo, Harris’s Voyages, I, p. 755; Fryer, 

p. 180. 
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on their own account. It has been seen Iiow the Surat popula¬ 
tion unsucces,sfully attempted to prevent the Dutch and the 
Engli.sli from participating in the Red Sea ajul Persian trades. 
A contemporary letter, written by J. V. Ilassel from Surat to 
the Directors at Amsterdam, dated 25th December, 1(!28, 
sums up the sentiments of the native trad(^rs in these words :— 

Tlie Moors were also not pleased that the Dutcli began the 
trade in tobacco, rice, etc., which they brought to Persia. The 
Moors complained the Dutch were laluiji eatery trade oid of (heir 
hands, the latter should be content with their cargoes bound 
homewards, their rich cargoes sent to the south, their friendship 
of the Moors should be worth more to the Dutch than the small 
trade ; the Dutch should, moreover, assist and protect the 
Moors. Also they mixed threatenings with it, they would com¬ 
plain to the Kinej, the Dutch did not (jive any profit to his suhjecis, 
were only here to seek their own profit and tried to turn ereryone 
Old of traded 

What the loss of the southern trade implied has been 
brought home in the calculation made by Mr. Wylde on the 
basis of the prices at which he himself sold spices at Surat in 
1627. lie estimates that 300,000 pounds of mace, nutmegs 
and cloves, costing £8,750 in all, could be sold tor £90,000 at 
Surat,^ thus returning ten times^ the original cost of the trans¬ 
porter. It was also pointed out that in case the Company 
undertook this exchange, it could invest the money realised in 
the sale of sjiices in indigo, calicoc's and otlier Indian com¬ 
modities which, carried to England, would produce, at the least 
£270,000, thus leaving a gross profit of £201,250. 

That these estimates were not w'ild or e.xaggt'rated is proved 
by the Company’s letter, dated 10th March, 1031, wherein 
it has been stated that English goods w'orth £45,800 wTre ex¬ 
pected to give a profit of £30,000, or 50 per cent in the Indies, 
and that the carrying trade in the Indies was to produce 
£125,000 at an expense of £20,000 in shipping, mariners, 
factors, etc., meaning thereby that the Company expected to 
make a gross profit of £155,000 per annum in the Indies alone. 

^ Dutch Records, VIII, doc. 280; Dutch Records, VI, doc, 198. 

2 Wylde, p. 33. 

2 See Boothby’s figures in the Appendices. 
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Tliis statement is based on the following figures 



Money. 

(IfiodH 

The IVtirlo for Ma.sulipat;uii . 

WdHm 

1,500 

The Jewell for Bantam 

4,(too 

l.lKMt 

('hai'lc.'<. Jonas, Dolphin, Hart and Swallow 
for Surat ..... 

KKhOdI) 

4:1,000 


ur>,ooo 

45,800 

(Hhrr oj 1 ncome in huivt. 

£ 


Profits on (loods sent . . . . 

.‘I0,0{t0 


Persian tia<lo ..... 

20,000 


(foods from Surat and Masulipatam to 
Bantam, Jamhe, Macassar, etc. . 

25.000 


(roods from .Surat to Bantam . 

10.000 


(.foods from Bantam to Surat, I’ersia, etc. 

70,000 


(.'harges in India ami Persia of sliippinj'. 
manners, laelors, etc. (besides freij^lits 
and customs), about 

I55,00(t 

20,000 


Best in India ..... 

2‘ir..700 


Out of this one ^reat ship from BaiUam . 

00,000 


Two sliips from Persia and Surat 

SO.OUO 


Stoeic on hand—4 ships and a store of 

£155,700 



Thus llu! carrying an<l /Vsiatic trades were a very suhstantial 
source of tlie Com])any’s income by 1630. They were further 
increased by tlie continuance of war betw(«'n tJie Dutdi and 
the Portuguese for a decade, during which period tlie eanying 
trade of the latter was transferred to English and Danish ships. 
Tlie Danes, we are told, carried so many Portiigals from Bengal 
and other places to Masuli])atam that it was unsafe for the 
Dutch to walk through its streets. The English carried 
Portuguese, goods not only to the Oriental ])orts, but even to 
Portugal itself. Tliey also profited by the sale of their 
merchandise and had lhe facility to obtain the productions of 
China through tlie Portuguese. 

The cessation of the war and the revolution at home gave 
a setdiack to the Company’s carrying trade. Moreoicr, the 
Governor of Surat had got twelve ves.sels employed in carry¬ 
ing goods to the Red Sea and Persia on the Gov'emment 
account. The Dutcli represent that he even forced the 


1 Letter Bk , 1, ji. 78. It ^\iU be Been that an error in calculation 
occurs in the first section. 
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mercliants to make use of them and prohibited the Dutch from 
carrying any goods on freight. Thereupon the latter 
attempted to secure a share in carrying the Sind cloths to 
Persia and Bassora, like the English, because they felt sure 
that the new opening would prove a gold mine. The coastal 
trade, too, suffered on account of the general depression in the 
business of the Company during the ’sixties. 

Early Results of the Anglo-Indian Relations 

Many far-reaching consequences of the direct trade carried 
on by the Dutch and English with the Indies become visible 
at a very early period in Europe as well as in Asia. In this 
connection we can first note some prominent tendencies which 
went on gathering force with the lapse of time. Thellanseatics, 
who carried on a very profitable sea-borne trade as far as 
Venice, were so completely wormed out of it by the Dutch and 
English that they had to sell their large ships and return 
home overland.' Then the EngUsh Levant Company made 
complaints, as early as 1604, on the decay of their trade into 
the Levant, alleging that, all spices, silks, indigo and goods of 
the Indies, which used to be brought through Persia into 
Turkey, and fiom thence to England, were being brought 
direct from the Indies. The share of the Turks, Egyptians and 
Venetians was, however, more considerably reduced. The 
wealth, revenues, prosperity and population of the old com¬ 
mercial cities like Cairo, Alexandria, Aleppo, (ionstantinople, 
Mocha and Ormus were given a serious blow by the diversion 
of Oriental trade into new’ routes. But most of all, the direct 
and enthusiastic partieijration of the Dutch and English in the 
Eastern trade spelled a great disaster to the Portuguese trade 
and prosperity. The sinking condition of the Portuguese and 
the capture of their trade and possessions by the new adven¬ 
turers form the prominent features of the period. Even in 
1607 the Portuguese are reported to have sustained so great 
a loss in the East Indies that it was “ thought in those places 
a wound almost incurable.”^ Then the trade to Lisbon for 

* Calendar of State Papers, 1, sections 342,380. ^ Calendar, I, section 380. 
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spices was overthrown through the East India trade with 
England and Holland, and so was also the sale of cloths and 
kersics, which were the chief commodities before transportrcd 
by the Portuguese from Europe. Theif general trade was 
very much curtailed by the prizes that were made of their 
ships as well as by the scarcity and dearness of goods, because 
the great number of merchant .ships in the Indies naturally sent 
up the prices of merchandise. “ What formerly cost the 
Portuguese one sol,” remarked Pyrard in 1610, “now costs 
them four or five, and even what they can bring in safety to 
Portugal they are obliged to get rid of it at a less price than 
they were wont; nay, it is as much as they can do to get it 
sold at all, because the Hollanders sell at lower prices still, and 
do their bvisiness with much greater despatch.”^ In fact, 
the trade of the Dutch and English had so shortened their 
returns that half their galleons did not come, and those that 
came from Portugal brought new supplies for the garrisons, 
but returned so empty that the charge was “ but defraid.” 
“ Never were such opportunities,” writes Sir Thomas Roe, 
“to discharge the Portugall from all these coasts. He is 
declining on all sides, and a little weight on his head now laid 
would sink him.” 

A few years after, in 1632, the Gombroon factors wrote to 
the Company that “ the Portugals doe dayly decline in the 
Indies; and noe question oportunitics will be offered, either 
at Syndic or Seland (Ceylon), or other partes there adjacente, 
W'herby to joyne issue rvith those people and settle a trade 
may prove very bennificiall.” The long wars -with the Dutch, 
the sieges of Malacca, Goa, Mozambique, Ormus, Colombo and 
the capture of many places thoroughly broke the pride, power, 
prestige and monopoly of the Portuguese. The accounts of 
Lancaster, Pyrard, Best and Della Valle, as well as the 
despatches of the time, make it clear that the Portuguese w(!re 
the poorest folk in sea-fights. They, in fact, thought more of 
their lives and fought no more. At last, the naval battles 
from 1654 to 1658 off the coast of Malabar between the Dutch 
' Pyraixl, II, p. 204. 
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and Portuguese and the capture of the important stations hy 
the former (uitirely destroyed the remainder of the Portuguese 
power in India. Their empire on the sea had completely 
vanished and with iu had disappeared all the springs of their 
wealth, prosperity, pomp, pageantry and luxury. Della Valle 
saw at Goa how the Portuguese lived in outward appearance 
with splendour enough, though in secret they endured many 
hard.ships. Tavernier, too, has given a pathetic description 
of the abject condition to which they had been reduced by 
1650. They had so fallen from their former splendour that he 
saw men of fortune begging alms in private. 

The decay of Portugues(! trade can b(^ ade([uately measured 
by tire fall in the number of ships that .sailed from Lisbon from 
1591 onward. 


Years ' 

Ships, 

Ye<ai’s. 

Ships. 

1501-KiOO 

54 

1621-1630 

50 

1(301-1610 

50 

1631-1640 

29 

1(311-1620 

49 




Many of the.se vessels were required to guard the Portuguese 
Possessions from the Dutch and English invasions. Hence 
very fe.w ships returned home laden with Oriental goods. 

The Portuguese had thus passed off the political and 
maritime stages of India, but the effect on th(^ Asiatic and 
Indian merchants of the increasing power of the Dutch and 
English was no less tragic. Ormus was a mere heap of ruins in 
1625. Malacca, Cochin, Goa and many other Portuguese ports 
had lost their great trade. The Red Sea, Persian and Chinese 
trades were first mightily dislocated and then very much 
curtailed on account of the continued insecurity and frequent 
captures on the sea. It has already been seen how the port-to- 
port trade in India and Asia was controlled and appropriated 
by the Dutch and English, and how the share of the Indians 
in the carrying and foreign trades was being daily curtailed. 
The Europeans, as kirrgs of the seas, could blockade any port, 
capture any vessel, shut up Asiatic mcrchairts within their 
ports, and therefore they coirld and did slowly force the 
’ Sousa’s History of Portuguese India, IIT, pp. 421-432, 
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fereign and coasting trades out of the hands of the Indians. 
In short, the latter had practically lost that foreign trade 
which wa.s declared by Mun in hi.s “England’s Treasure by 
Forraign Trade ” as “ the gn'at Revenue of the King; the 
Honour of the Kingdom; tin; Noble Profe.ssion of the Mer¬ 
chant ; tJie School of our Arts; the Supply of our Wants ; 
the Employment of our Poor; the Improvement of our 
Lands ; the Nursery of our Mariners ; the Walls of the King- 
ioni; the Means of our Trea.sure ; the Sinews of our War ; 
:he Terror of our Enemies.” 


JMI925 



CHAPTBE IV 


CHARACTER OF INDO-BRITISH TRADE 

Having taken stock of India’s coniraorcial position and 
outlook, traced the gene,sis and rise of British trade in the 
East in its quantitative aspect and indicated the great success 
achieved in diverting the Oriental trade into new hands, we 
may now turn to consider the course of development in the 
princi])al items of export and import. This study will give us 
outstanding facts of importance not only as to the quantity, 
quality and price of each of the chief articles of Indo-British 
commerce, but will also bring to light some of the interesting 
features of the up-hill work of building up that great trade. 

It has already been seen that the ordinary items of the 
export trade from India were calicoes, indigo, saltpetre, 
pepper, sugar, drugs and provisions, while woollens, metals, 
coral, gold and silver, besides numerous curiosities like miiTors, 
sword-blades, knives, pictures, satins, tapestry, damasks, etc., 
were imported into India by the EngUsh as by the other 
European nations. Over and above all these things, spices were 
the commodity which brought the English into the East. 
These, though not the product of India proper, should take 
precedence over all other items.'- 

Spices. When Philip II, the sovereign of Spain and 
Portugal, prohibited to the Hutch the importation of spices, 
they resolved to fetch them for themselves from the Spice 
Islands. So did the English set out for the Indies in search of 
spices whose prices had been put up by the Dutch. That their 

1 The article on “ English Commerce i^ith India ” by Wm. Foster in 
the Journal of the R. Society of Arts, April 19, 1918, is a valuable con¬ 
tribution on the subject. 
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adventures in the supply of Java and Sumatra spices were 
crowned with a series of unexpected successes, will be revealed 
by the following table :—^ 


Year. Ship. 
1608 Consent 

1610 Hector 

1611 Expedition 


Prime Cost of Cargo. 

£ 

Cloves = 2,948/15 
Nutmegs = 1,730/15 
Maces -- 3,521/15 
Nutmegs — 1,609/10 


Celling Price in England. 
£ 

36,287 or 12J times 
27,064 „ 16 „ 

12,461 „ 3i „ 
26,868 „ 16| „ 


When the English had thus gained the immediate object for 
which they had set out for the Indies, they soon extended their 
operations in the various branches of the Oriental trade. By 
the end of the second decade the annual consumption of the 
various spices in England with their prices in the Indies and at 
Aleppo, their ancient prices in England and the new prices due 
to the importations of the Company are stated by Mr. Mun as 
below:— 



Indian 

Aleppo 

Prices in 

England 

Articles 

prices. 

prices. 

1000 

1620 

400,600 lbs. Pepper 

2id. 

V- 

3/6 

1/8 

40,000 lbs. Cloves 

9d. 

4/0 , 

8/- 

6/- 

20,000 lbs. Maco 

8d 

4/9 

»/- 

(i/- 

160,000 lbs. Nutmegs 

4d. 

2/4 

4/« 

2 /a 


Sir Dudley Digges, another partisan of the Company, 
averred that the ancient pric<! of popper was 8s. against 23. in 
1615. Both the Indian and English prices seem to be under¬ 
stated to present the Company’s case in the strongest con¬ 
trast, yet the enormous profits accruing to the nation as well as 
the adventiu-ers arc patent to all. In the Home Miscellaneous, 
Vol. 39, is preserved a most important document on the 
quantities, prime costs and selling prices of pepper from 1610 
to 1630. It appears that during the three years from 1616 to 
1618, 1,432,186 lbs. of pepper bought at an average cost 
of 2Jd. were imported into England per annum and sold 
at an average price of 24|d. per pound. But during the 
decade after the expulsion of the English from Amboyna, 
i.e. from 1021 to 1630, the average importation fell down to 
1,428,667 lbs. per year, the price paid in the East rose from 
^ Homo Miscellaneous, Vol. 39, Sambrooke’s Report. 
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2|d. of the first trieimiiil period to 4|d. per pound during this 
decade, and the selling price went down to 18d. on the 
av('rage. The, actual (piantities imported and sold from year 
to ycair will be found in the a})pendix to this chapter. 

Here, it should be noted in passing that Mr. Mun’s statement 
as to tlie total cpiantity of pepper annually imported into 
England being 2,-500,000 lbs. is e.xaggeratcd by at least 
1,067,000 lbs. per year! AnotluT amusing error which has 
been perpetuated by such well-known authors as Macphcrson, 
Milburn, Maegregor and others is that they all give 2.50,000 lbs. 
as the average amount of pepper imported on Mun’s authority, 
though the total price at 22 d. per lb. stated by them as by 
Mr. Mun is .£20.041 13s. Id. The quantity, as already observed, 
should be 2,500,000 lbs. Again, the anntial consumption of 
Jjepper in England is also grossly exaggerated, because fifty- 
five .years aft(U’wards Sir Josiah Child stated the consumption 
of the article in his own tiiiu! to be only 186,000 Ibs.^ Tahmj 
200,000 Ihn. us the unmud consumption in EnyJund about the 
year 1625, it appears t/Rit about 1,200,000 }bs. of surplus pepper 
mere sent to the European marhets in those days. Thus, instead 
of consumers of Portuguese and Dutch spices, Englishmen had 
become the greatest suppliers of the Continent in this important 
commodity. 

£218,000 woi'tli of p(q)per were sent out in the year 1614 
alone. The return cargoes fiom the East, which realised in 
London £870,557 from 1021 to 1023, wiue largely in spices. 
This lucrative branch was, however, almost annihilated after 
the Amboyna tragedy. Tlmreafter attention was turned to 
securing large quantities of Malabar p(q)])er, W'hich could now 
be obtained on account of the loosening mono])oly of the 
Portuguese. £15,000 worth of pepper was ordered by the Com¬ 
pany in 1025, while the total value of goods demanded for 
home was £78,219. 2,118 bags of i)ej)per w'ere carried in 

the ship Charles in 1030. The war between the Dutch and 
Portuguese and the Goa Convention betw'cen the English 

* Annals, 11, p. 298. Oriental Commerce, I, xix. Commercial Statistics, 
IV, pp. 314, 350. 
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and Portuguese gave golden opportunity for the development 
of this branch. Large quantities were imported by the 
Company as well as the private mcrehants. In 1039 the 
Malabar pepper was sold at 3s. O^d. on*the average at the 
Company’s sales, while a small quantity of Jambee variety 
was disposed of at 19kl. per lb. in 1041. Instructions were 
sent to the factors that the Raybag pepper was “ in England 
preferred before the best you receive from the South Seas.” 
In the sales of 1040-41, cloves, nutmegs and mace also figure, 
in small quantities. The English could not directly buy them 
from the Spice Islands ; even at Surat and Gombroon the 
Hollanders refused to sell spices to the English, nay, as a 
further security, they usually retained them either on board 
their own ships or in the custom house, until the English 
vessels had sailed away.^ Small quantities were, however, 
clande.stiuely secured from the Dutch mariners and factors, 
or from the Indian and Persian merchants. In 1050 cinnamon 
(126 chests) and cardamoms (10 bales) are found included in 
the sales of the Conqiany. These were obtainable at Cochin, 
Raybag, Rajapur, Kherapatam, etc., on the Malabar coast. 
Thus the loss of the southern sujiplies was being made up by the 
Malabar spices. The price of pepper was at this period much 
reduced in England on account of the large importations by 
private merchants. It was 9d.-l Id. per lb. in 1050 and only 
7d. in 10.57. We find that 39,.534 lbs. of pepper bought at 
£439, or 2|d. per lb., were laden on th(! Benjamin alone in 10.57. 
The annual importation at that time was stated to be 7,000 

* The l.>utch policy will bo revealed by the following two extracts from 
the I.O. Dutch Kecords, Series I:— 

(1) “ No Eumjiean nation besides ourselves, is admitted to the trade in 
pepiicr on the west coast of .Sumatra, the spices arc most in our hands. 
Whoever comes for trade to these Southern shores, will return empty 
handed.” Vol. Xf, doc. JbW, 22iid Doc., 1630. 

(2) “ 'I’lic destruction of the trees having been accompltsbcd, we shall 
forbid the planting of new shrubs in the island of Timor itself or any of the 
adjacent dependencies and continually destroy tho.se that may shoot up 
naturally or may have escaped destruction.” 

(3) “Europeans and Indians were excluded from the ports of Ticoo, 
Priaman and Indrapura, so that the Dutch alone could supply spices to the 
Asiatic as well as the European markets.” a.d. 1649, doc. 617, 
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bags, out of wbicli 1,400 bags were required for the home con¬ 
sumption, while the rest could be re-exported to Europe where 
the prevailing price was Is. 8d. per lb. Although the average cost 
was stated to be lOd perlb.,yetpeppcrevidently formedavcry 
lucrative branch of the Company’s investment, and hence all 
private merchants were forbidden to import it from the East. 

Piece-Ooods. Next to pepper, we can place piece-goods as 
an article of great demand in the Company’s investments in 
this period. The calicoes reported by Wm. Finch in 1609 were 
the very fine ones of Broach, worth from 10 to 60 mamudies 
per piece ; the coarse cloths of Nausari, such as Sainjanes, 
which were broader than the calicoes and “ more fitter for 
England than the BufEetaes,” and also Dhootie, Byramy 
and Sheribaft, which were worth on the average 6 mamudies. 
Then there were Pintadoes, quilts, Comorin cloth and all sorts 
of painted stufts in abundance. The advice of Bradshaw 
mentions several other kinds of cloth. It appears that piece- 
goods began to be import(Hl into England soon after the 
settlement of the. English in India. It will have been seen 
from the invoices of 1614 and 1621, given in the second 
chapter, that 12,.600 pieces were ordered in the former year, 
but in the latter the quantity went up to 123,000 pieces, and 
to more than 166,900 in 1625. The demand for Indian 
calicoes was increasing so much that Thomas Koridge had to 
point out in 1624 that “ the quantities of calicoes ordered to 
be provided annually will necessitate the resettling of divers 
factories dissolved last year.” However, the wars in the 
Deccan so much “ di.sjoynted all trade out of frame ” that 
the supplies of piece-goods from Surat failed, and the prices 
and qualities of the doths clearly showed ” the great decay of 
weavers and trade in those parts.” An increased quantity 
was therefore sought after on the Ooromandel coast. There, 
too, for a time the wars and the famines had so much depre¬ 
ciated the quality and raised the price of calicoes that their 
demand in England decreased, while the development of the 
hnen industry in the latter country discouraged the importa¬ 
tion of Indian calicoes. Small quantities were, however, 
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carried every year for re-exportation to the Continent and for 
meeting the requirements of a growing dyeing industry in 
England itself. The Company pointed out that “ callicoes in 
general were in tymcs paste a maine support of that Indiaji 
trade, and were here in good use and well requeskal and bin 
sold to sora profitt. Since they have declyned in goodne,s.s and 
increased so much in their prises, they are nowe become here 
att a stand in their use, and other coiintrie cloathing, being 
better made and cheaper, succeeds in callicoe.s roome. All 
sorts of callicoes imt of late very much disesteomed here ; and 
would be more, were they not ])rineipally used in this jilacc 
for dyeing into collours.” 

This despatch affords th(! most impoiiant evidence on the 
early growdli of the w'eaving and dyeing industries of England. 

The trade in the coast cloth was so much develojxal that we 
read of the Persian and Bantam markets as fully stocked with 
that “ clothing and of a quantity of the same sent to England 
where it yielded contentable profitt.” Later on, the Company 
advised the Surat factors to send calicoes “ well-chosen and 
bought, clean whited, with hansome making up. The callicoes 
which for the most part wee have sold are of the Coromandell 
makeing, whoe are nowe preferr’d before auie of the Surat 
cloathing, because they fitt best for French and other forren 
sales.” 

So far as the qualities of cloth were concerned, we arc 
informed that Persian taffetas were better than those from 
Agra, but that their colours quickly faded away and they 
became .spotted. The Agra fabrics were also inferior to those 
of Surat, the yarn and weaving of the former “ being more 
hollow and deceitfull, especially such as is bought white; 
which indeed can not be well judged of, by reason of the 
extraordinary gumming and beating, an art or customc 
auncienter, we believe, then your trade in these parts.” To 
prevent these defects the factors began the practice of buying 
all cloth brown and having it cured at Baroda and Broach 
under their own superintendence. 

In short, the trade in calicoes for the supply of the European 
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markiits was developing in the hands of the English. In the 
general dei)ression of tlieir business the export of cloth showed 
a great fall. 'I’he sales of 1C50 do not indicate any great 
(piantities of cloth juit for sale, nor do the ladings of the 
Conipany’.s ships arriving in 1650. 

Indigo. India is the original home of this dye. All the 
civilised nations of the ancient world got their supplies from 
this country. Yule has brought together some references 
from the works of Hippocrates, Uioscorides and Pliny, from 
the Periplus and other books, for showing the use of indigo 
among the ancient Ureoks and Romans. The very word is a 
sufficient testimony of the source of the article. India con¬ 
tinued to enjoy the monopoly till the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The English merchants used to carry it to their 
country during the sixteenth century from Aleppo and also got 
su])plies from the Portuguese. When they first opened direct 
relations with India, we find them very anxious to secure that 
article. William Finch stated that the Biana kind was worth 
from 40 to 60 raaraudies jrer maund, while the Sarkhej one 
could be procured at half the price. There was yet another 
coarser variety obtainable at Jambusar and Vorodca (Baroda) 
for 15 to 20 mamudies. In November, 1613, Aldworth 
repotted that indigo could be had cheaper at Ahmadabad than 
at Surat, though the price quoted was Rs.l4 or 35 mamudies, 
which is more than that quoted by Finch four years before at 
Surat. Private trade by the Company’s servants in indigo 
was prohibited by Sir T. Roe,i because it was considered an 
imirortant commodity for export to Europe. It formed the 
chief lading of the Ilofe in 1615. As the English were also 
opening trade with Arabia and Persia in Indian and European 
goods, they were anxious to e.xplore all the principal markets 
in India for indigo. By 1625 Agra, Biana, Ahmadabad, 
Sarkhej, .lambusar, Cambay, Dholka, Lahore and the Coro¬ 
mandel coast had been tried. The Biana sort was most in 
demand in Persia and the Armenians and the Moslem 
merchants used to import large quantities of it into the 
‘ Embassy, p. 360. 
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country. In 1028,1,.500 bule.s W(U'C .scnit then' on English and 
Dutcli sliip.s alone. Tlie Engli.sli soon succeeded in capturing 
a large share in tliat trade, as is evidenced iiy the Surat 
ijctter to tile Com])any, dated I)ec('ml)er hist, l(i30, wliei'ein 
it is stated l/ial tliei/ had heijmi to sujiplij dad;/ </rcat quanti¬ 
ties of indiijn and calicoes to the . Imhiaii and Persian markets, 
which before used to be 'performed h;/ others both by sea and land. 

A few years later this lucrative hranch of the Indo- 
European and Asiatic, trades was threatened by the grant of 
a monopoly by the Oreat Mogul. The sale of this article, was 
fanned out to one Manoliar Dass foi' Ks. 1,100,000. Thereupon 
both the Dutch and English entei-ed into an agreement to 
opj)ose it by laying down that for oni' year neither nation 
should buy at a higher iirice than Rs.12 jier Albari maiuid of 
50 lbs,, nor convey any indigo to I’ei-sia foi' julvate inercluuil s. 
The Dutch agent had. however, already purchased 300,000 lbs. 
at Rs.Ol per maund and also paid in advance at tln^ rate of 
Rs..50 per maund. Thus the ohject. of the agreement was 
frustrated, but soon another trump card was jjlayed to bring 
pressure on the Emjiei'or. The English sent orders to close the 
f.ictories at llmach, Ahmadabad, 0a,mba} and Agra. This 
move alarmed thi; Covernment, and luid its desired effect. 
As the indigo cultivat(j)'s. too, were dead against the mono])oly, 
t he Em])eror very judiciously cancelled the lease, allowed both 
nations liberty to jniiahasr! from whomsoever they liked, and 
also ordered his revenue ollicers not to exaid any tolls other 
than the sea.port duties. 

It must have been realised by this time that indigo was the 
most im])()rt:ant article next to peppei- and calicoes for the 
homo investment of the English and their Asiatic trad(!. Yet 
its market was being s])oiled by the keen competition of the. 
Court, en Company and of the English (loinpany’s servants, 
who, in spit(! of ])rohibition, were ti-ading in their private 
capacity in this and many other artiedes. The correspondence 
of those years is full of complaints on both these heads, but 
nothing elfective could be done to suppress these internal and 
external competitors. 
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Of late years the rich Biana kind was being preferred in 
England as well as in Holland. The greater demand and the 
keener competition naturally sent np its price. It was, there¬ 
fore, hoped that the slackness in the demand for the Sarkhej 
variety would lower its price to Rs.14-10. At the same time 
both the nations combined to bring down the prices of 
indigo. To the difficulty of higher prices was added another 
of the low quality of indigo sent home. Serious complaints 
were repeatedly made of the mi.xing of dust. The factors 
promised to do their best to improve the quality, “ being 
sensible how that specie is one of the chief supporters of your 
trade.” They even induced Prince Aurangzeb, who was then 
Viceroy of Gujerat, to prohibit the adulteration of indigo. The 
price of the indigo procured at Agra, Khurja and Hindaun 
remained at a high level, varying between Rs.4r)| and Rs.48 
per maund. Taking the rupee as equivalent to 21 mamudies, 
as was done in 1039,^ we find that the price then varied from 
11-0 to 120 mamudies per maund. This high ])rice naturally 
curtailed the profits of the Company. It is therefore reported 
in the Surat Letter of January 10th, 1652, that indigo had 
“ hithertofore bin your most gainful commodity,” and it was 
then suggested that the jwofits in sugar w'ere likely to exceed 
in future those of indigo. 

It is interesting -to note that the indigo trade was at this 
time further threatened by the importation of the West Indian 
indigo into England. The competition of this cheaper 
plantation produce was expected to tell heavily on the 
Company’s investment in tliis profitable branch of its trade. 
To avoid future losses, the development of the Persian silk 
trade was suggested. But, though the Company could safe¬ 
guard its interests, the deebne of such a rich trade meant a 
serious blow to the agriculture and foreign trade of India. 

Raw Silk. The other great trade which the English 
attempted to develop from the very beginning was that of 
silk supplies for England as well as the continent of Europe. 
The factors at Bantam were ordered in 1606 to try a trade 
^ Invoice of the Royal Mary in Marine Miso., IV. • 
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witji the Chinese by changing woollen cloth for silk, etc. * In 
1608, eight bales of Lankin and Canton silk were sent home 
from Bantam, and small quantities of both raw silk and silks 
, continued to be supplied afterwards. For instance, the Gift 
carried home fifty chests of silk of all sorts in 1616. Attempts 
were made to open direct trade with Japan and China through 
Richard Cocks and John Saiis^ on tin; one hand, and to explore 
the Siamese and Persian markets for silk supply on the other. 
We are informed that the Persian silk was procurable at Arras 
in Georgia and Lahijan in Ghilan at about 6.9-70 abassces the 
Shahi maund of English 12| lbs. A very enthusiastic report 
was made from Isjiahan by Edward Connock, who said that 
the silk trade was “ the only richest yet known in the world,” 
and that the annual import of Persian silk amounted to full 
£1,000,000 sterling at 6s. the pound of 16 ozs.^ He believed 
that this trade would yield far better satisfaction than many, 
if not all the Indian trades put together.^ The silk trade was 
diligently taken up, jraiticularly after the tragedy of Amboyna, 
so that in the years 1622 and 162.1 £190,000 worth of silk was 
imported into England by the E.I. Company. The capture 
of Ormus and the share in the Gombroon customs for a time 
gave splendid opportunity for the development of this branch, 
but the competition of the Dutch soon S]ioiled the market. 
It was reported in 1641 that silk was costinjithem l.Ts. or 1.5|s. 
the great pound of 24 ozs. and the price realised was only 10 Js., 
though formerly they paid about 12.s. and sold it at 22s.-25s. 
per lb.® The monopoly in the sale of silk by the king and 

> Addl. MS., 24,934, p. 83. 

* Diary of R. Cocks and Voyages of J. Saris (Hakl.). 

“ Letters Reed , I, p 21; HI, pp. 177, 242. 

< O.C. 464, April, 1617. 

® The discrepancy in the quotations of prices in various authors is simply 
perplexing. According to Olearius (10113-38), the price of raw silk was 
not above 2/6 or 2/8 per pound. 

He states that the annual yield of silk was 20,0(M) bales, each bale being 
216 lbs.; that all Persia did not spend above a thousand bales of silk, and 
that the rest was sold in Turkey, the Imlie.s, Italy and to the English and 
Dutch. In other words, the imported silk amounted to 4 million pounds* 
while Cannock estimates only one million pounds. 

“ Voya^fes and Trades of the Ambassadors,” by Adam Olearius. 
London, 1669. 

H 
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the gross abuses and extortions practised by the Persian 
■oiScers in its sale very much discouraged the English. Having 
been sliut out from China and discouraged in Persia, they 
turned more attention to the supplies of silk in India. 

There is no mention of silk in the early reports of the 
English factors at Surat. The Company was pressed to open 
trade with Bengal for raw silk as early as 1613, in imitation of 
the Dutch who, it was stated, had invested some 10(1,000 rialls 
in wrought and unwronght silks. ^ Sir Thomas Roe was 
specially commissioned to attempt the acquisition of trading 
rights in Bimgal and Persia for opening up the silk trade, but 
nothing could be effected by him so far as Bengal was con¬ 
cerned. A few years afterwards, in conformity with the 
Company’s order for procuring 100 maunds of Bengal silk, the 
Surat factors included the, stated quantity in their ])roposcd 
investment of the year 1021.^ A factory was established at 
Patna by Hughes and Parker and silk, silk stuffs, and several 
other commodities were sent to Agra. The Lion, the Hart, and 
other ships from Surat arrived in England with a parcel of 
Bengal silk and a trial was made by one Mr. Millward. 
“ Nevertheless it was conceived tliat though it should prove 
somewhat better than the other sort, the Company will find 
no benefitt by bringing of it hither.”'’ 

Hence, the first factory ('stablished at Patna had to be 
dissolved on account of the Company’s proliibition of Bengal 
silk. Attempts had also been made to procure Bengala silk 
through the Masulipatam factory, but the agents there saw no 
prospects of securing it in 1621. In another letter, dated 
February 26, 1622, they wrote home that “ their longe 
expoctacion vani.shcth like smoke.” 

Ten years later another attempt W'as made to o]ien trade 
with Bengal, but this time, too, the enterprise “ fayled of its 
expected success.” However, it was discovered that there 
were prospects of a considerable firade. Silk could be procured 

* Court Bk.,p. t')9. 

2 (>ourt Bk., 4, p. 235; Surat consultations, March, 1521; Peter Muncly 
(Hakluyt), ii, p. 135. 
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at to 5 fanams the English poiiiid. It meant that the jmme 
cost of this article was only 2,Js. per Ih. or about a j'upee in 
1632. At this time two bales of Bengala silk were sent to 
England as a sample in the Mary, and tliCy weir; dis])osed of 
at 20s, per lb. for trial only. 

The Engli.sh settled factories in Orissa a.nd also aia[iiired tln^ 
right to trade in Bengal. In the latter they were not, however, 
allowed to establish factories for fear of qiia-rrels with the 
Portuguese. 

Through the instrumentality of Dr. Boiighton and Brooke- 
haven, they obtained in lO-bO such ])rivileges as far outstri|iped 
those enjoyed by both the Portuguese and the Dutch. It w'as 
then pointed out that 200-300 bales of silk could be procured 
in b’ebruary or March at Rs.8.b 90 |>ej' maund. 

The pro.S]iects of (b'.vi‘lo])ing tin' Bengal trade wane for a 
time darkened on account of the breakii.g up of the .Anglo- 
Duteh War. The (loinpany, too, was then financially in direst 
straits, ft did not even keej) a.ny reeoi’d of its business in 
those years, “ tin; (lourt considering what prejudice it might 
bee unto them if this busijuws were not earryed very secret, 
and privately ” (Court Bk. 23, p. 1.09). 

But after' the cessation of th(! w'ar, we find 13 bales, or 
2151 lbs. of Bengrda silk worth t705, included in the, goods 
laden on the, Benjamiu at the Swurlly Mai'ine on the 2()th 
January, 1657. On t.he basis of its invoice value, it cost' the 
Company in India 7s. per lb. Thus it appears that prices had 


’ 'J’he following data on silk prices and importations will prove useful 
and interesting:— 

Year. Price. 


1G13 

1G14 July 26/1 per Hi. of 1(» oz. 

1616 March 31/5 per lb. of 16 oz. 

1619 Sept. 26/10 per lb. of 24 oz. 

1621 

1622 27/- 

1623 

1626 May 26/8 

1026 Deo. 26/8 


Kemark.s. 

Largo quantities sold. Court Bk., 
3. pp. 184, 226. 

Court Bk., 3. p 394. 

1 cwt. 1 quarler sold. 

71 l>alos of Persia silk. 

100 nmunds of Bengal silk invoiced. 
C. Bk , 4. China silk brought, 414, 435. 

£93,000 worth Poraian silk brought. 
C. Bk., 7. p. 595. 

£97,000 worth Persian silk brought. 
782 bales of Persian silk. 
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soared to an exceptionally high level within a short time, <Jne 
probably to the large purchases made by private merchants 
and the Dutch Company. The latter is reported to have 
exported goods worth £45,000 from Bengal in 1C59. These 
included 910 bales of silk alone. (Marine Misc., IV.) Thus 
at the end of our period a small beginning in silk investments 
had been made by the English, but it was destined to develop 
to great proportions in the next few years. 

Saltpetre' may be placed next to spices, pepper, silk and 
cotton fabrics, and indigo in importance as an article of export 
from India. It did not attract the attention of the English 
factors up to 1620. It is not mentioned in Sir T. Rrxi’s report 
on the goods available at Agra and in Bengal. The earliest 
reference to its supply is in the reply of Thomas Kerridge in 
1621 to the Conrpany that it was not available about Surat. 
At that time the Dutch used to export large (piantities from 
PuUcat and bring it back in the shape of gunpowder, because, 
as reported, the Indian powder “ will not keepe, for being 
ill-corned it grows all into clodds.” In 162.5 the Company 
were informed that saltpetre could be secured very cheap, 
and President Kerridge promised to have a supply ready for 
the next ships to be, despatched to England. From his letter 
of January 4th, 1628, we learn that large enough quantity had 


Year. 

Price. 

Romarks 

1629 Feb. 

24/- 

. 

1630 

1400 bales, “ which will nearly equal 
(ho whole estate of the Ist Persia 
Voyage.” 

1635 


(3iiiia silk trade tried. 

1636 March 

21/3 

Persia silk. 

1637 „ 

23/- 

China silk. 

1639 

18/4 

Persian coarse silk. 


18/0 

Persian coarse silk. 

1640 

n/~ to 17/2 

356 bales sold. Prime cost 10/6, 
formerly sold at 22/- to 25/-. 

U>41 

15/-to 18/6 

The Svp()l!/ brought 600 bales. 

1642 

The (hisptan. had 527 bales of 
Persian silk. 

1660 

20/2 per lb. 



‘ Eng. Fact., Vo!. W18-21, pp. 261,330; Vol. 1622-23, pp. 128, 229; 
Vol. 1624-29, pp. 83, 209, 216, 270, 276, 336; Vol. 1637-41, pp. 72, 
94, 262. 
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be'‘n sent to ballast the ships and that they would send a like 
quantity on every ship, and more, if it could be got. In the 
same month 2000 maunds more were bought at Rs.2| per 
inaund, while two months later the price fell to Rs.lJ only. 
The Company were informed that this commodity could not 
be exported without royal permit. The English and Dutch 
factors were imprisoned at Agra in 1028 for exporting it 
clandestinely. Bribes and presents, however, secured their 
release and the necessary permission. One year after we 
hear that more saltpetre than eveu before was sent, and that 
orders had been given to purchase the whole avaihible 
quantity. Its demand continued to grow. In 1038 promise 
was mad(^ to jjrocure a far larger qiiaiility of saltpetre 
which had provcid so good. On the other hand, the Directors 
complained that salt])etre wais e.xpeusive to buy and trouble¬ 
some to carry home, as it infected and spoiled other goods. 
Orders were consetpieutly sent to give preference to sugar, 
ginger, cinnanron, etc. Its siqjplies were not stojiped, rather 
mean.s wen' suggested for preventing its bad effects. Yet the 
quantity was curtailed in 1039 and it was bought no more the 
following year. The eleticiency was made up by the purchases 
made by the Courtec n Company’s ships, and the Company’s 
factors, too, indulged in it in 1013. Ne.xt year the factors were 
I'equired to provide 20 or 25 tons of it for kentledge only. The 
general trade was so much depressed on account of the gro'wing 
competition of the Portuguese!, Dutch and Courteen Company 
that supplies w'ei'e altogether stopped in 1619, and the stock 
at hand was sent to Bantam for sale at Macassar. It should 
be observed that factors had Ixicn busy in exploring new 
markets for the supply of this article. It was procured from 
Masulipatam (lfi37), at Armagaon (1038), Bengal (1039), 
Raybag (1040), Rajpore (1045) and Tatta in 1647. Best hopes 
of the dev(!lopment of this branch of trade were cherished at 
the foundation of ihe factory at Hugly. The cost at Patna 
was only Rs.l per maund, though customs and freight raised 
the price at Hugly to Rs.l.las. In the same year 200 Ions of 
well-relincd saltpetre was ordered to be sent for the use of 
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th(' State. The Duteh wore then exporting ten times as ninch. 
In Ki.ol private English merchants had, however, imported 
such large (piaiitities that, aIt(U' satisfying the needs of their 
Government, they 4iad ex]>ort(‘d much to France, Sweden, 
Jlainhurg, Holland and Italy. 

Now we must take a rapid glance at the supplies of Cotton- 
wooR and yarn. The first, though now one of th(! principal 
exports from India, occupied a very insignificant place in 
those days. Cotton rvas reported by William Finch to he 
Wurth from 40 to OO niamudie.s per candy, while yarn of all 
sorts, both fine and coarse, was at about 8 or 10 niamudies per 
mnund or Rs..! ])er maund at the highest. It was one of the 
princijial articles in tlu! coastal trade (jf the Indies, being 
carri(‘d to Sumatra and otlmr adjacent islands, Persia and 
Arabia. As a,n import into England, some of it was used in 
y)acking calicoes, and some used as ballast and stowage. 
Sugar and salt])etrc being scarce and dear, the factors sent 
cotton which the Comi)any did not much desire, but it was 
expected to be a yirofitable lading, esjiecially when it cmdd be 
yjressed as they did in Turkey. Instruments were demanded 
for its compressing. In 1028 tlu^ yulcr^ of cotton was reported 
as 72i mamudies pin ca,ndy of 20 maunds, which meant a rise 
of about 25 per cent on that of 1(108-9. Two years lati'r, 
order was sent to provide cotton-wool only to fill up the. 
vacant corners of the shiyrs. The Charles had 22 bales of 
cotton as c.argo in 1630 and the Royal Mary 15 bales in 1639. 
Then followed complaints of its dearness, but th(^ price fell 
abnormally from 10 and 12 to 4 and 5 mamudies per maund 
in 1644, Ev(m this reduced quotation was 50 per cent higher 
than that of 1608-9. 

, . 40 ()(J maiiuKlics per caiulv 

10»H 72^ 

During famnio 200-240 „ „ 

1044 . . 80-100 

Indian yarn- was importeil into England by tlu^ Levant 

* Letters Reed., L p 28; Kng. Fact., Vol. 1024-29, p. 212. 

* Letters Roed., Ill, p 83; Eng. Fact., Vol. 1019-22, pp. 41, 44,49, 153, 
157, 185; Vol. 1624-29, p. 04; Vol. 1630-33, pp. 4, 9. 
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Coinpany, so its import by tlu> E.f. Company was not a now 
introduction. Tn October, lOl'l, it was decided to send t5()() 
worth of yarn to England o\it of a cargo of £11,802, and 316 
maund.s were laden on the, Hector bomid for Priaman and 
Tioooo, but she seems to have proceeded with this cargo to 
England. The, Company forbade, the sending liome of yarn 
in 1(118, while the Masulipatam factors advised to procure it 
in their town whence the Dutch were sending larg(^ quantities 
to Holland. Yarn was abundant at Broach : 10 to 12 maunds 
a day could be got by the English all the, year round at price s 
varying from 7 to 20 pice the seer fit for England. Its demand 
gr(iw so much that in case of failure in securing other goods, 
yarn, either plain-reeled, as desired, or cross-reeled, was in be 
sent home. In 1628 .62.0 bales were sent to England. The 
factors were afraid that this quantity would cloy tire market, 
but the Company reported it to be a ])rofitabh! commodity. 

“ There is no fear,” wrote the Directors, ” of glutting the 
market here by selling cotton yarn, lor much can be sold 
than has ever yet come from India.” Order was given t'O 
provide COO or 700 bales annually in future. When largii 
investments began to be made at Broach, the weavers “ grew 
into a mutiny, and combined among themselves not to bring 
any baftas to our house untill W'ee give, them a writing not to 
buy any more cotton yarne ; nor havui they to this day. You 
may not therefore expect such great quantities as required or 
heretofore sent you, for except in this place (and here alsoe by 
stealth doe wee in a manner gett itt into our house) it is not 
to bee had.” 

It is abundantly clear from this Surat letter that thi^ 
exports of yarn very much raised the price to the, prejudice of 
native weavers, and that scarcity of yarn was felt even in such 
great manufacturing centres as Surat and Broach. The 
prices of cotton and yarn W'cre reported as 12 and 23 mamudies 
per maund at Surat, Broach and Baroda, though yarn could 
formerly be had at 16 mamudies per maund. This abnormal 
rise was undoubtedly due to famine, so that in 1636 the price 
went down to its normal level. The demand in England had 
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much increased for the finer sort, as the workmen had of late 
found many uses for it. The price of this quality of yarn in 
India was given as 12-14d. per lb., while two years later, 
in another letter dated November 27th, 1643, the price in 
. England of good yarn is quoted 2s. 9d. per lb., meaning 
thereby that the prices realised at home were 2| times 
those given in India. Large investments were natural, but 
the factors in India could not get a sufficient quantity of the 
requisite quality. The Agra and Ahmadabad markets, too, 
fell short of the desired quantity. Moreover, owing to the 
large investments made by the Dutch, yarn was too dear. 
Thereupon samples were obtained from Baroda, and these 
being equal to, if not better than, w'hat was procurable at Surat, 
50 bales were purchased. It was believed that Baroda w'ould 
be the best source of supply in future. 

During the period of general depression the Company 
ordered only small quantities as, for instance, 150 bales were 
demanded in 10.53. The demand was still further reduced on 
the part of the Company, though the private merchants must 
have imported large amounts of yarn. It is clear by this survey 
that tl>e demand for this commodity had very much increased 
in England, and that there was often difficulty in securing 
the requisite supply in the principal Indian towns, due un¬ 
doubtedly to the intense demand for it in the country itself for 
the purpose of manufacturing cloth. 

Sugar. The cultivation of Indian sugar-cane was intro¬ 
duced into various countries at different epochs, so the 
foreign demand for Indian sugar must have from time to time 
been curtailed. Most parts of Europe were supplied by the 
Portuguese with Brazil sugars during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, yet Indian sugar was not altogether 
excluded from Europe. The Levant Company used to supply 
England with this article from Alexandria, and then the 
E.I. Company began its import in the second quarter of the 
seventeenth century. Mr. Aldworth found indigo, white 
powdered sugar and divers other stuffs fit for England at 
Ahmadabad in 1613. He intended to send some of these 
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articles for trial at home. The price of sugar was then quoted 
by him as Rs.2 per maund. The Surat sugar was reported as 
“ no commodity for England,” and the Ahmadabad kind was 
also no good. However, sugar was sent home about the year 
1628-29. The Directors complained that the consignment was 
damaged, coarse and dear, and prohibited the Surat factors 
from purchasing any more in future. The latter had already 
despatched a quantity of the Agra kind by their last ships, and 
had 178 bales containing 3028 maunds of the same at hand. 
As it was not a very profitable concern, the Company allowed 
their servants and mariners to trade in this commodity. 
Although Indian sugar could hardly compete with the Brazil 
kind in the Western world, yet small consignments continued 
to be included even in the Company’s investments all through 
this period. We are told that Agra was then the chief centre 
of sugar manufacture, and the be.st and the cheapest could be 
had there in large quantities, although in Bengal it was 
reported to be still better and cheaper. At the same time, 
“ sugar being procurable in many places ” a small trial was 
desired to be made in each variety. Thus we hnd the English 
factors exploring the various centres of sugar manufactuiu! 
in India for their requirements which, it is a pity, cannot be 
determined now on account of the lack of necessary data in 
the records. 

Tea and Coffee. It is interesting to mention that neither 
Linschoten nor Pyrard has referred to tea as a popular drink 
of the Chinese. The former describes the use only in Japan, 
where it was drunk by every man whether it be winter or 
summer after meals. The Chinese are represented as drinking 
wine made of rice and “ brewed as we brew beer.” But it is 
reasonable to assume from the accounts of other travellers 
that it was not universally used even in Japan. Master 
Arthur Hatch, Minister, and Saris, writing about the meals 
and drinks of the people, do not notice the use of tea. The 
ordinary drink of the common people was hot water or a light 
wine prepared by boiling water with rice. The earliest 
reference is in a letter from Mr. R. Wickham, the Company’s 
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Agimt at Ifiriindo, who writing in 1615, to Mr. Eaton at Miapo, 
asks for a ])ot of the best sort of Cliaw. Tlie European 
residents at 8urat sonic tinn^ after began to drink tea. It has 
been stated by Man(,ielslo in Ids Travels that the English and 
Dutch were entertained at their ordinary meetings with tea, 
instead of which the Persians used coffee. Tluire must have 
been a growing custom of tea-drinking in India, as we find 
that 20 maunds of tea were included in the goods landed at 
Surat from Batavia in 16.50, and all bought by tw'o Surat 
merchants. There, is, however, no reference to tea being sent 
to England.^ 

The case is quite different with coffee. It was much used 
by the Turks, Arabians, Egyjitians and Persians in their own 
country, and they continued this habit in other lands wherever 
they settled. Its use, was noticed by Linschoten,^ Pyrard,® 
Roe,^ Terry’’ and othem. Monfart (1610) would have ns 
believe that it was drunk from Turkey to China. According 
to Terry, many of the pimple at Surat, who being strict in their 
religion, drank no wine, used cohwa or coffee, “ a drink more 
wholesome than pleasant.” The earliest reference in the. 
official correspondence to coffee, besides that of Sir T. Roe, is 
in Betters Received, Vol. I, p. 122. The English began to 
deal in coffee, about the year 1619, when Mr. Kerridge sent for 
tlie Surat market 100 Surat maunds of the very best kind of 
coffee from Mocha, which was brought to India in 1621. The 
best report on its supiily and demand is from the jien of Mr. 
Kenidge. “ Regarding coffa, they state that only Mocha and 
the places adjacent doth yield that scede, which sorveth all 
Turkey, Arabia, Persia and India.” .According to him, the 
seed and husk could be, bought at 11/11 and 6/6 mamudies 
per maund and sold at 1.5 and 8/9 mamudies at Surat. Both 

* Lettei'H Recd., 1, pp 144, 157; Purcliaa, K. H., Vu!. X, p. f>4; 
Hakluyt—Sans, p. 127 ; HarriE, I, p. 755 ; Eng. Fact.., \’ol 104G-50, 
p. 330. 

2 Eng. Fact., Vol. H310-22, pfi. 8!), 20(), 300 ; Vol. 1024-29, pp, 191, 
213; Maepheraon, pp. 11, 447 ; Liiiachotcn, a.d. 1.598, Vol. 1, ]). 157, 

^ Pyrard, a.b. 1019, Vol. I, p. 172. 

* Roe, A.D. 1015, Embassy, p. 32. 

^ Terry, a.d. 1616, Purchas, E. fcJ., Vol IX, p. 21. 
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were used for beve.rage, though the seed was better and 
dearer th,an the other. 

He sent samples of each sort to England, The English 
used to carry coffee to Persia, (lonibrooii, Hassora, Surat and 
even to Madras, but not to England up to 16C0. The 
Hollanders introduced its use in their own country, while in 
England the first coffee-house was o])ened by Mr, Edwards, an 
English Turkey merchant, in 1(552, 

British Exports to the East 

Woollens, The manufacture of woollen cloth was the 
principal, if not tlu! only, industry worth mentioning in 
England at that period. Every attempt was consequently 
made to encourage the, cxpoit of woollens, as it also served to 
reduce the export of bullion. The expanding market in the 
East is evidenced by several early reports, fn 1(508 John 
Saris demanded only 20 pieces of broadcloth lor Bantam, 
i.e, for the wdiole sjdiere of English influence at that time. 
Next year Finch wupiired 200 to 300 pieces of broadcloth, 
biwides ke.rsies and baize, of which good quantities could be 
sold at Surat and Agi'a, Then, the invoice of Thomas Aid- 
worth for Surat alone was 1500 pieces, ami he held nut the hope 
“ to vent 4000 cloths ])er annum,” The character of the cloths 
required will be evident from the following invoice of .Aid- 
worth :—^ 

.500 Venice red cloths whereof 30 or 10 atammels, 

100 Popinjay greens, and light grass greens, 

1(X) Straw colours, yellows and horse flesh, 

100 Light blues, conuuoiily called llulings, 

2(X) Murries in grave and other ])leaaaiit colours, 

,500 Pieces of Devon Kersies of the colours above said of .50a, 

It seems that these large orders were sent without fully 
realising the Indian demand. Some time after it was truly 
represented that “ for the juice of covid of our cloth a man 
will there (at Surat) make himself tw'o or three suits,” Cotton 
fabric,s were then and are now best suited for the Indian 
‘ Letters Reed., I, 240. 
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climate, therefore woollens could only be used for the cover¬ 
ings of elephants and tlic making of saddles. They were fit 
for the use of the nobility only. In 1617 the Surat factors 
complained that broadcloth had “ become a very drug.” This 
slump necessitated the curtailment of the invoice to 100 pieces 
alone. Then Kerridge is fomid complaining of “a glut of 
broadcloth in India, though the price is not much stood on 
(when wanted), being used by the King and nobility.” 
Again, in 1631, English commodities lay dead undisposed. 
Although the sphere of English trade had gone on increasing 
in India, yet even in 1629, 300 pieces were advised by 
the Surat factors. No English cloth was sent to India for 
two years, as mentioned in the Surat Letter, dated 13th 
April, 1630. 

In this branch, too, the Dutch competition was t(!lling 
heavily upon the English. Their cloth excelled the English one 
in fineness, colour and dressing, and yet it was “ shamefully 
by them undervalued in price.” Hence, about 400 broad¬ 
cloths and kersies were ordered that year. Tim years later 
the situation remained unaltered. The cheaper and superior 
Dutch imports were thwarting the sale of English cloth. 
There was, moreover, the competition of the Persians, 
Armenians and private English merchants who were selling 
the same cloths at lower prices at Agra and Delhi. Notwith¬ 
standing this competition, English cloth was introduced in 
Persia and in all the important centres of India, as Surat, 
Agra, Delhi, Tatta, Masulipatam, etc. In 1647 a growing 
demand was reported from Bengal, Agra and Persia. It was 
followed by a favourable report in 1619-50 of the vent of 
broadcloth in India, Johore, Perak and adjacent places. The 
Bengal demand of 16.50 for 30 or 40 jneces per year, shows 
how the Company could not much .succeed in finding a 
market for woollens. Complaints of a reduced demand 
continue in the following years from Persia and Agra. The 
Company are again urged to. prevent private trade in this 
commodity, because o)dy then considerable profit could be 
made. It should also be observed that the methods of 
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packing, dressing and colouring were not good in those days, 
so that we find tlu! fiictors repeatedly pointing out improve¬ 
ments in these items. Wo shall sec in our next survey 
how these defects were reimjved in the follomng half a 
century and how vigorously the .sale of English cloth was 
pushed on. 

Next to woollens, metals wiu'c th(5 only juoduce of England 
needed for the East. 

Metals. Iron, copper, tin, lead, quicksilver and vermilion 
were always in cousiderahle demand in India. The first three 
were at times sent on trial, but proved to he unprofitable. 
The indigenous iron and Japan and China copper brought by 
the Portuguese and Dutch were far cheaiier than those of 
England. Euro]ie(m tin also could not compete in India with 
the kinds imported from C'hina, Tenasserim and the Malaya 
Peninsula. The Persian market was as well supplied by the 
other European rivals. The Dutch were able to hold a 
monopoly of the supply of tin to all the Asiatic countries. The 
English struggled hard to obtain concessions of buying tin in 
Perak, Johore, etc., but did not succeed during the period 
under review. The case was dillerent with lead. It was 
imported from Europe direct, or through Mocha and Ormus, 
before the advent of the English. Finding a constant demand, 
they carried lead even in their first voyage to Bantam. 
Finch mentioned the Surat prices of lead and tin to be 8| and 
40 mamudies respectively in 1009. Six years later Elkington 
advised the Company to send 1000 pigs of lead, but in 1617 
Kerridge observed that the whole kingdom had not “ dis- 
burthened them of above 9000 maunds at most,” and that 
9500 maunds were left in their storehouse. This was con¬ 
sidered a Bulficient supply tor the following year. They 
always tried to find a market for lead at all their factories. 
The price in 1623 and 1629 had remained at the old level of 
about SJ mamudies, both at Surat and Ahamadabad. At that 
time the annual demand amounted to 1000 pigs. Since 1632 
the market was spoiled by the Governor of Surat, who did not 
allow any European to sell lead to anyone but himself. This 
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nuinopoly very much reduced the profits. For instunce,. in 
1639 it was sold at inamudics per niaund. Even six years 
later the demand was slack, y(!t lead was here in b(!ttor 
napiest than in any of the adjacent countries. The factors 
did not invoice it for a year or two in the hope of raising its 
price to 10 mamudics. In 1649-50 small quantities of the 
metal were sold or bartered, but even Capt. Bridgman hdd out 
no hope of selling any quantity in Bengal. Two years later 
still, it was reported as the King’s commodity, and the price 
w'as 8 mamudics per mauncl. Thus throughout this period 
of fifty years the price of lead remains almost constant, and 
the demand m\ich restricted on account of the monopoly 
of its purchase. It was much used in making shot, packing 
cloth or manufacturing red lead. The Indian Government 
wanted the whole su])ply for its own use, and hence claimed 
the right of pr(!-empt.ion. 

Quicksilver* was much employed from very ancient times 
in making vermilion and medicines, and extracting silver 
from its ores. Finch and Elkington both reported it to bo 
“ always a vendible commodity.” T’he market could not bo 
“ glutted with what quantity can be attained in England.” 
The price was stated to vary from 240 to 350 mamudics per 
maund, hut the reported discovery of a mercury mine 
lowered the price to 200 mamudies. It was then feaisul that 
” in a few years it will not countervail the charge of sending 
hither.” The demand for foreign mercury was much reduced, 
so that the Company were informed that “ one year or two 
were better forborne than sent. Another mine was reported 
to have been discovered near Lahore; there was also the 
competition of the Portuguese and Dutch, who as usual 
imported large quantities from the old source in China, and 
again, it was found that the metal imported by way of Mocha 
was chca])er than the English could afford. Still, small 
quantities continued to be sent for by the sea-route. In 1621 

' Eng. Pact., Vol. 164()-60, pp. 7, 36; Kutilaya Arthaaastra, p. 98; 
Letters Reed., 111, pp. 9, 66. 

2 Letters Reed., IV, pp. 297, 337 ; V, pp. 106, 136. 
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a cpnsignmcnt was sold at 150 maiiradies p«r tnaund, wliisli 
was equivalent to 4|s. peu- lb. “ Two thousand niaiinds will 
sell at pleasure,” was the report. From 1022 1h(! demand 
seems to be very great and the prices werp very high, ranging 
from Rs.85-98 in 1022 to Rs.l25 in 1025 per nuuind,and 7s. 4d. 
per lb. in 1029.^ In other words, the prices varied between 
205 and 300 manmdies per maund during these seven years. 
This period of inflation was followed by a serious depression, 
due to famine, w'ars and the competition of private English 
merchants, but especially to the deliberate! cutting down 
of prices by the Dutch to beat down the Englisb. They 
sold it at Rs. 02-03 in 1030,140 manmdies or Rs.OO per maund 
next year, 4s. 6d. per lb. in 1032 and oidy 90 mamudies per 
maund iir 1033. Supplies were stopped for two years, snndl 
quantities were ordered next, but profit was doubtful even in 
December, 1039. However, the nmrket recovered in 1045 47. 
The Company were informed that “ the quicksilv(!r was very 
welcome, it being a rising commodity and not any to be. sold 
in tow'n but yours.” There were offers of Rs.70- 74 per maund 
and a prospect of a still further rise in 1648. Large quantities 
imported by the Dutch and Portuguese from China sent down 
the price to Rs.OO per maund.'* The English used to buy it 
from Holland and even Italy, so it was dillieult for them to 
compete with their rivals. To put an end to Engli.sh com¬ 
petition in this branch, the Dutch pndribited its exportation 
from their country in 1059. 

Taking the metal grouj; as ii whole, it is evident that llie 
English could not extend their busiiK'ss in (his line, during this 
first ])eriod of more than hidf a cenl ury, the chief riiasons being 
that there was a large supply of all metals from the Southern 
Islands, China and Japan, iind that tlu! English were excluded 
from these markets on account of the exclusive control of the 
commerce of those countries by other rivals. 

Among artich!s not of the growth or manufacture of 

' From the Dutch Records, Series I, Vol. 8, doc. 207, we learn that the 
English had outdone the Dutch for some years in supplying fmlia with lead, 
vermilion, and quicksilver, for which a groat demand existed a.d. 1029. 

* The Surat maund was first of 28 lbs. and later on of 33 lbs. 
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England but imported into India by the English, coral^ and 
ivory stand out prominently. Coral was much in demand 
from very'ancient times. Several varieties of it have been 
spoken of in the Arthasastra of Kautilaya, probably of the 
fourth century before Chri.st. We have already seen a brisk 
trade in it at various ports. Naturally the English were 
interested in securing a share in its supply. William Finch 
demanded “ some small quantity of red coral, the first for a 
trial,” in 1609. Four years later Biddulph reported that 
coral would prove a good commodity, and held out the hope 
of selling a great quantity in Deccan where it was used for 
burning with the dead. Thomas Aldworth confirmed all the 
points of his predecessor, and added that 300 chests were 
usually brought from the Red Sea at a time and yet the 
market was never glutted. Afterwards Elkington advised 
the Company to send coral, as it would tend to a great profit. 
This experimental period w'as soon over. In 1616-17, when the 
question of transferring the English headquarters from Surat 
to Gogo, or Gogha, on the Kathiawar side of the Gulf of 
Cambay arose, it W'as pointed out that the latter place was 
not “ so fit for the vent of three of our main commodities, 
which are coral, lead and teeth.” The report of Thomas 
Kerridge is worthy of notice : “ That from Mocha is of a 
paler hue, yet they spare not to furnish this place (Surat) 
with at least 300 chests at every return. You may boldly 
send by every shipping adventure, far greater quantities 
than is now supplied, and rely on a competent gain by such 
employment.” 

The Surat merchants were naturally alarmed at the ever¬ 
growing quantities imported by the English and Dutch 
merchants. The Company were informed that the people of 
the country were “ in purpose to relinquish their corall trade 
out of the Red Sea, seeing ours so much better than theirs.” 
The Indian merchants petitioned the Prince to prohibit the 
sale of foreign coral and its further supply through the 
Europeans. The, local Governor forbade the landing of coral 
> Letters Eecd., I, pp. 33, 307, 310 ; III, p. 10; IV, p. 162. 
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fropi the English fleet. The English appealed against the 
prohibitory order, and were given permission to sell their 
coral at Surat or elsewhere for one year, provided they should 
bring no more of it. Some time after, when they insisted on 
selling coral in the Deccan, the Surat merchants prohibited 
the provision of calicoes to them. For a time they quietly 
complied with the wishes of the Indian traders, but they did 
not intend to give up such a profitable business without a 
struggle. The question at issue was quite clear to the prince 
and the people. We are informed that Prince Shah Jahan 
flew into a rage at the sight of the royal order granting the 
provisional permission referred to above, and tore it up stating, 
“ nothing else but the profitt and bread of his people could 
content us.”^ No more significant testimony is required to 
show the growing control by the Europeans of the carrying 
and external trades of the country. 

The English were not willing to submit to the restrictions 
imposed on the importation of coral. They proceeded to 
seize and plunder Indian .ships. Dabul, Gogha, Diu and Surat 
vessels easily fell a prey. These high-handed adventures were 
followed by an ultimatum to the Governor of Surat for paying 
up more than 200,000 mamudies for the various wrongs they 
had suffered. The English piracies created consternation 
among the merchants of the various ports ; the Dutch, too, 
refused to give any assistance against the English; the 
Governor had therefore to succumb to their demands. The 
dispute was accommodated by the payment of a very large 
sum, the purchase of the whole stock of coral in the hands of 
the English, and by a compact for a complete liberty of trade 
in future. 

This was the beginning and the end of all troubles from the 
Surat merchants. The days of their free and independent trade 
with the African and Asiatic countries had almost passed away 
by the presence and extensive dealings of the two Eurojtean 
nations in the Indian waters, and they succumbed to the inevit- 

■ Eng. Fact.. Vol. 1618-21, p. 326; Vol. 1622, pp 1, 31, 54, 130, 137, 
151, 176, 320. 

1 
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able. It was not merely the question of the provision of coral 
that had been settled, but the riylit of free trade with Persia and 
other countries had been seotred and the privilege of importimj 
foreign goods into India on the same basis as the nationals of 
Asiatic countries had been enjoying till then was obtained. The 
latter meant the trartsference of one branch after another of the 
Oriental trade into the hands of (he Europeans on account of 
their superiority at sea. 

The English share in this coral trade went on increasing,^ 
until a brief stop was put to it by the wars in the Deccan. 
However, it recovered in 1033, when three kinds of coral were 
sold at Rs.8f, Rs.9| and Rs.4 per seer at Surat, their price.s 
in England being 12s.- -Ids. 7d., los. and 7s. jjerlb. respectively. 
This dealing gave a inofit of about 80 per cent. Gains were 
naturally variable ; three years before they could make only 
37 p(!r cent on Italian coral. A growing market was also 
found at Masulipatani and Golcondah, where 20 or 30 chests 
costing in England 14|s. per lb. and selling at Masulipatam 
at 100 pagodas the maund of 26 lbs. were advised in 1636. 
In the same year great prospects of its sale in China were 
pointed out by llornford, who undertook a voyage to Macao 
“ to gain an entrance into the China trade.” The growth in 
this branch is evident from the remark of the President of 
the iSurat Factory in 1639 that, ne.\t to broadcloth, coral was 
“ the most staple and vendible commodity that Flurope 
produced.” The price was reported to bo Rs.lOJ per siicr 
of 18 ])ice, a “ pi'ice not of late years heard of.” Duriiig the 
next few years vve hear of sales of coral at Kaybag, Rija])ore, 
Armagaon, Bhaktal, Cochin, Agra, in licngal, and on all the 
Malabar coast from Goa to Cape Comorin. The English had 
the whole trade to theniselv(!s on account of the war between 
the Dutch and Portuguese. In 1644 the price was 115 pagodas 
per maund against 100 in 1636 at Masulipatam, and 4000 lbs. 
yearly were demanded for that market. However, the tide 

■ Eng. Fact, Vol. I(t:!4-39, pp. 204, 208, 220. 228; Vnl. 1042-43, 
p. 86 (Jf. the Dutch testimony of the iiourishin^ and growing trade 
in coral in the hands of the English. It said that tliey had sold 46,700 Eng. 
lbs. at 16/8. 
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be^an to turn at the prospect of a peace between the two 
nations. Th<! Company were infornuul that “ but now the 
Portingales liave peace and open trade, we may not exjiect 
the like opportunity, since they will undoubtedly abundantly 
supply those markets in the future.” After that year com- 
plaijits began to pour in as to coral remaining a dead com¬ 
modity, so that in 16.50 the Company were advised to stop 
further supplies and most of the coral was got rid of at a 
considerable loss. Yet it a])pears that the English continued 
to hold the market on the Coromandel, while the Dutch and 
Portuguese recovered their lost position on the Malabar coast. 

As to ivory* it has been seen that large amounts of it were 
annually imported into India by the Portuguese and many 
Asiatic merchants who traded with the various countries of 
Africa. When the English began to take the place of both 
sets of importers, they turned their attention to this artich; 
also. The first sale of ivory by an Englishman consisted of 
two elephants’ teeth captured from an Indian junk. Two 
years later, in 1611, an English ship brought to Surat 
tusks, broadcloth, kerseys, says, tin and red lead. 
The tusks were sold at 62| to 04 maniudies per maund in 
1613. Next year their commodities of quicksilver, lead, 
vermilion and teeth gave them such “ reasonable profit, 
beyond their computation ” that greater quantities were 
advised from home. It is strange that the English could 
make largo profits on ivory brought from Plngland; the 
African supply must have given tremendous gains to the 
importers. The wars in the Indian waters dislocated the 
Persian and African trarhi, and thus reduced the necessary 
supplies of ivory. In 1022 the price obtained at Nawpee, near 
Burhanpur, was Rs.32 per maund of 43 seers, but Rs.45 per 
Akbari maund at Agra. Ivory ceased to be brought into 
India by the English from 1630 to 1648. The prices were very 
uncertain, because they depended upon irregular supplies 
from Mozambique and Malinda. A Surat letter of 1646 states 
that “ elephants’ teeth are constantly in these parts a staple 

‘ Eng. Fact, V’ul. 1643-45, p. 230; Vol. 1646-60, pp. 290, 291 ; Vol. 
1661-54, p. 67. 
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commodity. The sorts formerly sent from England are now 
fetdiing Rs.30 per maund of 40 seers, which is about 2s. per 
lb.; and in England they will cost 10s. or 11s. per cwt.”* 
The usual price at Ahmadabad was reported Rs.32-34 only. 
The above prices hardly left any profit, so the imports of 
ivory were always very small during this period. 

• Eng. Fact., Vol. 1622-23, pp. 8, 108; Vol. 1640-50, p. 8. 



CHAPTER V 

THE ANGLO-INDIAN TKADE 
(1658-1707) 

Nature of the Data. The first period of infancy, dependence 
and disappointment is succeeded by one of unbounded energy 
in all directions of the Company’s business. The brilliant 
succe.ss of that body excited the envy of the mercantile 
classes in England and attracted many adventurous spirits 
to the East as “ interlopers ” or “ pirates.” In India, too, 
the Company’s business was much depressed by cumbersome 
re.strictions, heavy transit duties and other undue levies. It 
will be seen how the Company struggled hard against both 
sets of difficulties and how it came out successful in both. 
Notwithstanding those long struggles fought out in India as 
well as at home, the Company did mightily succeed in firmly 
building up the English trade with the East. 

The data for the earlier part of this second period arc not 
available in any published record, hence the returns for the 
export trade have been compiled from the Manuscript Letter 
Books of the Court in the India Office. The Court Books and 
Marine Records, too, occasionally afford very valuable 
material. The annual values of bulhon and merchandise 
compiled for the years 1667-73 differ from the account 
presented to« Parliament by the Company. The discrepancy 
is probably due to the inclusion or exclusion of a ship or ships 
in a different year from the one taken by the latter. The 
ships mentioned in an April letter, 1660-61, might sail in May; 
in such a case they should actually be included in the returns 
for the year 1661-62, but in my account which is identical with 
the one preserved in the Court Book 25a, they have been 
117 
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accounted for in the year 1660-61. I have followed the 
Letters throughout up to 1681-82, the last year for which 
regular returns of the cargoes of East-bound ships are given in 
those Records. The' Minutes of the Court also do not afford 
any regular material for the following years, hence separate 
returns for money and merchandise cannot be made out for 
the period* succeeding the year 1681-2. 


Development of Export Trade 

It has been remarked that when the Company resumed 
their trade on the confirmation of their exclusive charter, 
in 1657, they showed an unprecedented activity. During 
six and one-third years, from January, 1658, to April, 1664, 
they sent out eighty-four ships to the East on which were 
exported in 

Bullion .... £733,748 
Produce and manufactures £258,022 /' 


£901,770. 


Their business was, however, very much curtailed on 
accoimt of the outbreak of war with the Dutch. In the next 
three years the Company’s trade consequently remained in a 
low state. Only nine ships could bo despatched with small 
amounts of money and merchandise. The annual average for 
this period of three years was £14,000 for money against 
£117,400 and £18,000 for goods against £41,000 of the previous 
six years. Taking the fat and lean years together, the average 
annual investment during the nine years was 

£80,000 . . in money \ 

£35,000 . . in gooda J 


: £121,000 in total exports. 


After the cessation of hostilities, great enthusiasm was 
shown in increasing the volume of trade. In the next seven 
years ninety-nine ships sailed to the East with £1,166,311 in 
treasure and about £600,000 in goods and merchandise of the 
growth and manufacture of England. It implied an average 
of £166,473 per annum for bullion, which sum is 193 per cent 
of the average of the previous nine years. The annual average 
of exports in merchandise was doubled as compared to the 
preceding period of nine years. This annual exportation oj 
^ See Appendices A and B on pp. 296-7 infra, 
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about £253,000 stands in marked contrast to the past career of 
the Company, when the sum total of the Company’s exports to 
India rarely amounted to £100,000 in any one year previous to 
1657 and in some years did not amount W even £25,000. 

Comparing tlie septennial returns of 1667-74 with those of 
1017-24, which years were marked by a great expansion of 
the Company’s trade, it will be observed that tlie amount 
of trade as represented by exports had developed to about 
2|-fold at the end of sixty years, while the annual average for 
goods alone in the two sejitennial periods .stood at £30,000 
and £85,500 respectively. It meant that the Company had 
succeeded in creating an increasing demand in the East for 
British woollens and other goods. Although it had to light 
against odds at home and abroad for its very existence, it not 
only kept open the Eastern inai’ket for E)\gland, but, with all 
the might, wealth and grandeur of tin; Dutch, was also 
successful in supplying greater quaiitities of Indian products 
to the countries of the Continent. Sir .Josiah Child in his 
spirit('d defence of the East India Company justly maintains 
and demonstrates that “ the. East India Trade is a most (if 
not the most) profitable and beneficial trade to the Kingdom.” 
“ It is a trade,” says he, “ that takes off a considerable 
quantity of our Native Commodities for our consumjitiou, at 
the cheapest rates. 

That brings us some commodities for further Manu¬ 
facture. 

That furnishes us with large quantities of goods for foreign 
markets. 

That gives employment to, and so maintains, great numbers 
of Erujlish Shipping. 

That occasions the building of more ships of burden and 
force, fit for warlike service, and defence of the Kingdom, 
than any other trade. 

That brings a considerable Revenue to Ilis Majesty’s 
Exchequer by Customs, and the greatest addition to the 
Kingdom’s Stock.”' 

^ TheE.I, Trade, p. (t, published 1(177 ; I.O, Tracts, 48r>, 
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Such were the undeniable advantages of the India trade, 
which on a moderate computation was adding directly to the 
stock of the Kingdom £500,000 in one yearA We have seen 
how merchants other than the shareholders of the Company 
were keen in securing a .share in that profitable trade, how the 
Company, too, were bent upon preserving to themselves the 
exclusive right of their Charter, and what a severe struggle 
ensued on the pressing problem. 

Notwithstanding the bitter controversy restarted in the 
’eighties on the necessity or otherwise of carrying on the 
Oriental trade by means of an exclusive Joint-Stock Company, 
the hue and cry raised by the Company’s opponents against 
the importation of calicoes, silks and even raw silk to the 
detriment of British manufactures, and the ever-increasing 
share of free merchants and factors in that trade, the last 
quarter of the century is marked by a distinct advance in the 
Eastern trade. The prosperous condition of the Company is 
evidenced by the very high prices of the India Stock, which 
were 246 in 1677, 300 in 1083 and 560 to 500 in 1685. 

For the eight years from 1674-75 to 1081-82 the exports to 
India were valued at £3,822,000, or on the average at £477,710 
per annum. This means an advance of about £226,000 
per annum, or of 89 per cent compared with the seven 

^ The calculation of Sir Josiah Child can be represented in a tabular 


form thus:— 

£ 

Indian imports into England—value. 860,000 

Expenses on factors, forts and other items deducted . . 60,000 


Net Imports by the Co. . . . 800,000 

All goods imported in private trade by officers, seamen and 

factors, consisting of diamonds, pearls, musk, ambergris £ 
and such-like commoditic.s.250,000 


Total Imports .... 1,050,000 

Exports to the Indies by the Company .... 4.10,000 

Exports to the Indies in private trade .... 120,000 


S.W.OOO 

Hence the conclusion that there was an addition to the national wealth of 
£500,000 by one year’s trade to India. 

The E.I. Trade, pp. 7-8. 
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yeafs immediately preceding 1674-75, and amounts to nine 
times the average for the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century. 

The net result of our .survey for the last twenty-four 
years, from 1658 to 1681, is represented in a tabular form 
below;— 


Company’s Exports to the East (Thousand £). 


Periods. 

(loods. 

Money. 

Total value. 

1658-06 inclusive 

312 

776 

1080 

1667-73 

004 

1105 

1770 

1674-81 

728 

3003 

3821 

Aggregate 

1044 

6034 

6680 


In other words, the exports in money and merchandise durinij 
this period amounted on an averaije to £278,000 per annum in 
round numbers. Although th<^ treasur*^ was proportionally as 
large as formerly, being in the proportion of three to one in 
merchandise, there is little doubt that a far greater demand 
had been created for English goods in the East. 

So far as the cotirse of the e.xport trade in the following 
years is concerned, it is necessary to recall the fact that neitluu 
the Letter Books nor the Court Minutes afford us regular data 
for the cargoes of the outgoing ships as they do for the 
twenty-four years which have been previously dealt with. 
Occasional returns are available, but they are useless in con¬ 
structing a consecutive history of the Company’s commerce. 
However, we are not altogether deprived of them. 

Expansion of Exports 

From the year 1680 regular statistics of British exports into 
the Indies have been preserved from the general wreck* by 
Moreau and Maegregor. Separate particulars of the exports 
of bullion and merchandise are, however, not available up to 
1708, nor have any particulars been preserved regarding the 
private trade with those parts. The defective character of 
these returns has been discussed at large in the Appendix,^ 

' See Appendix B, p. 297. * Register of ships in Part II, p. .'iilil, 
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and yet tlioy liave to be accepted for the years 1682 to 1697 
inclusive by reason of the absence of anything better. 
Moreau’s statistics for the subsequent ten years have been 
corrected in the light of the figures compiled in the Appendix 
from records of the Old -and New Companies. A third 
set of returns has also been compiled from the Cmstom 
House Books for these years, those for the earlier period not 
being available. 

On the basis of the returns compiled in the shipping list 
from 16,o8 to 168L-82 and 1698 to 1707 inclusive and that of 
Maegregor’s for the years 1682-97, the values of the export^ 
trade (through the channel of the Chartered Companies) with 
the East are stated below in decennial periods:— 


'S'ears, 

Decennial Totals 
(Thousand t). 

l(i58-()7 

1295 

1668-77 

3098 

1(578-87 

4901 

1(588-97 

2408 

1698-07- 

58.5(5 


17,.'501 Total foT fifty years 

These figures bear a distinct te-stimony to the expanding 
activities of the Company. While the amounts of specie and 
merchandise in the fi-st decade stood at £1,29.5,000, they rose 
to 2yfold in the ne.xt and to 4-fold during the third decade, 
giving an average of little less than £500,000 per annum 
within a comparatively small period of twenty years. The 
Company had, no doubt, succeeded in building up a very 
extensive trade with the East. The abnormal growth of the 
third decade is also to be aocoimted for by tin; fact that the 
Company had in those years launched a bold scheme, of 
making conquests in Banda, Bengal and Chittagong. Consc- 

• See pp 29f)--7, 1144-51 for the data. 

* This sum is made up of the following amounts :— 

£ 

3,959,721 Old f'nmpany’s exports. 

1,47.5,797 New ('ompany’s in 1(598-90—1791-2. 

176,352 IjCes m Maegregor’s in 1702-3--1797-8. 

243,945 Leas in Maegregor’s in 1698-99—1700-1. 


5,865,726 Actual total for 1698-1707. 
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quently more ships, specie and warlike stores were despatehed 
during tliose years. A depression was but the inevitable 
reflex, the inexorable result of the abortive militarist adven¬ 
tures of the Company, and it was accentuated by the long 
European War on the one side and the vigorous attacks of the 
public and Parliament on the exclusive jirivileges of the 
Company on the other. ^ In that period of acute distress and 
financial bankruptcy the exports of the Company shrank 
down to half of the previous decade. 

On the contrary, the last decade is characterised by an 
extraordinary expansion of Indo-British trade. For the first 
years when the Old and New Coiiijianies tried to worm each 
other out of trade their investments w(n'e very large, but the 
profits were comparatively small. The exports speedily went 
down in 1703 after their amalgamation, yet the grmer'al 
average remained high in spite of the European War. Separate 
returns for money and goods are trot a vailable in the records 
of both the Companies for thirteen years, but so far as the. 
total amouirt of e.xportiS is concruned it averaged at £.58.'3,.')0() 
pounds per annum. What a remarkable progress is indicated 
by those figures, when we reitrember that the Ew/Ksh exports 
to the East for fifty-seven years since the estahlishment of that 
trade to 1667 were approximately eepial to the amounts remitted 
in the ten years from 1698 to 1707 I Yet this is not the true 
starry. 

Full details for the export trade of this last period of ten 
years are fortunately available in the Books of the Custom 
House. From the annual accounts of exported spv'cie and 

r Pamphlets .against the HI. ('o.;— 

Kelloctions upon the Past India and Royal African Companies, hy 
Roger Coke, London, ItiOli. 

A treatise (Concerning the Regulation, etc., by Roger Coke, London, 1690. 

A discourse concerning the Pa-st India Trade, hy John Carv, written in 

1695. 

Reasons for constituting a New Past India Co. in London, .anonymous 
and dateless, seems to he written hetweeii 1695 and 1700. 

A Letter to a friend concerning pie East India Trade,anoiiymous,London, 

1696. 

Proposals for Settling the East India Trade, anonymous, London, 
1696, 
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goods compiled from these books in the note below,^ it will be 
seen that goods of the value of more than £600,000 per annum 
had been sent to the East during these years, while the exports 
of specie came up v^ry nearly to £500,000 per annum, and the 
total amount of gold and silver for the nine years was £4,475,000 
against £5,437,000 in goods, giving us an average of £1,101,000 
per year. 

Thus the balance of trade was mightily upset in these years. 
While the amount of bullion exported in the twenty-four years 
from 1658 to 1681 was thrice that of goods, the same fell to 
82 per cent during the last decade. Never before was so large 
a proportion of merchandise exported out of England to 
the East. 

It has previously been seen that the total exports of the 
two Companies as given in their records amounted to 5-8 
million pounds. The Custom House, however, registered 
about £11,000,000, It is evident that this excess of exports 
was handled by private merchants. It moans that private 
trade had assumed such large proportions as to approximately 
equal the trade of the Company. It will have been perfectly 
clear that to arrive at the real extent of the total English 
export trade with the East during these fifty years we should 
also reckon the large but unknown quantities of gold, silver, 
coral, amber and other merchandise exported by the mariners 
and officers of each ship, the “ free ” merchants, the clan¬ 
destine traders and the “ separate ” traders. According to 

’ Official Exports from 1098 to 1710. 


Years. 

Specie, 

Goods. 

1G08 

390,230 

451,196 

1699 

832,795 

997,116 

1700 

807,583 

932,275 

1701 

725.593 

847.657 

1702 

410,762 

498,247 

1703 

451,277 

586,254 

1704 

303,012 

496,439 

1705 

Not available 

1706 

231,540 

268.734 

1707 

313,283 

369,258 

1708 

362,469 

973,375 

1709 

606,469 

674,826 

1710 

228,102 

354,413 
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Sir J. Child, the proportion of private trade to the Company’s 
trade about the year 1075 was 2 : 7, but its amount must har-e 
gone on increasing with the extending indulgence of tlie 
Company in permissive trade and tlie growmg number of shijis 
sent out. It cannot really be accounted at less than one-half 
of the Company’s trade from 1678 to 1697, while from 1658 
to 1677 the average ratio between the two trades can be taken 
to be as 1 :4. That during the last decade it equalled the 
Company’s trade has already been shown. On those assump- 
tioms the aggregate value of the whole English export trade 
with the East can ho approximately represented by the 
following sums;— 


British Exports to the East. 


Years, 

Value of 
Exports (in 
Thousands). 
£ 

Remarks. 

1658-1081 

6680 

Co.’s. 

1682-1697 

1670 

6032 

Private, assunfed as { of the Co. s. 
Co.’s. 

1698-1707 

2516 

9912 

Private, assumed as | of the Co's. 
Both Co.’s and Private. 

Total for fifty years , 

, 26,810 



An analysis of the foregoing figures shows that, in spite of 
the violent fluctuations in the exports of money and goods 
sent to the East, the yearly average amounts to more tlian 
£500,000 sterling for the half-century from 1658 to 1707. It 
stands in sharp and pleasant contrast to the preceding fifty- 
seven yearn of the infancy of the Anglo-Oriental trade when 
the annual average touched the maximum amount of £100,000. 

During the second half of the century, too, the first decade 
could not claim more than £150,000 in any case per year in the 
exports to the East, but in the last decennium the trad(! 
attained a height that startles the most optimistic student. 
The exports actually increased to £1,100,000 per annum. This 
rapid rise in the face of the inexorable Dutch competition 
could not but be a matter of unalloyed satisfaction to the 
English nation. 
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That it is a modest estimate and rather tends to an under¬ 
valuation of the English trade with the East cannot be 
doubted. The writer of “Some Considerations” maintained, 
without quoting his source of information, that within forty 
years fiom 1003 to 1703 the exports of coin and bullion 
to the East Indies had been £21,000,000 against £2,000,000 
to Denmark and Sweden and £10,000,000 to France. 
Thes(! figures afford an eloquent testijuony of the para¬ 
mount importance of the Indo-Engli.sh trade even in those 
d.iys. 

Repeated protests wer<^ heard from numerous writers on the 
ceaseless inrush of Indian calicoes and silks and the conse¬ 
quent prevention of the consumption of English and European 
manufactures, the increasing unemployment and impoverish¬ 
ment of the people, the continual exhaustion of Europe and 
the generous enrichment of the people of India. Dr. D’Avenant 
computed the gold and silver brought into Europe during 
the sixteenth and ,S(!venteenth centimes to be £800,000,000, 
and reckoned that £1.70,000,000 of it had been carried away 
and sunk in the East. “ From whence I have reason to 
conclude,” writes he, “ that the European nations had been 
richer by a full third than they are, if that trade had never 
been discovered and undertaken.” 

What sums out of the large amount of money and merchan¬ 
dise exported by the Company were directly absorbed by India, 
and what .share was appropriated by other Asiatic countries, 
cannot be definitely stated. Oiu’ shipping list offers all the 
necessary information for the years IC-iiS-Sl and 1098-1707. 
No separate and consecutive returns for the intervming 
period are available on the volume and distribution of trade 
in the various centres of the Company’s activities. 

Distribution of Trade 

From the study of the detailed annual statistics, which have 
been relegated to Appendix D of this chapter, it appears that 
the amount of shipping sent to Surat and Bantam is approxi¬ 
mately equal, being eighty-four ships in all of 32,000 tons to 
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eaclj place in the twenty-foiu' years from 1058 to 1081. Tliis 
gives an average of 3| ships ol 1333 tons per annum 
to each of those two factories. On the other liami, thi^ 
Coromandel coast and tin; Bay of Bengal together claimed 
112 ships of the total burden of 43,000 tons, or l-J slii|)s of 
1700 tons burden per year. Tliat is, 70 -per cent of all the 
shipping sent out of England was in the first instance meant fur 
India and only 30 per cent to all other places in Asia. The 
result of these twenty-four years’ shij)[)ing statistics is 
summarised below:— 

Places 'I’otal tonnage. Ships per jear. Per cent. 


Bantaui . 

32,000 


30 outsule India 

Surat 

32,000 


70 for India 

Coa-st and IJay 

43,000 


An altogf'ther 


story is 

told by tlu! returns 


exports, since hy Jar the largest amount was invested in India. 
While it received 88 per cent of all the exports tn money and 
goods, other Asiatic places claimed only 12 per cent. Tlmn 
Surat’s share was 33 per cent of the whole, and th(! reniiiin- 
ing 55 jje.r cent w'ere despatched to th<! Coast and Bay. 
But the disparity becomes more re.markable in the relative 
consumption of treasure and goods in each of the three 
centres:— 

The Percenhuje Proportion of the Shares of each Ventre in 



Surat (.^last and Bay. 

llantain. 

Total E.xports 

33 55 

12% 

Money . 

24 04 

12% 

Goods . 

03 25 

12% 


That is, 04 per cent of all the treasure sent to the Indies was 
spent on the Coromandel coast and in Bengal, and only one- 
fourth of the English nuuchandisc could be disposed of in 
the.se two extensive jiortions of India.. The position was 
almost reversed in the case of Surat. It took over (!3 ])er cent 
of the goods and only 24 per cent of the specie sent out to the 
East. On the other liand. Bantam and all other places outside 
India could take no mor(; than 12 per cent of each of the 
two items. (Sec Appendix E on p. 299.) 
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This unequal distribution becomes still more conspicuous if 
we find out the percentage proportions of the specie and goods 
despatched to each centre separately. It appears that the Coast 
and Bay received 89 per cent in money and the rest, 11 per 
cent, in goods; the two quantities in the case of Bantam were 
related to each other as 77 : 33 ; while in Surat, which con¬ 
sumed the large.st proportion of goods, the ratio of treasure to 
merchandise was raised to 56 :44. English woollens and 
metals found very little market in Bengal or on the Coro¬ 
mandel side, but they readily made their way into the Mogul 
Empire through Surat, the Gate of India. In one word, the 
ratio of specie to goods in each of those places was for— 

Surat. Coast and Bay. Bantam. 

66 : 44 89 : 11 77 ; 33 

No statistical information on the relative distribution of 
money and goods can be traced out for the succeeding years 
up to 1697. It is, however, certain that on account of the war 
with the Mogul and the expulsion of the English from Bantam, 
still greater amounts must have been spent in India up to 1690. 
According to our shipping list, in the nine years from 1682 to 
1690, inclusive, only 18 per cent of the total tonnage de¬ 
spatched from England to the East was destined for places 
outside India, and the remaining 82 per cent was meant for 
India alone. 

Ninety-one ships were actually sent to India with a 
burden of 39,870 tons in all, while some twenty-nine ships 
with a tonnage of about 8700 tons sailed to Priaman, Ton- 
queen, etc. Thus the proportions in the two periods stand 
as below:— 

Years. fclurat. Coast and Bay. Bantam, 

1658-81 30 40 30 \ Percentage 

1682-90 39 43 18/ of shipping 

For the next six years the details of exports to Surat show 
that jts share in English exports—both goods and money— 
during this short period had risen to 38 per cent of the whole 
export trade, though the percentage proportion of ships and 
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tonaago respectively had fallen down to 32 and 34J per cent 
of all the shipping sent to the Indies in this period. 

It will have been obvious now that in the whole period of 
forty years the Company’s business was almost wholly 
centred in India. Up to the year 1081 only 12 per cent of all 
the English exports to the East were spent out of India, whili! 
in the succeeding sixteen years the share of other Asiatic 
countries, on the evidence of the shipping rettinis, could be 
assumed to have shrunk down to approximately half of the 
above-mentioned proportion. But a big surprise awaits us in 
the next decade. In the absence of definite statistics it could 
not be fully realised how the excessive duties imposed upon 
calicoes and muslins on the one hand, and the prohibition of 
Indian silks since 1698 on the other, enormously modified the 
channels of Indo-British commerce. The relative distribution 
of this trade suddenly changed its course. From 1698 to 1707, 
inclusive, 160 ships of the burden of 55,700 tons were sent out* 
to the Bast, but oidy 85 were directly destined for India, and 
the rest had gone to Priaman, Fort York, and China. Tlie 
practice of annually sending four or five ships to China was 
begun in these years. When these ships returned from that 
country, one generally went to unload its Chinese wares in 
Bengal, the other to Fort St. George, the third to Surat, 
sometimes a fourth to Mocha, and the fifth to England. These 
three or four vessels afterwards sailed for England laden with 
Indian and Arabian commodities. Thus it is evident that the 
actual proportion oj tonnage, for India had much more 
increased than has been shown above. Still, so Jar as the 
appropriation of English exports is concerned, the, share of India 
had undoubtedly been very much reduced. 

The proportions of exports and tonnage to the East during 
this last decade are given side by side for comparison :— 


Per cent Per cent 
Places. Exports. Tonnage. 

Surat. 20 24 

Coast and Bay .... 62 30 

Outside India .... 28 40 


In other words, the share of countries other than India in 
^ See pp. 365-9 infra. 

K 
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exports hiid risen from G-12 pi* ocirt in the previous years to 
28 per cent, and in tonnage from 18-30 to 40 per cent during 
tliis decade. Tliere are, however, one or two factors to be 
taken into account in arriving at the actual proportions. As 
pointed out before, the (,'liiuese trade, had been developed to 
supply India as well as England with Chinese goods. Instead 
of sending money and English goods direct to India, three 
ships with money and a small (luantity of merchandise were 
usually first sent to China to buy goods and gold for the Indian 
markets. After the disposal of these goods at 8urat, Ewt St. 
George, Calcutta, or llugly, the proceeds were invested in 
Indian commodities fit for England. Similarly, a ship some¬ 
times went out of England direct to Mocha, Persia, or 
Maldives, took a lading of the artiiilcs fit for Surat, disposed 
them at a profit tlime and carried back Indian commodities to 
England. Although the direct English exports to India wen; 
thus lessened, yiit the moneys available for investments in 
India were much more than would be indicated by the annual 
returns of exports. Eor instance, we should add the money 
paid by the Company in England for the bills of exchange 
drawn upon it from the various centres in India for sums 
borrowed by its agents from Englishnnm resident in the East. 
The moneys earned by em])loyiug ships on friught and for 
convoys of native shipping were not less considerable. TIuui to 
the profits made on exported goods and in Eastern commerce 
are to be added the customs of Gombroon, consulage, and 
otln* profits there. C()nse,(|uimtly it is higldy essential in 
])r(!senting the true proportions and amounts of English 
exports appropriated by various centres that account should 
be taken of these hiddim and indirect imports^ and sources of 
the Company’s income. 

Character of English Exports. Having studied the course 
of the aggregate English exports to the East, we proceed to 
analyse the character of merchandise sent out by the Company. 

1 Letter Bk., X, p. 194. See the appendices to this chapter for the 
detailed returns of exports and shipping upon which the conclusions of this 
sectiuii are based. 
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The main articles of the produce and manufacture of Kngland 
in this half a century, as in the previous om^, were lead, ii-on, 
and woollens; while quicksilver, vermilion, coral, and 
elephants’ teeth were first procured from Europe and Africa 
and then sent on to India for sale. As can be. (sxpeeted from 
the growing volume of trade, far greater quantities l)egaii to he 
sent out than had ever been despatclKid be.fois^ 1(157. Eor 
instance, adding up the various items of the detailed account 
of the cargoes of ships sent by the Company in tlie four years 
of 1053-50, vve find that the total value of merchandise was 
only £7426, which was distributed as follows 

Goods Exported from 1053 (o 1050. 

£ 

lUoadclolh . . . 1954 . 

Lead .... 1722 

Vermilion . . . 593 

Quickftilvor . . . 2211 

Misoeliancous . . 945 

Tliis was <1 period of unparalleled slump in the C'ompiiuy's 
business, and hence the foregoing value does not roju i'sent tlie 
normal course of trade, yet it is most interesting for showing 
the relative importance of the different goods. ^ 

Thus the annual value of ex)K)rted inercliandise in the four 
years of an acute depres.sion in tlie CVunjiany’s trade was 
merely £1850. Out of this one-fouith was invested in cloth. 
Things, however, changed very rapidly after 1057. In the 
next five years £258,000 worth of merc-liandiso, or 20 per cent 
of the total exports, was ch'spatched to the Kasl. Then the 

^ Letter Bk., I. 

Hero it is well to recall a few salient facts regaiduig the amount of 
merehandi.se exported in the earlier fienod :— 

1525. Total money and gixid.s proposed were £80,000 ; 25 stammelles, 
100 perpetuanos, 180 tons lead i\cre proposed to be sent. Court 
Bk. 7, p. 140. 

1033. Total more than £80.00(>; woollens and cloth, £0759 out of the 
total goods worth £1K,987. Kng. Kact., \’ol 1030-33, p. 280. 

1040. 320 eloth.s to ISvirat and Bantam, t'ourt Bk., 17. p. 134. 

1048. 200 cloths, 400 pigs of lead, 7 tons of teeth and 80 cheats of 
quicksilver sent out. Court Bk.. 22, jip. 29, 09, 72. 

1660. 200 cloths, 20 chests of coral, £3000 worth vermilion ami teeth 
were sent out. 
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following quinquennium, though characterised by another 
depression on account of the Anglo-Dutch War, shows the 
progressive tendency visible in the preceding period. For the 
five years of 1664-Q8 full details of exported goods with the 
prices at which they were bought by the Company are 
preserved in the Home Miscellaneous, Vol. 16, of the India 
Office.* They differ here and there from the returns recorded 
in the Letter Books, and hence there are discrepancies in the 
total values of goods shown in the following table and those 
stated in the chart of annual exports which appears as an 
appendix to this chapter.^ 


Value of the Articles Exported in the Years l(iC4-6S. 


Articles. 

1664-05 

1665-06 

166()-67 

1667-68 

1668-60 

I’otal 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Woollens 

. 10,008 

16,734 

843 

23,046 

18,636 

68,267 

Lead 

. 3,243 

848 

298 

7,246 

6,234 

17,869 

Tin 

— 


— 

4,280 

5,834 

10,114 

Copper . 

. 2,598 


— 

(),625 

11,787 

21,010 

Coral 

1,121 

477. 

1,012 

__ 

13,956 

16,566 

Quicksilver 

. 6,904 

2,177 

731 

J 2,478 

8,237 

29,527 

Vermilion 

. 3,132 

367 

__ 

2,095 

i,462 

7,056 

Miscellaneou.s 

. 1,781 

1,016 

280 

8,353 

2,553 

13,983 

Total 

. 27,787 

20,619 

3.164 

64,123 

(;S,699 

184,392 


On these figures it is obvious that in these five years goods 
worth 184 J thousand pounds were, exported to the Indies, out 
of which woollens and other cloth were worth above ,£68,000; 
metals and vermilion £85,600, coral £10,500, and the various 
articles like sword-blades, knives, medicines, musk, alum, 
brimstone, mirrors, glassware, paper, shots, provisions, etc., 
cost about £14,000 in all. In other words, the ratio of goods 
to total exports had risen from 26 per cent of the last quin¬ 
quennial period to 39 per cent; while 37 per cent of the 
goods were in cloth, 46J per cent in metals, and the rest 
covered all other commodities. In the succeeding years not 
only did the exports swell to large proportions, but relatively 
far greater quantities of cloth were sent to India. The 


‘ Pp. 1-116. 


• Appendix A on p. 290. 
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follnwing arc the details of the shipment of cloth and other 
goods from 1076 to 1686 :— 

£ 


Broadcloth and other woollens 

11)79 

48,684 


1671 

52,445 

»» >» M 

1678 

24,764 

»» >> »» 

1679 

32,913 


1680 

51,666 

Total cloth and woollens . 

1676-8(1 

210,472 

Other goods, stores, etc. . 

1676-80 

194,646 

Total . 


405,118 

Cloth and woollens . 

1681 

94,856 

>♦ .» 

1682 

42,630 


1683 

24,448 

»♦ »» 

1684 

47,827 

M 

1685 

48,414 

Total cloth and woollens . 

1681-85 

258,174 

Other goods, stores, etc. , 

1681-85 

187,440 

’I’otal 


445,614* 


It should he rememhered -that various methods weri! 
adopted by the Company in this period to enlarge the export 
of woollens and other English goods. For instance, the factors 
in India w(!re ordenid to oblige the nnsrehants connected with 
the Company to take these goods in payment for half the 
merchandise supplied by tlnmi to the Company; serious 
elforts were made to procure pepper in exchange for English 
goods in the Malabar factories ; and ord(!rs wer(! also s(mt to 
dispose the goods at their cost price in India and China, so that 
the necessity of exporting money be minimised to the lowest 
extent. It was by these means that the proportion of woollens 
to other goods had soared to 62 per cent in the quinquennium 
of 1676-80 and 58 per cent in the following five years against 
37 per cent in the quinquennium of 1664-68. 

’ In the JoumaJs of tlie House of ('ommons, XT, pp. 09 and 110, there is 
a mention of the “ Account of hM. Goods Imported between 1075 and 1085,” 
and of another “Account of the E.l. Goods Exported to the K. Indies for 
ton years ending 1()85.” The latter has been preserved in the State rapers, 
J^omestic, James II, v. 104, and has been lierc reproduced from Scott’s 
Joint-Stock Companies, II, p. 137. 
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Not only ilkl the proportion beeoine so liigh, but the am'mal 
value showed a coiisidiirable increase in the following 
maimer:— 

Average Annual Value of Woollens Exported to India. 

£ 

1004-08 inclusive . . lli,(>00 

I(i70-8U „ . . 42,004 

1081-85 „ . . 51,035 


As the succeeding years arc known to have been marked by a 
great trade depression produced by the long Europcjau War, the 
quantities of exported goods could not be so large as in the 
t(!U years just reviewed. Yet to satisfy the popular demand 
the Comjiajiy were obliged by their charter of 1(193 to annually 
export English goods to the, value of £100,000.* I'lie 
incorporation of such a clause in the chaiter is in itself a 
strong proof of the growing volume of the English exports to 
the East. The ffouse of Commons was informed by the 
Company that in 1091 and 1692, cloth and other goods of the 
value of £100,000 were sent to the East,^ while for the follow¬ 
ing three years the value was imuitioiied as £30(1,205.^ The 
export of woollens seems to have suffered a S(d-back. It 
appears from an account of woollen cloth se.nt to India from 
December, 1684, to December, 1699, that in these fifteen years 
cloths of the estimated value of £431,861 in all were sent by 
the Company as under :— 


Lonpc'loth 
Short cloth . 

Spanisli cloth 

C'lotli sashes, kcrsics, etc. 

'I'otal 


40,482 

m 

5(i2 

2,001 


pieces 


44,420 pieces - 15,417 Ihs. weight of 
t he computed value of 1^431,804. 


This account can be supplemented by the ofhcial values of 
the principal commoditiiis as recorded in the Books of the 


' Court Bk., 37, {)p. 37, 42. 

^ Court Bk., 30, p. 190. 

® Court Bk., 30, p. 19(). 

^ England's Almanack, 1700. British Mus., 810, M. 11-K. Cf. Home 
Misc., Vol. 40, p. 122. 
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CiuAnm lloust! aud compiled for the first time in the Apjnnidix,' 
Tile aggregate values of various items witli their percentage 
proportion to tlie sum t,ot,al of all exports are given below to 
show the remarkable jirogress made in tins period :— 


Oljiciid Vdliicx iij Exports jmm KifiH 1710. 


Articles. 
Woollens . 
Iron, J']nj;lisli 
Iron. Koieigu 
head 

< 'oral, I'ovei''n 
Miscellaneous 


Total \'ulne. 

. ei,<>77,l>()S 
•1I),2!J3 \ 
27.:i87 ( 
78.OS0 
2(),70f) 
(>l<>.t)5l 


I'erccnlage o! tlie whole. 



4 


d\ 

1 

:i:i 




.4s the ollieial values were in almost all eases, espeeialiy 
during Avar-time, below the market prices, the preceding sums 
fall far short of the actual value, of the goods sent t.o the East. 
Hence the real jirogi ess w as st ill more rapid than is revealei I by 
these figures. 

It is clear that the annual average for woollens had gone up 
to £,Slt.H0() as compared to ,£10,801 in the decennium of 
11)70 8.5. A eomjianson of the, two most brisk periods of the 
fifty years from LOGO to 1710 shows that a remarkable change 
had bemi wrought in i,he relative and positive values of 
woollens and oilier goods. 'I’he situation in the two periods 
will be realised at a glance from the following table :— 


IVrecnt im rease 

J()7<t-85. IOnS-1710. of II over 1. 

Annual value of goods . . . .tl.'jd,.'),')? ' Nil 

„ ., w'oitiliMi.s , . £-!<»,Slit £Sd,80() hll 

Ratio of w'oollens to goods . . r»,7.1UO 58:100 

On the evidence ailduced in the previous section it is 
evident that about one-eighth ])art of these (>xports could be 
disposed of outside India, and the rest, 88 per cenf., was 
consumed in India alone ! 


1 Appendix 0 on p 20S. 






CHArTBR VI 

THE VOLUME AND CHARACTER OF IMPORTS 

The whole period of fifty years from 1658 to 1707 is more or 
less blank with regard to the regidar returns of the values of 
imports. The names of the ships which arrived from tlic East 
laden with Indian and Chinese goods can bo found out from 
the manuscript Letters and Minutes of the Court or the Home 
Miscellaneous Series at the India Office, but neither the cost, 
nor real vahie.s, nor even the estimated values of their cargoes 
are available except for a few years only.' Hence the regidar 
course of trade cannot be presented here. There are, however, 
available annual sale lists of the imported goods with the 
prices at which they were put up for sale by the Company, and 
also the annual orders of the Court sent to their factors in 
the East for providing goods for home. These two sources 
have been utilised for showing the groivth of the Eastern trade 
with England. 

This half a century is characterised by rapid progress in 
Oriental imports. Their value* in 1662-63 was £384,671 and 
rose to £432,869 in 1608-69, but very considerable progress 
was made in the following years. In the Whitehall Report 
(a.d. 1697) upon' the Foreign Trade of England we are 
informed that from the year 1670 to 1088 the importations 
amounted upon the sale in England to about one million 
pounds skrling per annum, of which about one-half was usually 

^ Ladings of the ships which arrived in London in the years 1674 and 
1676 arc given in the Homo Miscellaneous, Vol. 15, pp. 1-40. A list of 
ships carrying calicoes is given on pp. 598-800 for the ten years from 1711 
to 1720 in tho Home Miscellaneous, Vol. 49. 

* British Museum Manuscript, Sloane, 2,902, p. 108. 
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re-exported. Later figures of the Company’s animal sales are 
not available. In fact, when the Conimissioners had no 
statistics before them up to the year of their report (1097), 
it is almost impossible to restore them noy. We can, however, 
confidently assert that an unprecedented advance was made 
in the import trade during the period of the co-existence of the 
two Companies, It must have been commensurate with the 
extraordinary inflation of monetary exports from England. 
The amount of the Old Company’s business was necessarily 
reduced from what it was before on account of the tooth-and- 
claw competition and the active crusade begun by privateers 
and the New- Company against the former, but the aggregate 
business had undoubtedly swelled to large proportions. 

The official values of goods directly imported from the East 
into England, based on their assumed and declared prime 
costs in places of origin, afford an adequate idea of the special 
boom brought about by the financial activities of the two 
rival Companies. 1 These prices can bo taken as roughly 
appro.ximatiug their invoices. The average animal value of 
goods as registered in the Books of the Custom House from 
1698 to 1707 amounted to £580,640, while in tlie three years 
of boom (1699-1701) the average was as high as £755,871. 
Assuming the sale values to be only twice the prime cost of 
goods, which is undoubtedly an under-estimation, wo find that 
in this decade the old level of £1,000,000 sterling realised at 
the Company’s sales was far outstripped. In some years the 
total value of sales might have risen even to about £2,000,000. 

The Company’.s trade had (mabled England to become the 
great mitrepot and sup])lier of the E.I. goods to Europe and 
America, From 1670 to 1688—the year of the outbreak of a 


' Ofirinl Value iij 

Imports 

11 StcrUxff. 

1608 .. 

£356,500 

1703 

.. £696,300 

if;90 .. 

717,01>5 

1704 

.. 757.814 

1700 .. 

787,731 

1705 

Missing in Onstoms Hooks 

1701 . 

762,188 

1706 

.. 644,652 

1702 . 

247,014 

1707 

.. 356,838 



Total 

£6,225,760 
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European war—tlie re-exports of the E.I. goods amouiitcd on 
the average to £500,000 jxt annum, the basis for this calcula¬ 
tion being the purchase prices at tlm sales of the Company. 
Pepper, indigo, silhs, calicoes, and drugs were the chief 
commodities in constant demand throughout the Western 
world. The English naturally made very considerable 
profits by the supply of these goods. An khsa of the financial 
benefit a(!cruing from this trade at the end of the seventeenth 
century is furnished by Sir William Petty, who stated that the 
exports of Indian goods were valued at £600,000 and their 
returns were ncarhj equal to twice the qmme cost of the whole 
year’s trade} There might bi^ a tingr; of exaggeration in this 
statement, yet the great advantages of this trade cannot be 
denied. It surely more than sujrplied all the silver and gold 
exported by the Comjrany and otlnu' trailers to the East. 

It is stated in “ the Oenerall I'lstimatc of the Trade of 
England in 1697 ” that the exports of the E.I. goods formerly 
amounted to about .£.500,000 eoiiimunihus annis, but during 
the, last three years not above £1.50,000, and that “ t he iiejiper 
t.rade is iir a manner quili! lost—whereof there was vsually 
exported againe 1000 tunn pier annum worth about £100,000, 
tho’ not costing in IluUa one-tenth of that summe - the advanex 
wluMy gained to the Nation.” 

In the next forrr years of brisk' trade the value of re-exports 
is quadrupled, having risen from £150,000 to £634,733 per 
annum! By an account laid before the House of Commons on 
13th January, 1703, it appears that the E.I. goods of all 
kinds, exported for four years, ending at Christmas, 1702, 
according to the value pul upon them by the authorities of the 
Custom House, amounted to £2,538,933. Out of this there 
were exported - 

Manufactures mixed with silk, cotton, and Iierha, to tlie value 


of.£487,890 

Wrought silks to Ireland and tlie plantations . . . 48,314 

Calicoes exported in the same time ..... 1,0.')3,725 


Total of silks and calicoes alone".£1,589,935 


* Political Arithmetic, p. 84. 

® Remarks on the Accounts relating to the E.I. Trade. Cf. Home Misc., 
Vol. 11, for sales in 1704. 
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Thus, during this 'pcrM, 03 fcr cent of the E.I. goods cxjiorled 
out of Englund consisted of the silks and calicoes of the iiiana- 
facture of India and China. This large a,mount of e.rported 
merchandise with the profils made upon it ?'»the foreign countries 
must have brought back f 1,000,000 per annum into the countrg. 
Thus the enormous gain to the nation by the E.I. trade is self- 
evident. 

The Progress oJ the Import' Trade in Cotton and Silk Goods. 

Tlio main part of the Company’s business consisted in 
providing piece-goods and silk st\ifts for the English and 
European markets. Rapid progress was made in this branch 
of trade, and the clotli investments were particularly increased 
on the Coromandel and Bay sid<'S. Tln^ complete returns of 
the ordered cotton and silk goods, so far as they are available 
in the Letter Books foi the three centres of Burat, h'orii 
St. George, and tlugly, havi; been compiled in Apjxmdix A. 
Nothing more is desired by presenting these figures than to 
materialise our vague ideas and indefinite exjnessions regard¬ 
ing the, vast importations of Indian calicoes, muslins, and silks. 
It will stirvo no useful pur])ose to separate the returns for 
these three classes of goods. The orders for all kinds of cloth 
have, been added up to give a view of the cloth trade as 
a whole. 

It will be seen that the annual average number of various 
clotlis ordered from each (smtre during the seven years of 
1 (158-64 was as under : - 

Surat .... 84J thousand piece.s. 

Fort .... 98 „ „ 

Hugly. . . .15 

In other words, one hundred and nimty-seven thousand pieces 
were, on the average, ordered per gear from the whole of India 
during this septennial period. 

After a temporary decline during the Anglo-Dutch War, this 
cloth trade was very vigorously pursued. For instance, the 
annual average for Surat rose from 84,500 pieces of the seven- 

^ A detailed view of trade about the year 1700 from all the centres in 
the East is furnished by invoices given in Appendix D, pp 804-5. 
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years’ period, presently reviewed, to 247,000 pieces during 
1669 -72. That is, the quantity of cloth to he imported from 
Surat was just trebled in these four years. 

In 1672 several ag-tificers such as throw’sters, weavers, and 
dyers were sent over by the Company with great quantities 
of English patterns, to teach Indian weavers new methods 
of manufacturing goods suitable to English and European 
markets. This gave a great encouragement to the vending of 
Indian cloths. Wrought silks, Bengals, painted and dyed 
calicoes were used in the place of “ English silks, half-silks, 
worsted stuffs, say’s, perpetuanos, and other sorts, not only 
for the clothing of both sexes, but for curtains for rooms, 
beds, etc.” They ousted from England German linens, Silesia 
cambrics and lawns which W’eri! before imported mainly in 
exchange for English woollens. They became the general 
wear of all classes of society. 

The importations of cloth must have been beyond all 
previous records, because the ordered goods suddenly jumped 
up to such vast numbers as are shown in the following table :— 


Years. 

Fort. 

Bay. 

Surat. 

Total No. 
of Tieces 
in thousands. 

1(>7‘1 to 1()78 inclusive . 

1479 


1875 

39031 

1()80 to 1()83 in(;lusive . 

9795 

1821 

2948 

8504 

Annual av. for the 1st period 

2491 

91 i 

9121 

050 i 

Annual av. for the- 2nd period 

ml 

4,15} 

737 

2141 


Thus the total number of cloth pieces ordered in the six years 
from 1673 to 1678 was about 3,903,000, or 660,,600 pieces 
per year from the whole of India, but this amount immedi¬ 
ately dwindles into insignificance before tin; phenomenal rise 
in the four years of J 680-83. No lens limn million pieces 
were ordered from India, that is, the average had exceeded (wo 
million pieces per annum! 

While Surat* topped the list in providing the greatest 
number of pieces among the three centres of English invest- 

^ The towns whicli served as centres for supplying cloth to t)ic Surat 
factory in this period were Surat, Nunsaree, Broach, Brodcra, Nariad, 
Daboy, Dolka, Darboh, Dorugam, Ahraadabad, Agra, Dungarrapure, 
Brahmpore, Serrang, Cambaya. F. llec., Surat, V, pp. 21-25. 
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ments, the contiimcd depredations of the Maliratta armies in 
the city of Surat and otlier manufacturing districts of Guj(nat, 
Koncan, and Malabar had tlicir effect in transferring a large 
part of the European trade from Surat ^to Bengal and the 
Coromandel coast. The proportions of cloth investments in 
Surat as compared to the other two parts were as under :— 
Surat. Bay and Coast. 

lti73-78 ... 48 per cent 62 jier cent of the total 

l(i80'-83 ... 34 per cent (i6 „ „ 

The trade in piece-goods and other stuffs was in later years 
most appreciably affected by the. Company’s war with the 
Mogul; it recovered a 'good deal after the termination of 
hostilities, but again suffered a depression with the general 
decline in the Company’s business during the European War. 
The total orders for the two years^ lCi9C and 1697 amounted 
to 2,671,000 pieces as under :— 

Surat .... 8(55 thousand picce.s. 

Fort .... 844 „ „ 

Bay .... 8(52 

The Extraordinary Development of the Silk Trade. The 

regular and certain supjdy of raw silk was a groat necessity 
for the extensive silk rnaimfacture of England. This industry 
had grown to bo a national object of so much importance by 
1055 that in the Treaty,of Westminster it was specially 
stipulated that “the subj(!cts of England might frecily bring 
to France;, and sell therein all sorts of silks and woollen stuffs 
of their own fabrication.” Among the Asiatic countries 
Persia had hitherto been the greatest, if not the sole, sourci; of 
the supplies of raw silk. The Levant Company was well 
known for bringing by far tin; largest quantities through 
Turkey, but the Dutcli and the English Companies had 
succeeded in so far diverting this trade into their hands that 
in 1051 the Levant Comjiany alleged “ a great and almost 
total declination in their trad;;.” A very heavy blow at their 
prosperity had thus been struck by supplanting them in the 
trade of Persian raw silk. 

In the general stagnation of the E.I. Company’s business 
^ For subsequent years see pp. 269, 264 n., 308. 
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this Persian trade liad also been neglected. It remained a 
low watermark even up to 16(i9, when the Dutch agent in 
I’ersia made the report that “ the trade of the English need 
not di.sturb us. They are, in fact, doing nothing, but arc 
obliged to remain there on account of the tolls of Gombroon.”* 
Nor in the subsequent twenty-five years is much activity 
visible in the annual investments, which were on the whole 
limited to forty or fifty bales per year. The Persian silk was 
generally very poor in quality. Being a government monopoly 
and having been secured in ta.xes by the King, it could not be 
expected to be better.^ It was about the year 1090 that the 
project of turning the course of the silk trade that used to pass 
through Turkey was set on foot. The Armenians were to bo 
settled at Bombay, so that tiu'y might carry English woollens 
to Persia, and bring back silk for the use of tin; English. Thus 
the ancient Persia-Aleppo trade was to be change.d through 
the help of the Armenian merchants. It was truly pointed 
out by the Directors that “ this is no new thought nr project 
of the present age, but was long since designed and consulted 
in the Reign of King .lames the first.The Armenians were 
settled at Bombay, but the Persian silk trade could not be 
developed, because Persia was long in the grip of internal 
revolutions, disorders, and anarchy. 

The -main interest of this half a century lies in the great 
reduction of silk investments in Persia and the phenomenal 
development of the silk business of the Company in Bengal. 
A detailed account of the rise and extent of this investment 
will form a most interesting chapter in the commercial history 
of Bengal, but we must be very brief here. 

In the first ten years the Bengal silk investment was quite 
insignificant. For instance, £3000 worth of silk was demanded 
from Hugly in 1658, and the next year a permanent order for 
procuring 100 bales per annum was given. It was, however, 
soon curtailed to only 30 or 40 bales, and these, too, were to be 

* Dutch Records, Series I, 22, doc. 6G3 ; V'ol. 20, doc. 740. 

‘ Letter Bk., VIII, p. 170. 

* Letter Bk., IX, pp. 20, 376. 
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provided if silk could be obtained from G.s. 7d. to 7s. Cd. 
per lb. 1 

From an account of Bengal written by Mr. Keiiiis in KiOl 
we learn tliat silk wa.s wound into three sorts, known as tlie 
“ head,” “ belly,” and “ foot.” The Englisli used to get the 
first two sorts, generally in the proportion ()f f): 4. This silk 
was called ” Putta ” or of short skein. The second kind of silk 
was known as ” Puttany.” It was the superlijui sort, of short 
skein and was usually juiced from Rs.5] to Hs.6j j)er seer. 
There was also a third kind called “ Dolleria ”—a name given 
to the sort of silk in which “ head, belly, ami foot ” wi're all 
mi.xcd." The exact quantities of sill; ordered or imjiorted in 
the ’seventies are not ascertainable. It is, however, certain 
that silk supplies from Bengal bega.n to grow' very fast after 
1G70. 

The annual orders steadily rose from 580 bales in 1(173 t.o 
1200 balcs^ in 1079. The total amount of the various sorts of 
silk ordered in these seven years is shown in the following 
table :— 

Head and belly . . 4:i(J0 to 4300 bales. 

White silk . . 890 to 900 „ 

Florctta . . . 540 to 590 „ 

Total ill 7 ycais . 5,030 to 5,790 „ 

That is, the annual average ajiproached t.lie large ligure of 
800 bales during this jxriod. Repeated orders were, sent to 

^ Lettor Bk., Jl, p. 335. The |)iipes uf the dilleieiit vaiTctics ui wliito 
.silk in 1078 and 1079 are yiven from Ks.3/8 to 4/12 per Bengid aeei. Ivetlcr 
Bk., VI. pp. 37, 128. 132-33. 

2 Jintish Museum, Addl. MSH . pp. 34, 123. 

^ The following retuins have been compiled Jioni tlie Better Books :— 


Year. 

Head ami Belly. 

White. 

Kloietta. 

1073 Sopt. . 

. 400 500 bales. 

40 bales. 

40 bale.s. 

1074 Dec. . 

r.00 

50 00 „ 

50 „ 

1075 Dee. 

r>oo 

100 „ 50 

-JOO 

1077 July . 

„ 

:^00 „ 

10(1 

1077 Dec. . 

(>U0 „ 

-'00 „ 

100 

1078-9 Jan. . 

000 „ 

200 „ 

100 „ 

1679 Doc. . 

1,000 „ 

100 „ 

100 

1680 .Sept. . 

. The provision 

of silk of all sorts 

was to be 

increased by one 

hall 
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particularly increase the investment in this article to as great an 
amount as could be procured. For instance, in their Overland 
Letters to Fort St. George and Bengal in July, 1680, the 
Directors emphasised their need in these words : “ You would 
what in you lies to promote the buying up what quantities of 
raw silk you can, that our shipping intended out this year may 
bring us largo quantities thereof as can be procured. 

“ Raw silk in gemral being a commodity that always turns us 
well to account, and not the worse for the largeness of the quantity 
how great soever it be.”^ 

This trade was, in fact, so vigorously pushed up that during 
the next five years an unparalleled advance was made in the 
quantities to be procured in Bengal. In the earlier or 
subsequent history of the Company up to the battle of Plassey, 
such extensive amounts were never ordered. They are out 
of all proportion to the large quantities demanded in the 
preceding period. 

Quantities Ordered from Bengal. 


Year. 

Head and Belly. Ordinary. 

White and Floretta. 

1(380~S1 

. 900 bales. 600 bales. 

610 bales. 


1681-82 

900 „ 600 „ 

And as much of yellow and 

710 „ 



white No. 1 as can be pro- 
curQd. 

200 „ 

Tasore. 


1 r 

1000 „ 


1682 . 

. ^ 10,000 bales. 

200 „ 

Thrown, 


100 „ 

Arunda. 

1683 . 

. 10,000 bales. ^ 

1000 „ 



A bale-160 seerH. 

200 „ 

Thrown. 

1684-85 

1,460 bales. 

170 „ 



Thus altogether 28,700 bales of 114,800 maunds of raw silk 
of all sorts had been adviced by the Court in these five years. 
It means an average o/22,960 maunds, or 574,000 lbs. of 24 ozs. 
each on taking the maund as equivalent to 25 lbs. 

It is a pity that the actual amounts of silk exported from 
Bengal for the Company’s account could not be ascertained, 
yet the considerable sums of money sent to Bengal in these 

> Letter Bk.. VI, p. 417. 


‘ Letter Bk., VI, pp. 220, 243. 
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years afford indisputable evidence of an unprecedented ac¬ 
tivity in investments at Cossimbaziir, Ballasore, and Hugly. 
In the four years of 1C78-81 a stock of XIAlhhlM "as 
d(!spatched to the Coast and Bay againsU£890,lb2 to Surat 
and Bantam. In January, IffSl, the Bengal factors were 
directed to invest £20,000 per annum in silk.* This sum was 
considered too inadequate next year. The stock for Bengal was 
raised to £150,000, of which ,£80,000 was to be sent toCossim- 
bazar^ for the provision of silk. Orders for silk grow larger and 
more emphatic in the despatches of these years.^ 

It should also be noted that the order in the year 1G81 
includes 100 bales of thrown silk. It was the first time that 
the Company hail gone out of its way to send for it. The 
reasons for this action are disclosed in their own words:— 

We have always declinofl Thrown silk, although there he no 
law in England against the imjiortation o£ it. But now being 
inclined to vye with tlie Dutch in our owne way of trade, wliicli 
we were never before put to, we would have yon jirovidc for ns, 
and send us home every year as w'cll as this, what you can procure 
there of (not exceeding 100 hales), so as it lessens not our provision 
of ram silk, which we would have kept full to the utmost, which, 
notwitlistanding we do not intend to sell it in England, but after 
we have it here, we export it again for France or Holland. * 

This trade was the source of so great a profit to the Company 
that in fG8f they prohibited all Englishmen from dealing in 
raw silk, because it was a.sserted that they of late had enhanced 
the prices and reduced the Company’s investment in India. ° 
Three years before, all the Company’s servants had been 
prohibited from dealing in Chinese silk aird wrought silks.® 
Thus the monopoly of the Company was made more ex¬ 
tensive and severe. 

The vast importations of the previous years could not be 

1 Letter Bk., VI, p. 254. * Letter Bk , VI, p. 277. 

» Ijettor Bk., VI, pp. 330, 300, 428. 

* Letter Bk., VI, p. 426, fsth Nov., 1081. 

® Letter Bk., VI, pp. 452,471. In 1678 servnnts were prohibited to deai 
in China siik or siiks. Letter Bk., I'i, p. 0, 

* Letter Bk., VI, pp. 3, 6, 

L 
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long maintained. TTie hostilities with the Mogul Govermneiit 
in Bengal and elsewhere very nuioh curtailed tlu^ investments, 
yet in the thia'e years undermentioned 48.')0 bales of all kinds 
of silk were ordered, as has been shown inthenot(! below.' At 
th(^ outbreak of the European IVar the demand for Bengal silk 
iind its snp])lies seems to have increased considerably. It had 
become an “ e.vtraordinary commodity, because the Turkey 
trade was so much interrupted by the. French War.” The 
orders in 1093 and 1694 req\iire tln^ Bengal factors to send as 
much silk as could b(^ ])roc.urcd. Similarly, the provision of 
both raw silk and wrought silk.s was greatly increased in China. 
An abatement is visible at the eml of the war, for altogether 
195 tons and 500 bales were demandml from Bengal in the 
years 1697 and 1698.- 

The prohibition of retailing and wearing E. India, Persia, 
and China silks, stull's, etc., and the, coming war with France 
and Spain which was very likely to affect tin; trade to Turkey 
and Italy, once more make tin; Comjniny most eager to 
increase the provisi<jn of silk in Bengal as w<.‘ll as in Persia and 
China.^ The actual quantities of raw silk imported from the 
blast and recorded in the Custom House in the under- 
mentionefl years were :— 

. . sl.virllw. 40.S.'-,7 ilw. pel'anmiijl. 

1700-1 . . l’:)l,!),7!l „ IIS.OIO ., 

1702 4 . . 10.7.3:10 ., 35,112 ., 

ITOiniO . . .73,055 „ 10,731 „ 

These figures are a sorry commentary on the havoc played 
by the European War and the financial difficulties of the 
Company. Except for the two years of 1700-1, the imports 
were not significant. They hover between 300 and 400 bales 
per year, but the last quinquennial jieriod shows the most 

’ 7'cjif. Oi'dctcil silk. 

108*t-S7 Imles J400 ifoad and J^olly 1,‘M) Floiotta. 
n;87 8K „ 1400 „ „ 200 

1088 „ 1400 „ „ 200 

^ Letter Bk., X, pp. 30, 124. 

^ Letter Bk., X, p. 447. 'Die ([uuntities of raw silk ordered from China 
in the hwt three years of the scvcntce,nth century were : 1098, none ; 1699, 
30 tons; 1700, 100,000 lbs. Letter Bk., X, pp. 120, 212, 365. 
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serious depression tliiit tliis trade had witnessed for tlie, last 
forty years or more, as the aviTage (juantities imjiorted from 
Bengal, China, and possibly Persia had sunk down to a 
hundred bales per year ! 

The Preservation of the Pepper Trade. It has already 
been semi that tlu! priueipal investment of the English at 
Bantam and its neighbouring islands was in pepper. The 
Malabar was in no way neglected by the hlnglish faetijrs hjr 
pepper supplies, but up to the ’sixties it had not gained that 
importance which it obtained in the following years. The 
Dutch, by expelling tin; Portuguese from the whole Malab.ar 
coast between 1658 and 1665, tried to effectually shut out the 
English from a share in tin; ))epj)er 1 i'ad(!. For instance, in his 
despatch of 2.5th January, 1667, the Governor-Oeneral of 
Batavia pointed out that although piqjper in the territory of 
the Samorin was 50 per cent dearer than at other places on the 
coast, they must retain the monopoly of export and at any 
cost prevent the English from getting their share. The latter 
could not naturally allow their enemies to control edi the 
su])plies, and consequcjitly ])roceede(l on the sanu! lines as their 
rivals in entering into treaties^ with those Malabar jninces 
who w'cre not bound down by their opponents. The Dutch 
with all their power and diplomacy could never succeed in 
dislodging the English from their factories or prevent tlnmi 
from securing the desired (plantities of pepper, Carwar, 
Anjengo, Tellichery, and even Calicut were the principal 
places for collecting pe])]x>i' on the Malabar coast; 100 to 
500 tons continued to be yearly sent to England from about 
1670 onwards, while in some years even as much as 1000 tons 
W'cre shipped by the Company. 

Feeling themselves pow'erh ss to deprive the English of the 
Malabar pepper, the Dutch designiid to oust them from 
Bantam and other places anil thus put an end to their nourish¬ 
ing trade. In their September sale of 1678 the Company sold 
3350 bags at 7[!d. per lb., which produced them a net gain of 

' Cf. the Treaty with the (Juecii of Attiiiga for delivering the whole 
produce of pepper to Iho JEiiglisb. Letter 13k., IX, pp. 2, CUO, 51(). 
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2Jd. per lb., but this profit was not considered sufficient,-and 
therefore the agent at Bantam was instructed to prevail with 
the Sultan to lessen the price of pepper and his customs. As 
they had 19,000 bags unsold with them, they resolved to send 
fewer ships. Furthermore, it was decided to send 1000 tons in 
shipping per annum^ to Bantam. 

Notwithstanding the manifold difficulties created by the 
Dutch in the securing of pepper, the extraordinary progress 
made in a few years in its trada seems incredible. From the 
Report touching the Pepper Warehouse, we learn that from 
April, 1072, to July, 1081 (including remainder), under¬ 
mentioned (juantities were received in England :— 

Black jiepper . . 35,026,373 lbs. or 115,27() bags; 

White popper . . .553,763 lbs. or 1,914 bags; 

Falcon’s pepper . 588.000 lbs. or 1,960 bags. ** 


Total in nine years 


36,768,136 lbs. 


In other words, 4,085,.348 lbs. of pepper were, communibus 
anni.s, imported by the Company into Enyhnd duriny 1072-81! 
This stands in marked contrast with the 2,000,000 Ihs. imported 
in the ’sixties and 1,500,000 lbs. brought into the country during 
the ’thirties! 

This can give us an idea what the Company and the British 
Isles at large must be gaining by the re-exportation of this 
article to the foreign countries, when it is remembered that 
the annual home consumption was scarcely onc-tenth of the 
imported quantities, though according to Sir J. Child it was 
even less than one-twentieth part of this immense amount! 

In 1682 all or a major part of this profitable trade was 
mightily threatened, because the Dutch expelled the English 
from Bantam, ® and after allowing them to live in Batavia gave 
them doles of pepper at exorbitant prices. The English had 
anticipated the disastrous consequences. They had already 
sent the greatest fleet that had ever sailed to the Indies for 
the defence of Bantam. 


> Letter Bk., VI, pp. 1, S, 77. ^ jitter Bk., VIII, p. 321. 

^ Accounts of the loss of Bantam. 0.0. 14—Batavia. 17th and 23rd 
Sept., 1682. 
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The feelings of the Directors on this important issue are 
couched in these words :— 

If the present misunderstandings between the two nations 
should ferment to an open war, it would* be thought by the 
vulgar, but a war for pepper which they think to be slight thing, 
because each family spends but a little of it. But at the Bottom 
it will prove a war for the Dominion of the British as well as the 
Indian seas, because if ever they come to be sole masters of that 
Commodity, as they already arc of nutmegs, mace, cloves, and 
cinamon, the solo profitt of that one commodity pepper being 
of general use, will be more to them, than all the rest and in 
probability sufficient to defray the constant charge of a great 
navy in Europe. 

It was to avoid these dire results that tin: English soon 
pl.ant(sd a new factory at Bcncoolcn and won over many 
native inhabitants to satisfy tlnsir demand for pepper. It wa.s 
maintiiined at a cost of £200,000 in ten years to prevent the 
loss of the pepper trade to the nation.* From their first 
settlement here in 1686 to the 22nd July, 1702, the Company 
got pepper to the amount of 10,927 bahars, each hahar being 
407 lbs. The total quantity of pepper was therefore 6,889,289 
lbs., or 430,580 lbs, per year.® This is in no way a despic¬ 
able amount considering the odds against the English. 

The Malabar was more and more tapped as the Southern 
supplies became more insecure. The pepper settlements of 
the English on the west coast of India grew to be very 
important centres of trade. The quantities imported into 
England are available in the Customs Books from the year 
1698. They include the Bencoolen supplies, yet with a 
previous knowledge of their annual average we can arrive at 
an approximate estimate of the quantities brought from India. 
In the five years of competitiv'c trade, from 1698 to 1702 
inclusive, 27J million lbs. were brought into London, Such 
vast quantities staml unparalleled in the then history of 
English commerce, and they most impressively reveal the 
inexhaustible resources of the Malabar country for its supplies 

> bettor Bk., IX, p. 403. * Letter Bk., XIV, p 108. 
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of pepper. It should be remarked that the year 1690 alone 
claims 19,635,010 lbs. of pepp(!r. If this quantity has been 
correctly recorded by the Custom House authorities, it appears 
that there was a great rush for securing this article at the 
establishment of the New Company. 

As the imports of p(^ppcr in subsequent years up to 1710 
average about 1| million lbs. pe,r annum, it can be safely 
asserted that about two-thirds of these were on the average 
supplied from India and the rest from Bcncoolen. 

These are sufficiently large quantities, but it seems on 
comparing the Customs^ returns with those of the Company 
from 1616 to 1630, tluat during the earlier period more pepper 
was imported into England. It would me.an that evwi with 
the growing rcisources and great(!r facilities and immunities 
of obtaining pe])per in Malabar, its trade had appreciably 
declined. Either this comparative decay was t(!mporarily 
caused by the European War, or large; quantities w(;re clan¬ 
destinely run into the country and thus could not be recorded 
in the Customs Hooks. Reduction is very likely due to both 
these causes, because it looks iniprobabh; that the pepper trade 
should have suffered a set-back with an otherwise rapidly 
growing commerce. 

The Beginnings of the Tea Trade. Tea, which was scarcely 
known as a commodity of Indo-European traffic up to 1660, 
so successfully made its way into the Western world within 

■ Ct pp iiU 307 

‘ In 1703 the cu.stom on popper is .stated to be .IJd. per lb., and the 
freight 3pi. per lb. Tlius 9d. per Ib. was on the average .spent above the 
prime eoat. As pepper dust could be dispo.sod ot at 2Jd. and Hags and 
scummings at 4d per Ih., Ihc Company was losing lid. per lb. on tbe.se. 
Hence instructions were sent to jiroviile clean and well-garbled pepper. 
Letter ISk, XII, pp. 134, l.'iS. 

The prices in 1084 of 

Calient pepper were 25<1. per lb. and pi. charges in India 
Bilhapatam pepjier 2|d. „ jd. „ „ 

Carwar jiepper 4d. price and charges. 

(Letter Illv., VIT, p. 481.) 

Prices of pepper in Kngland in March, 10,8.3-84 :— 

Iblliapatam pepper 8)d. per lb. 

Malab-ar pepper tld. „ 

Jamhee pepper 8pi. ,. 

(Court Bk., 33, p. 228.) 
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fifty years that it occupied a respectable position among the 
Eastern imports of the Dutch and the. English in the first 
decade of the ciglite(mth century. 'When and by wliom tea 
was introduced into England lias not b^en ascertained with 
any direct certainty, but the East India Company deserve 
the sole credit of developing this most lucrative branch of 
English trade. 

In 1665 English factories were established at Tywan and 
Tonqueen in China, and tea began to form an article of invi'st- 
ment there. In tlie season of I (!67-68the agent at Bantam was 
desired to send “ 100 lbs. w'eight of the best Icij tliat he could 
gett.” The first importation made from Bantam was in 1660, 
when about 143 lbs. of tea rvere received in England. In the, 
next three years, ‘14(1 lbs. more were importi'd. Then came a 
break fur six years. In the last three years of the ’eighties the 
imports of tea rose to 5057 lbs. The troubh'S at Bantam 
again stopped this unimport.ant; investment. The grow ing use 
of tea in the aristocratic circles about this period was attested 
by the Directors in their letter to Fort Bt. George in January, 
1685, in these words ■ 

In regard Tkcu is grown to be a conueodity here and wee have 
occasion to make present.s therein to our great friimds at Court, 
wc xoouU have you io send ns yearly 5 or C eanislers of the very 
best and freshest Thea. 'I'liat which will colour the water in which 
it i.s infu.sed most of a greenish complexion is generally best 
accepted.^ 

Six years later, too, t he Company were not optimistic on 
their tea trade, fn their Bombay General, dated October, 
1690, the Directors note tliat “ Thea now ])ays the King live 
shillings per pound custom, so that no ordinary Thea can be 
bought for England for the Company’s aceount, nor any but 
what is superfine will pay eiltier freight or charges, and no tliea 
must be loaden among pepper, nor Tutanague pots, nor in puts 
scented with camphor. But wc had railier hare no Thea at all 
sent for the Company’s account.”- Yet increasing quantities 
were continued to be sent from Madras and Surat, because the 


1 Letter Bk., VII, p. 425. 


Letter Bk„ IX, pp, 112-13. 
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total amount from 1686 to 1700 inclusive being 266,001 lbs., 
with an average of 16,662 lbs. per annum, stands in marked 
contrast to the preceding period. In fact, at the end of the 
century, the imports of tea had become fairly considerable. 
The orders to the Chma factors for the provision of tea will 
give an adequate idea of the importance and growth of its 
trade in the following years :— 

Year.^ Ordinary Tea. Bohea. 

1698 . . . 300 tubs 2 tubs 

1099 . . . 300 „ 80 „ 

1700 . . . 100-150 „ 60-60 „ 

These orders were from the Old Company. The investment 
had to be cut down on account of the severe competition from 
other adventurers. The actual (piantity imported in the single 
year of 1700 far exceeds the sum total of tea brought into 
England in the previous nine years. The excessive importa¬ 
tions of competing imuchants had very much popularised the 
tea-drink. In 1704 we are informed that tea was a commodity 
of general use and a very considerable article in the profits and 
loss of the Company’s investments.The goods ordered for 
England from Canton in that year were to occupy 285 tons 
of shipping, but 117 tons out of these consisted of tea alone. 
In the next two years 200 tons were to bo provided, and 
the quantity ordered so rapidly increased that in the 
years of 1710-12 no less than 450 tons were invoiced by the 
Company.* 

It is clear that tea, though very dear, had established itself 
as an article of drink and made a somewhat-startling progress 
in the first decade of the eighteenth century. Altogether 
786,326 lbs., or on the average five times as much as in the 
previous sixteen years, were imported into the country in the 
firsit ten years of the eighteenth century. 

The average prices of tea at the Company’s sales varied 
from 11s. 6d. to 12s. 4d. in the years 1678 -86, but in spite of 
far higher duties stood at Us. lid. per lb. in 1708-10.^ As the 

1 Letter Bk., X, pp. 128, 212, 355. > Letter Bk., XII, p. 320. 

> Letter Bk., XIV, pp. 30, 341. 

' See Appendix on the imports of tea, p. 302. 
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Sirglo tea was to be procured at Is. per lb. and tlie Imperial 
as well as Boliea at 2s., the Company, after making allowance 
for all kinds of charges and duties, must have made enormous 
profits in this growing branch of their trade. 

The Rise of the Coffee Trade. Although the use of coffee 
as a drink precedes that of tea in England, yet the former 
never gained that popularity which its rival was destined to 
attain in a short period. In fact, its progress, which was very 
rapid in the ’eighties, was soon retarded by the introduction of 
tea and the impositions of excessive duties. The quantities 
ordered and the prices at which coffee was sold by the Company 
during the first six years will adequately picture the early 
genesis of its trade :— 



Coffee 

Coffee 

Prices 
per cwt. 

Year. 

(Ordered. 

«old. 

£ 8 . 

d. 

i«r»8 

. 30 tons 

_ 

_ 


IG60 

/ _ 

•1 

48 bales 

/■? 10 

1 7 1 

0 

0 

I()Gi 

2 bags 

0 18 

0 

1062 

. 20 tons 

10 bales 

0 1 

0 

1003 


2 pare. 

4 0 

0 

1004 

6 tons 

18 bales 

8 10 

0 

1065-00 

. — 

19 bales 

5 12 

0 


Reference. 

L. Bk., II, pp. 2, 26. 


0 August 0. Bk., 24, p. 

P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 


279 

303. 

407. 

617. 

619. 

832. 


With the expansion of the Eastern import trade the invest¬ 
ments of coffee grew to large proportions as under :— 


AmomUs of Coffee Ordered,. 


1009 


. 200 bales. 

1670-71 . 


. 300 „ per year. 

1672-75 . 


. 200 „ 

1676-77 . 


. 300 „ 

1078-79 . 


. 400 „ 

1080-81 . 


600 ., 

1082 


. 1200 „ 


The climax in the coffee investments was reached here when 
the quantities ordered from India had increased from 200 bales 
or 50 tons in 1669 to 1200 bales or 300 tons in 1682. Never 
after up to 1710, save in the year 1704, was so large a quantity 
ordered by the Company or imported into England. 

The profits in this branch seem to be fairly considerable 
about this period. The prices of coffee as given in the Surat 
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invoices, or the advices of the Court, usually hover between 
Rs.lO and Rs.ll per maund, or £I to £5 per cwt., wliilc in 
England they range between £8-9 per cwt., so that the gross 
profit made by the Company would amount to 80-90 per cent 
on this investment.' 

The decrease in the Company’s exports of bullion and goods 
curtailed their investments all round, so tins orders for coffee, 
though fairly large, show no progress. The following amounts 
traceable in the Letter Books tell their own story :— 


1(183 

. 800 bales. 

1(588 

. (iOO bales. 

1()84 

. 500 

1(303 

100 toii.s. 

1087 

. 500 

l(i94 

. 100 „ 


In the three years of 1098-1700 .8177 cuts., and in the seven 
years from 1701 to 1708, there being no returns for 1705, 
15,294 owt.s. in all werr^ diredhj imported into the country 
from India. 

The whole course of tracle can now be presented in total 
quantities and annual avw'ages thus :— 


lG()0-(ir> 

75 ewt.s. ill all, or 

12\ f 

wl.s. annual iS'n/c. 

l()f;0-84 

(1700 baloB „ 

1884 

n 0)fhr. 

l(38(i -88 

1000 „ 

240(( 


l(;03-04 

200 tons „ 

1800 


I008-1700- 

3477 culs. 

1150 

„ „ JitiDor/. 

1701-8 

15,201 „ 

2150 



Without taking account of tin; quantities imported from 
Turkey and Holland and fixing our att(!ntion on the direct 
trade between England and the Indies, we find that the coffee 
trade was very fitful after 1684, its cours(! being made 
erratic to some extent by the inij)osition and withdrawal of 
excessive dutuis. Although the above orders can in no case be 
taken to represent the quantities actually imported into the 
^ Cf. Letter Bk., VIII, p. 554. 

® Actual importa of colToe compiled from the books of the Custom 
House {acc p Sul irtjra) :— 


1098 

. cwts. 

1703 

. 12781 

1000 

. 21811 „ 

1704 

. 64!«lt 

1700 

. 1202 „ 

1701) 

SI" 

1701 

. 3473^ „ 

1707 

. 8494 

1702 

. 2019J „ 

1708 

. 2044 
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country, yet they arc a sure index to the growing and large 
demand lor coffee up to 1688 and its dull market afterwards 
due to the levy of an additional duty of £5 12c>. per cwt. The 
d(ivelopinent in the quantities imported is not at all 
significant when it is compared to the amazing progress 
made by tea during tlie same period in spite of discouraging 
impositions A 

• The Boom and Slump in the Indigo Trade. It was pointed 
out in Chapter IV that the Indian indigo began to lose its 
ground in the English market about the year 1650. Nine 
years after we find that such abundant quantities had been 
imported from the Barbados and the West Indu'S that indigo 
was not re((uired from India unless the Lahore variety could 
be bouglit at 18d. and the Alimiidabad one at !)d. per Ib.^ But 
the former was invoiced at 26d. and the latter at 121(1. per lb. 
at Surat in 1060. As they were expected to yhdd 3s. 4-Od. and 
Is. 8d. per lb. respectively in England, much ])rolit was not 
left after deducting the, freight, insurance, custom, ami other 
charges incurr<!d on them.^ 

Fortunat(dy the demand for indigo was rapidly imueasing 
in the dyeing and manufacturing industries of England, and 
therefore large quantities continued to be imported from 
India up to the end of that c(mtury. From the inventory of 
the Company’s annual orders for the provision of this dye 
given in Appendi.x C, it appears that from 600 to 1300 bales 
of the Lahore and Ahmadabad iudigoes were annually 
required between the years 1670 and 1675, but the quantity 
was reduced to 500 bales in the next four years, and rose again 
to 910-1040 bales in the years 1680-84. 

The stability of the prices of the three varieties of indigo 
in this w'hole period of a quarter of a century is simply 
amazing. From 1659 to 1681 the flat and round varieties of 
Ahmadabad are priced at 9d. to 12d. in the advices of the 
Court, and the Lahore or Agra kind at 18 -24d. per lb. In 1675 

* For the various duties imposed upon tea and coiTce see Appendix ii to 
Chapter X. 

2 Letter Bk., II, p. 28(j; Letter to Surat, 22nd Feb., 1()59, 

^ Letter Jlk., II, p. 338, 
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the total coHt of importing this article into England was 
stated to be Is. per lb. over and above its prime cost as 
under:— 

Cost . ... 2s. 4(]. 

Freight. . . 4(1. Total cost to the Co.—.3s. 4(i. 

Custom ... 4d. per lb. of Lahore indigo.^ 

Waste and charges . 4d. 

The Ahmadiibad indigo, whose prices varied from 9d. to Is., 
would not have cost the Company more than 2s. at its delivery 
in England. This supplies us ivith a very good basis for 
calculating the profits of the Company in this branch of their 
trade. 

The demand for the indigo dye must have much increased 
on account of the particular growth of the w.iaving industry 
after the migration of the French refugees in 1085. We, are told 
by the Company that “ it was a good commodity and likely to 
continue in great request.” Yet the total order in 1087 
amounted to fiOO barrels of the Agra variety, and 140 barrels 
of both the flat and round one.s. This was altogether equal 
to 13.11 shipping tons. Ne.xt year the whole order went 
up to 1300 barrels, which would mean 217 shipping tons or 
2004 cwts. 

This year the Surat factors were informed that all the 
varieties of indigo had much fallen in price, “ but they are 
always noble staple commodityes, and you need not fear over 
burdening us wdth them, if they be cheap bought and good in 
their kinds. 

Four years later, in October, 1093, ordiT was given not 
to send the Coromandel indigo, as it brought in only 9d. 
or lOd. per lb., though it had to pay Od. per lb. custom, 
w'hilc the beet Agra or Lahore variety was sold for Os. or 
7s. per Ib.^ 

We find the orders contracted to only 400 barrels for each 
of the two years of 1695 and 1096. In the past few years the 
Company had seriously attempted to encourage the cultivation 

* Court Bk., 25a, advice for 1675. * letter Bk., IX, p. 2. 

" Letter Bk., IX, p. 305, 
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of indigo, along with that of cotton, sugar, pepper, nutmegs, 
mace, etc., in St. Helena and Fort York.' E.xperiments had 
also been made in Fort St. David’s, near Madras. Then small 
quantities were imported from China. TJie annual order,for 
goods to be provided there for England from 1G98 to 17(10 
include 23 tons of indigo.^ Most of all, the cheap importations 
from the West Indies heavily told upon this branch of Indian 
trade.® 

The actual quantities imported into the country from tlie 
East, that is, both from India and China, as registered at tlie 
Custom House, show to what depths this great and profitable 
trade had fallen in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
From 1G98 to 1710, save for the year 1705 for which the 
returns are missing, 702,613 lbs. in all were brought into 
England.^ An average of 54,000 lbs. per annum during tliis 
period stands in marked contrast to tlu! year 1620, wlum tlie 
annual importation was stated to be 200,000 lbs. Thus this 
branch of the Indian trade had dwindled down to about one- 
fourth of what it used to be in the early period of the Com¬ 
pany’s commerce. As the Dutch, too, had completely suc¬ 
ceeded in raising very largo crops of indigo in Java and otlur 
islands, and in doing away with the necessity of buying it in 
India, it is evident that tJw foreign markets for this commodili/ 
had 'practically been closed m the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. 

Cotton-wool formed a regular article of e.xport from 
India, but the quantities, though wildly varying in different 
years, were not appreciable. The advices of the Court for 
the three years of 1688-90 include 600 bales of cotton per 
annum, while for 1695 and 1696 order was given to semi as 
much of this article as was required for making up the 
tonnage of the ships consigned to Surat. But only two years 


^ Letter Bk., VT, p. ; IX, p. fiOO. 

2 Letter Bk., X, pp. 12(}, 212, :iryr>. 

^ The consignment on the King Wtllinm cost £78 Is. 3d., but the net 
price obtained was £05 10s. Od., so there was a loss of £12 4.s. £)J. Letter 
Bk., X, p. 106, Aug., 1698. 

* For the imports of indigo see Appendix G to Chapter VII, p. 314. 
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after the Surat factors were directed to send no more cotton 
to England as it sold at about 8d. per lb., while its cost^ was 
above I Id. SubseqiKuit years do not show any large 
importation of the article. For instance, in the years 1C98- 
1700, 135,083 lbs. were brought from the East, while the total 
quantity for the first decade of the eighteenth century is 
215,005 lbs., which means an average of only 18 shipping tons 
per year. 

On the other hand, cotton-yam was always an important 
article, being in great demand on account of the growing 
cotton manufacture in England. In 1058, 600 bales were 
demanded from Surat, Malabar, and Rajpore, and 20 tons 
from Ilugly. Next year 100 bales were ordered to be pro¬ 
vided per annum at the latter factory. ^ During lOOO-GO, the 
requirements vary from 100 to 200 bales, and the Bay supply 
was directed to be cut down to 200 bales per ycair. The 
quantity went U]) 500 bales per year in 1072-73 from Surat, 
but was reduced again luixt year to 300 and even to 200 in 
1075, while Bengal factors were asked to supply only 50-00 
bales in the latter year. No yarn wa-i r(;()uired in the next 
two years on account of its dearness. In 1079 complaints are 
heard from the Court to the elfeet that yarn had been sold at 
a great loss of late years and that they had 300 bales remaining 
on their hands. A^et 100 to 150 bales per annum were 
ordered from Surat to fill up the tonnage.^ Next year this 
requirement was raised to 200 bales, and in the three years of 
1682-8'1 the orders exceeded all previous records, being 
2550 bales from all centres in India.'' Since 1088 yarn of the 
finest sorts was much preferred, and fairly large quantities 
were annually required from all the centres to fill up the 
tonnage of ships." For instance, 700 tons of yarn were to be 
provided at Surat and Ilugly. The amount was reduced to 
200 tons in 1093 and 1094, because its dearness was curtailing 

1 Prime cost=.'ttd., ireiglit—7|d., and cu3tom=fd. per lb. 

2 Ijetter Bk., H, p. 197. 

® Letter Bk., VI, p. 48. 

« Letter Bk., VH. pp. 20, 22, 26, 227, 358, 431. 

5 Letter Bk., VlII, p. 684; IX, p. 557. 
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tlic.profit (if tlie (^diiipaiiyA About the oiul of tins century, 
it yielded only 20 to ;!0 per cent net profit, but tlie prohibit ion 
of ludiun painted calicoes in 1099 made it a favourite com- 
luodity. A large (piaiitity was demanded in 1701 witli the 
remark that it wonhl turn to account, because the wear ers 
had fallen into the use of it in imitating several Indian 
manufactures. 

The returns of the actual (juantities imported into the 
country from India, as given in the note below, show that in 
the nine years for which the figures are available the 
average importation stood at 130,000 lbs. weight per annum. 
No comparison is jiossdjle by reason of the want of earlier 
returns, yet the importance of this trade, before the invention 
of spinning machines in England, cannot be denied. 

Private Trade. On the resumption of their trade the t'oui- 
pany promiitly jirocecded to jealously guard Iheir exclusive 
right of trade to and from the Indies. They first proluhited 
the exportation of all kinds of ammunition, liroadcloth, lead, 
coral, vermilion, ipdcksilver, amber, and elephants’ feeth 
from England, and the importation home of calicoes, indigo, 
cinnamon, cloves, cardamoms, benjamin, saltpetre, pejijier, 
white nufrnegs, maces, or cof-tou yarn. Tlien a levy of very high 
rates of freight was ordered in tOG.5 to be charged on the goods 
carried against the Company’s ])ermission,- as, for instance :— 


lO.s, 

Osi. 

()(i. 

r><i. 

.tio 

lOs. 


per toil on iimmumtton 

jter lb. cotjil and anibcj-. 

per piece ,, calicoe.'^. 

per lb. „ imlijjjo, yarn and .spires. 

per lb. saltpclro and pejiper. 

jK'c tb. „ niaee. 

tor every broadcloth. 

per cut. on lead 

per lb. „ (jinek.Hilvcf, teetli and vermilion. 


1 Letter BL. on. 5r>7-.'>l). 5i)S-7(): IX.:U2-U, :i2U-2:br.Ob-S 


Imports i>J (Uifton 
H)90 . 204,:i7S Iba. 

1700 . l()r),4r>3 „ 

1701 , 140,087 „ 

1702 . 07.537 

1703 . 52,207 „ 


Voiii frooi I 


1704 

l()li,r)40 Ib.s 

1705 

jMi.ssmg. 

1700 

44,725 „ 

1707 

200,042 „ 

1708 

40,840 „ 


* Letter Bk., II, p. 185. 


Total lor 9 years . 1,224,475 
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In spite of all these restrictions, Eastern imports were 
more and more brought into the country to the prejudice of 
the Company. They consequently made more severe laws to 
suppress the growing volume of permitted and clandestine 
trade. It was during this period that they practised the 
most brutal methods to prevent privateers from sharing 
their immense profits in the Eastern commerce. Several 
Royal Proclamations were issued against interlopers, and 
every now and then the Court of Directors laid down 
restrictions on the rights of the officers and mariners to 
trade on their private account. For instance, in the year 
1673-74 the private merchants could “ not carry callicoes or 
pepper of any sort to Tonqueno, Formosa, Japan, Cambojah, 
Syam, Bantam, or any other port or place in the South 
Seas, where the Company had or should settle a factory.” 
They were prohibited to import sugar, tin, tutenage, skins, 
leather, hides, red earth, raw silk, sappan, or sandal-wood 
into, and to export copper from those countries. 

The principal articles of private import from the East were 
pearls, diamonds, rubies, sapphires, neckcloths, bezoar 
.stones, musk, ambergris, oil of mace and other spices, 
Persian carpets, damasks, gold and silver stuffs, tortoise shells, 
opium, cornelian rings and agates.* 

Then the importation of tea,® coffee, silk,® etc., was with¬ 
drawn from private hands, as the demands for these articles 
grew more and more. 

About 1680-81, the principal restrictions on the permission 
trade between England and the East were as follows ;— 

(1) No Adventurer or Freeman was permitted to send out 
in any one year in bullion or foreign coin for India any more 
or greater sum than one-fifth of his original adventure in the 
General Joint Stock.® 

(2) The freight to be paid by Freemen, Adventurers, and 

■ Addl. MS., 24,934, p. 189. 

“ Court Bk., 45, p. 

® Memorial W the Commons, Court Bk., 46, p. 666. 

* Court Minutes, 32, p. 113, 20th April, 1681. 
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Company’s servants was £6 per ton, while all Unfree men had 
to pay £10 per ton. 

(3) Five per cent on the outward as well as homeward 
tonnage was allowed to ship’s officers in.unp'rohibited goods. 

(4) The diamond trade was solely appropriated by the 
Company “ for the profit and advantage of the Kingdom in 
general and particularly for the interests of this Company.” 
It was strictly prohibited to all persons whatsoever. ^ 

(6) The following articles were also solely appropriated by 
the Company: Musk, Persia wrought sdlks, Ahmadabad 
Taffaties, silk Loongees, chercollecs, and herba Taflaties. 
Restrictions for other articles were almost the same as in 
1673.2 

(6) The Company w'ent so far as to send nimble vessels to 
look out for the India ships coming home, and prev(mt the 
goods brought by private adventnrius being embezzled or 
smuggled in.® 

(7) The Company’s money was being continually mis¬ 
appropriated by its factors in the East. Hence it issued 
orders and rules for all persons in its service to prevent their 
trading with its funds. ^ 

(8) The strictest measures were adopte<l to prevent 
privateers and interlopers from going to the Ba.stern waters. 
The Madagascar pirates arc described by the Company as 
a “ scandal to our Nation and Religion, being most of the 
English, at least four-fifths.” 

The clandestine trade had actually assumed large pro¬ 
portions, and the piracies of interlopers frcrpiently recoiled 
upon the heads of the Company’s servants. These in turn 
mercilessly persecuted those of their countrymen who dared 
invade their exclusive prerogatives. “ Such instances of their 
barbarity might be produced, supported by facts, as would 

^ Court Minutes, 32, pp. 12, 13, 15, Hi, (11. 

“ Court Minutes, 32, pp. 113, 114. * 

’ Court Minutes, 32, pp. 121, 1711. * Addl. MS., 31,146, p. 11. 

M 
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excite horror.” Tho condign and cruel punishments did aot 
deter the interlopers. Phoonix-like they used to rise from 
their very ashes. The forbidden fruit was more vigorously 
sought after by'thcm. But when once they became mem¬ 
bers of tho sacred fraternity, they prevented others from 
tasting the forbidden fruit. Thus the .struggle went on till the 
very dissolution of the Company. 

These restrictions were, however, relaxed more and more 
as the agitation against them gathered strength.’ The New. 
Company, to attract the servants of tin; Old Company, 
practically threw all restraints to the winds, because they 
tolerated, or at least connived at, theh oUlcers and mariners 
bringing home any sorts of goods, and on ea.sicr terms than 
they were allowed by the Old Company.^ After the union of 
the two companies comprehensive rules were made regarding 
th(! Permission Trade. The Indulgences were mcr(ursed and 
stricter punishments for violating tlie rules were provided. 
For instance : — 

(a) The amount of trade to be indulged by officers and 
men on hireil sliips was (ixe(l as shown below “ 

For every 100 tons the sliij)s should b(! let for, wherein such 
officers served :— 

The t!otnmancler liad liberty to c.irrv out to tlie value of 
The Clluftf Male . / . '. . . . €00 

The Second -Alate .... . . €40 

'I’he Thud Mate and rurser ..... £;io each. 

'Fhe l'’ourth Jlato ....... €20 

All other Officers, as Siirjicon. Boal.swain, Cumior, 

Carpenter, Steward, Quarter-Master . . . £1^ eaefi. 

Tho Midshipmen.£10 each. 

Every other seaman mifiht carry out to tho value of £10 on the ivliolc. 

(b) A charge of 15 per cent was to be hn'ied on the uu- 
indulged goods, or those reserved for the Company, if these 
were imported by the said men. Five per cent was allowed 
by Act of Parliament and 2 per cent more was cliarged for 
.warehouse room. 

^ General Court, Nov. 14, 1094. 

2 New Co. charged 1 per cent on money and 3 per cent on goods sent out 
and home, instead of 6 per oent charged by the Old Company. Letter Bk., 
XI, p. 74. 

» Court Bk., 46, pp. 460-64. 
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(c) The importation of musiins was restricted, and 30 per 
cent was the levy on tlie pieces brought over and above the 
conceded rated 

(d) Private imports of silk and tt5a,oft(!n exceeded tlie 
indulged amounts, so the Company order<‘d these goods to be 
forfeited in futur(!d 

(e) It was ordered that if coral, coral beads, amber, amber 
beads, pearls, emeralds, or any sort of precious stones were to 
be sent out to the Indies, then the produce thereof was to l)e 
returned in diamonds, diamond boart, musk, ambergris, or 
bezoar stones, and in no other goods whatsoever^ 

These were the principal regulations to prevent the (excess 
of private and clandestine tra(Je between 1708 and 1715. 
The preceding summary has laid bare the ris(‘, progress, 
njgulation, restrictions, violations, punishments of the private 
trade in goods imported in tlm Company’s ships or cland(;s- 
tinely by privateers from the East Indies. This history shows 
how supremely difficult and embarrassing it was for the 
Company to suppress this trade and to preserve its monopoly. 

Europeans in the Asiatic Trade. It has been fully seen how 
the carrying and foreign trades of India W(!re l)eing captured 
more and more by the Dutch and English Companies 
during the first half of the seventeenth century. The constant 
depredations, freqinuit piracies, naval fights, sporadh; liostili- 
ties of these Europeans amongst themselves and with the 
Asiatic powers intimidated Indian merchants and shippers. 
A positive discouragement was the result of the stringent 
measures which were delilnirately adopted to monojxilise, 
corner, control the. purchase and sale of important merchan¬ 
dise, so that IndLans and g(!nerally all Asiatics were e.xcluded 
from every lucrative branch of tlie foreign trade of t.he 
country. Along with these are to be counted tlm great 
concessions of lower customs duties, freedom from transit 
dues, as well as from harassment and exactions on the way 

> Court Bk., 41). pp. 380-81. • Letter Bk., XVI, p. 103. 

* Letter Bk., XIV, p. 256. 
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at the numerous toll-liousos. These three categories «of 
causes narrowed down the activities of Indian merchants 
to the inland trade alone. The Indians were thus more 
and more cribbed, _ cabined and confined to their own 
country. 

The .struggle became keener as time went on. During the 
period under review more Western nations, like the French, 
Danes, Swedes, etc., came into India for trade. They, too, 
followed the practices of their predecessors in the field. 
Just as to-day there is a titanic scramble for carving out 
Africa and Asia amongst the Europeans, for delimiting 
spheres of influence in all lands inhabited by the non-European 
nations for the exclusive exploitation of the economic 
resources of the latter, so during the seventeenth century 
there was going on a frightful fight on the seas and continent 
of India for securing extensive spheres of commercial and 
political influence to the exclusion of all others. The Indian 
had literally to choose between the devil and the deep sea. 
He avoided both, remained pent up in his own country, and 
thus handed over its commerce to the Europeans. 

The English nation came out successful in North America 
and India during the eighteenth century. Then the same 
struggle for land, power, commerce, raw material, riches— 
which is inherently implanted in all animals and more in 
human breasts—was transferred to the new lands and fresh 
pastures of the continents of Africa and Asia. 

The most successful nations, like the Americans, English 
and French, having obtained the lion’s share, having no 
hope of getting anything more and for recouping their ex¬ 
hausted resources for some time to come, are most vociferous 
in crying halt to this grabbing spirit. They are making a 
virtue of the necessity and hoodwinking and gulling the 
general public by their profuse professions of universal peace, 
universal international law. League of Nations, the rights of 
self-determination and independence. How can the sufferers 
who have lost even tails in the spoil, agree in their hearts to 
this just or unjust exploitation ? Being weak, exhausted. 
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imarmed, disorganised, resourceless, they may succumb for a 
time, but they will always be on the look-out for raising their 
beads and winning back by the might of their arms what they 
have lost before on account of some weakucss or another. Thus 
the eternal struggle for power and pelf will continue to the 
end of time. Only a small phase of this much-condemned 
but unending contest will be disclosed here in this section. 
It is really a sacred struggle for national or communal exist¬ 
ence which ultimately resolves itself into a necessary strife for 
individual existence. 

The first and third causes need not detain us long. No one 
can doubt that (a) the insecurity of the sea and in the country 
itself made the merchants averse to engage in extensive enter¬ 
prises of trade ; (h) the capitalists were afraid of putting out 
their money to interest, or of risking it in the operation of the 
sea-borne commerce; and that (c) heavy impositions, 
e.xactions, delays, harassments, discriminatory dues, heavier 
import duties, and many other chargtis on trade carried on by 
Indian merchants, discouraged them from engaging in it. 
The European supremact/ on the sea and the greater commercial 
privileges enjoyed by them diverted the current of trade to 
European hands and to cities under European control. 

The transfer of the foreign trade of India to European hands 
was principally due to the exacting restrictions imposed by the 
Dutch on Asiatic trade. In several treaties with the chiefs of 
the Southern Islands a clause was inserted to restrict them 
from navigating beyond certain limits, under pain of being 
treated as pirates. By this regulation alone the Dutch had 
succeeded in prohibiting all communication between the 
various states in the Spice Islands, and in limiting the com¬ 
munication of the inhabitants of the numerous islands 
to their own shores. Thus the carrying trades of all these 
rich and commercial places was transferred into the hands of 
the Dutch. 

There were certain other clauses by which the inhabitants 
wore not allowed to grant privileges to or hold any intercourse 
with the other Europeans. 
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Tho Diitcli comnu'rc.ial privileges in the Spice Isliiilds 
ajjpear from tlie treaties lo have consisted of the following 
monopolies ; 

Amber. By the ci'mtract of 1646 with the cliiefs of Timor- 
laut - a large island east of Timor—slaves, amber, tortoiso- 
slndl, seal-skins, red and yellow paint, and all otlnsr merchan¬ 
dise had to be sold exclusively to the Dutch. 

Birds'-nests (an article of commerce between the Moluccas 
and China) were secured to the Dutch by treaties with the 
chirfs of Magonda and four otlier places. 

Camphor and Benzoin. By several treaties with Sumatra 
(1668, 1672, 1081) the.se articles were Dutch monopolies. 

Cassia-ligimm or sapan-wood. By treaties with the princ( s 
of Mandar (1674), Tumbhava (167.6), Timor (1616), and 
Sumatra (1672), it was to be sold to the Dutch alone. 

Cloths. By treaty with the chiefs of Salay(‘r (167B), Baroor 
(1668), ,Iambi (1611, 1683, 1721), Palembang (1681), cloths 
could be supplied to the inhabitants by the Dutch alone. 

Cloves. By treaties with the Rajahs of Tcrnate (1607,1621, 
etc.), Bacbian (1609), Machian (1613), Amboyna (1605), and 
Banda (1616), cloves conhl be produced and disposed of only 
according to the instructions of the Dutch. 

Diamonds. By treaty with Sambas (1609) they were to be 
exclusively sold to the Dirtch. 

Gold. By treaties with several chiefs on the northern part 
of the Island of Celebes and some of the chiefs of Sumatra and 
the Peninsula of Malaya, this precious metal W'as a Dutch 
monopoly. 

Mace. By treaty with Damma (1646, etc.) mace could be 
sold to the Dutch only. 

Mother-of-Pearl. By treaties with the chiefs of Tending and 
Sicabo (1740), and Tetoli (1676, 1083, 17.36), the solo right of 
purchase was secured. 

Nutmegs were monopolised by treaty with the chiefs of 
Damma (1655, etc.). 
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Opium. With tlui various chuffs of Sumatra (1670, I(i86, 
1721, 1758) treaties had been made for the exclusive 
right of selling opium. 

Pepper. By treaties with the Rajahs of Cheribon and Java, 
of Bantam, Sum.atra, Ternate, and Bootang (1607, 1649, 
1661, etc.), no other nation could buy pepper from tlie 
inhabitants. 

Setgo was a Dutch monopoly by treaty with the chiefs of 
Maganito (1677). 

Slaves, too, were exclusively .secured by treaties with the 
chiefs of Solor (1616), Moa (1665), Damma (1646), and Timor- 
laut (1646). 

Tin. By numerous contracts with the .states on the 
Malayan Pwiinsula, the Islands of Sumatra, etc., this much- 
needed article of Indian use was monopolised by the sovereigns 
of the seas. 

Tortoise-shell was secured by treaties too numerous to 
mention. 

Wax. By several treaties it became a Dutch monopoly. 

It is abundantly evident now that the inhabitants of those 
numerous islands were not free to exchange the above- 
mentioned artichiS with the products of India, China, Aralria, 
Persia, or Europe. Vo nation or individual except the Dutch 
Company could have any intercourse tnlh the inhabitants of the 
islands under its control. Even the servants of the Comj)any 
were prohibited from trading privately in the monopolised 
articles. The observations of Christopher Fryke on this point 
are full of significance :— 

Though Pepper is as jlcnty in India as stones in Uio streets, 
and only serves for ballast very often, and to i)ack u)i otlier 
goods tight; and although sometimes several whole ship loads of 
it he thrown into the sea, and many hundred thousand pound-weight 
of it burnt, yet dares no man in the service of the Company take 
one single corn of it, but everyone is obliged to buy it of the 
Indians, ndio deal with tlie Company for it; and the same rule 
is observable in respect to other spices. 
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Further on, lie says : - 

None of the s|iicos, iieillier tile einiiainon, nor the cloves, mace, 
nutmcf's, aiiffron, borrobono (used instead of saffron), etc,, may 
be carried away by any ])rivate person upon pain of death ; and 
it hath cost some men (heir lives for attempting to bring them over} 

That spices were burnt in considerable quantities to keep up 
their prices and to safeguard the monopoly is borne out from 
another source :—^ 

In one year 70,000 trees were destroyed in one island alone, 
and that in all the Spice Islands about 500,(XX) or 600,000 trees 
were annually burnt down.® 

Such were the civilised methods employeil by the republican 
Dutch ! 

When the English and French were thus riistrieted by the 
Dutch, they had to follow the same means to exclude their 
opponents in other places. In all these rivalries and hostilities 
the peoples of India were the great sufferers. They were 
excluded by all in supplying their own marts with the products 
of Asia and Europe as they used to do up to the end of the 
si-xteimth century. The English people devoted more 
attention to capturing the coasting trade of India, of the 
Near and the Far East up to China. 

At first the English Company were against permitting any 
share to their servants in the coastal trade. After having 
devised every jrossible discouragement for private traders 
engaged in Indo-British trade, the Directors proceeded to 
make short shrift of those who, contrary to their orders, were 
carrying on coasting trade in the Indies. The spirit of their 

' “ A relation of two several voyages made into the East Indies by 
Christopher Frylce and Christopher ydiewit/er.” 'IVansIated from the Dutch j 
London, 1700. Begun in 1680 and lasted for nine years; pp. 113, 12.3. 

* The Dutch employed pcrsoiw called “ Exteripators ” to root up trees 
in the Molucca islands, so that the cultivation of tho spice trees should be 
restricted to Ainboyna for cloves, the Banda Isles for nutmegs, and Ceylon 
for cinnamon. These harsh measures occasioned repeated wars with the 
native inhabitants, which at length terminated by the Dutch granting the 
chiefs annual allowances by way of compensation, and for preventing their 
vassals from planting trees in future. These were augmented at various 
periods, viz. 1652, 1662, and 1673, when they were finaily settled by treaty 
at an annuity of 12,450 Rix Dollars per annum to the several chiefs. 

* Factory Records, Java, IX. 
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policy will bfi disclosed by tlie following extract from tlieir 
Surat Letter, dated April 9tb, 1600 ;— 

Ilecre is a Surat report, that some of our factors (iKihnlJmlniKlrKg 
our prohihition of uU pnvaU’. Irmie) liav(t assumed that liberty to 
themselves, as to fraight anil im]jloy vessels upon their owne 
particular acconipt, from jairt to port, wee desire that you make 
a diligent onquiryc who those parties bee that have or shall 
exercise swh unlawfuU and unwarrantable course, and give us 
true, and full accompt thereof, Beeing we are resolved not to 
permit any person whatsoever, to drive on a juivate trade, 
which hath heem and {if not supressnl) will hec, dutructivr, to our 
publique. Therefore whosoever they he that shall appears to Ije 
guilty of this crime, shall assuredly upon notice given us, he dis¬ 
missed our imploymeni, and returne for England, and wee shall 
proceed against than according to their demerritte.' 

The Company desired to reserve all the profits of the Indo- 
Asiatic and coastal trades for themselves. However, it could 
neither suppress the one nor the other. The exceptionally 
large profits tempted every servant of the Company to reap 
the rich harvest in as short a time as possible and return home 
to lead a life of comparative ease and comfort. 

An idea of the profits of the carrying trade can be had by 
the rates of freights paid in those days .— 

China Freights to Madras. 

Gross goods like sugar, alum, china root, etc. . . 25% of the value 

of goods. 

Tutenague and copper. 

>'inc goods, as raw and wrouglit .silks, musk, camphor, 

vermilion, etc. ....... 15% 

r,old.7-8% 

Tims a !:hip cJirrying goods worth Its. 10(1,000 will have hoen 
able to make some Ks.20,000 in one voyage alone. 

Freights from Bengal to Madras. 

Fine piece-goods 4*4^% 

Gurrahs, sailcloth, cambays.^% 

Freights from Madras to Persia. 

Fine Bengal sugar.1^% 

China sugar.20% 

Coarse l^ngal sugar ...•■•• 23% 

Fine goods, as romalls, cossaes, etc. ._. •_ . 7 -10% . 

> Surat Utter, 9th April, lOfiO, Letter Bk., II, p. 290. 
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The freiglits cliiirgcd by Uic Englisli EjikI Indiii Cimipiiiiy on 
their ships for goods shi 2 )p('d by their own servants or other 
inerchants pernutt(!d by them us fixed in 1075 and confirmed 
in K’kSO, will also serve to show the nature of trade between 
the various countries of the East. Of course, far higher 
freights than these concession rates had to be paid by Indian 
merchants on the Company’s ships for the same places. These 
concessions naturally increased the profits of the English 
merchants. 

The private merchants had to pay the following rates to the 
Company: - 

Frotn the (toast to Bantam. 


U'lical, rice, and other commodities .... i,') per ton. 

From Surat to Bantam. 

(.'omin seed, opium, and other commodities not pro- 

•"Ijited.. per ton. 

From Bantam to Burnt, 

Pepper, su^ar, candy, china root, ami other coiii- 

inodities.,£(J per ton. 


From Bantam to Tonifueen, 

Tywau and Amoy— 

Kor coarse goods.£(> per ton. 

Por fine goods. £10 per ton. 

From Tonquecn to Bantam. 

All commodities not prohibited ..... £10iM*rlo}i. 

Krom Tywan and Amoy to Surat .... £10 per ton. 

Por gold and silver from Bantam to tlie above three 
)>laces ami back ....... 2% 

Por miisk, ambergris, and other lino goods . . , 2% 

AVheu we think of the profits of the various articles, which 
often amounted to cent per cent, it is only then that the 
immensity of the losses incurred by Indian shipbuilders, ship¬ 
owners, shippers, and miTchants can he realised. In the 
Java Records, Vol. IV, jip. C-11, the profits of the Manilla and 
Japan trades on Indian goods are shown. In the latter case 
they varied from 420 to 700 per cent in 1667 ! 

Sieur Luillier has given us an idea of the profits of various 
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/radt.'s at tiu! end of th(! S(!Venteeiitli eeiittiry. Tln^y eiin he 
summarised as under ' 

I2(H)^', prolit Dll Japan aitotlos. 

„ diiniiuair. 

GlM)";', ,, ('hinc'^t'silks. 

J(MU% ,, Bengal silks and rico to (’oromaiulel. 

We are told by tlie same, traveller that the. Dutch had verrr 
less than forty ships, and often more, trading contimialli/ from, 
one place to another in the Ea-sl. Tlie Mufrlish, too, drove a 
eonsiilerable trade, yet much inferior to tlie Dutch, for they 
received little more in return than the vahn; of the plate they 
sent ov(!r from Europe ; the profit of the coasting commerce 
went to defray tin; charg(« of their officers, torts, anil factories. 

Besides the. Company, theii' servants made considerable 
profits incarryingthegoodsof Indian merchants and their own. 

The English East India Company were always chary of 
granting a large share of coasting trade to their seivants, as it 
was in the long run prejudicial to their own trade and i)iterest. 
The way was o])ened by the New Company at the end of the 
seventeenth century. That body granted free liberty to all its 
merchants, factors, and writers to trade from port to jjort in 
India as they saw fit.^ 

The Old Company, too, were obliged to relax their grip, so 
that Englishmen freed from the restraints of their masters nof, 
only began to share but control the coasting trade and even the 
inland trade of India. English factors owned and hired shij)s 
and carried on a large trade. The Company then realised that 
these private merchant ships W'ere a great source of .strength 
in time of war, and that other nations were not allowed to grow 
in power and riches by the English monopoly of the Indo- 
Asiatic trade. Since then they never opposixl this privilege 
of their servants, although freipicnt complaints of sacrilicing 
their interests were made. A single instance wall suffice. 

Cmisiderable Private Trade in Bengal. In their hdter of 37th 
March, 1713-14, the Directoi’s wrote - 

Wo have convincing reasons to believe that the Prirale Trade, 
investments there (at Patna) were double in rnlue to ours, which 

* Voyages to the East Indies, Edition 1701, p. 332. 

Letter Bk., XI, p. 15. 
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to be sure contributed to the greatness of the general charges, 
and when our goods came down those came down also—this 
added to the charges, but we could never learn when any boats 
have been lost that the Private Trade suffered, all the damage 
was clapt to our ac(»unt.* 

There were many other abuses. No difference was made 
between private and official purchases and debts. Bad debts 
ailvanced in private trade, but imrealisable, were thrown upon 
the Company. Its servants were buyers of goods for the 
Company and sellers of the same to the Company at a far 
higher price. The worst goods were entrusted to the Company 
and the best goods appropriated for their own country trade. ^ 

The Company was thus ill-served and defrauded by its 
servants and yet considerable profits were reaped by that 
corporation in its Eastern trade! 

The Profits ol Eastern Trade. The Company, reinstated in 
the year 1657 with a capital of ,£739,782 to their ancient 
privileges of exclusive trade, made a call of only 50 p(!r cent 
upon the subscribers. Hence the original stock of the 
Company was £369,891 and not £786,000 as Macgrcgor has 
notcd.^ With a temporary depression during the Dutch War 
of 1664-67, when the value of their stock went down to 70 per 
cent, the Company enjoyed the longest spell of prosperity 
hitherto known. Up to the year 1691 an unprecedented 
success attended the whole affair. For instance, £390iJ per 
cent were divided betw'ecn the 1st of October, 1661, and the 
Ist of April, 1681. It was followed by a dividend of £150 per 
cent on the 18th of January, 1682,'* out of which 100 per cent 

‘ The same oomjflairit a few years after in Letter Jik., XVIII, p. 472. 

^ Letter lik , XV’lJl, p. 157. ^ (.'ommercial .Statistics, IV, p. 325. 

* Maepherson, Miiburn, Macgrcgor, and Wisset are wrong in asserting 
that this doubling of the Company’s stock took place in the year 1670. 
The Company’s Letter of 14th .Tanuary, 1681-82, expressly declares that this 
dividend of i.50 jjer cent was declared in 1681 : 

“ The (’ourt have also resolved upon the next sale to make a dividend 
of 160 per cent, viz. 100 per cent of the present stock to be immediately 
brought to the credit of each adventurer for doubling of his adventure, 
and 60 per cent of the present stock to be paid in money on the 29th of 
September next.” ]..etter Bk., V.I, p. 438. 

In the face of this evidence, it appears that all the reputed authors in 
blindly copying from Maepherson have committed a grave error. 

Maepherson, Annals, II, p. 670; Miiburn, Oriental Commerce, I, xxxiv ; 
Maegregor, Commercial Statistics, IV, p. 330;Wi88et, Compendium, I, p. 41. 
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was.used to double their stock and 50 per cent was paid in 
money to the Adventurers. This climax of prosperity was 
reached by the arrival of six ships whose cargo(!s were com¬ 
puted at upwards of £500,000 value. Th(‘ Company remained 
securely seated at the giddy heights of tlhur shining fortune 
for another decadiu After the 50 ]>er cent divichuid and the 
doubling of their stock in the aforesaid manner, all future 
dividends were made and comjnited upon their sto(d; so 
doubled. The actual profits in the nine years from 1(57(1 to 
1686 were stated as amounting to .£9(53,039. No dividend 
was, however, declared for four years sitice the 150 per cent 
division. The following entries are available for the next six 

years . ^ dividend of 25% on tile 1st Oct., l(iS.5. 

„ „ I4l)i April, 

„ 25% .. I21h Oct.. HiH7. 

„ 25^;, 2(>th April, l«i8S. 

„ „ 5t»^o 2nd Oct, Km 

„ „ 8tlt Ajinl, IGOl. 

So that the dividends from 1(558 to 1(581 amounted to 
440| per cent; and from 1681 to 1691, “ doubling the sann^, 
as the stock was, according to that nominal duplication, 
amounted to 400 per cent.” In other words, from 1658 to 
1691 840-| per cent on the £369,891 original .stock had been 
divided amongst its subscribers. Or an unusual jmifit of 2] per 
cent per annum over a period nfjorli/ tjears had been cnjoi/ed in 
the Eastern adventures. 

This tide of prosperity had, however, already begun to turn 
against the Company. The heavy expenses of an unsuccessful 
war with the Mogul, the depression of trade, and the great 
losses suffered at sea by the sinking and capture of tw'elve 
richly laden ships during the Anglo-French War (1689-97) 
developed into a disease which muled only with the dissolution 
of the Company. 

By an order of the 3rd of May, 1693, the Court called in a 
new subscription of 50 per cent of the thmi stock from the 
Adventurers, so that the whole stock was increased by 
£325,565.' But this 50 per cent additional stock was after- 
‘'Court Bk., 36, pp. 186, 214, 216-17, 227, 234. 
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wards ordered to be paid back with interest out of a -new 
general subscription raised for the better carrying on of their 
trade and making it more national and extensive by allowing 
new Adventurers to take up the stock. As the sums proved 
insufficient, the Company were compelled to raise loans upon 
their stock; viz., of 25 per cent in October, 1695, from the 
Adventurers on allowing 20 per cent for prompt payment, ^ and 
another sum of 25 per cent in September, 1697, on their then 
stock from the Adventurers, too, by allowing them a bond of 
£120 for £100 advanced.^ These exorbitant rates of interest 
on large sums of money borrowed on bonds, were sure to prove 
prejudicial to the existence of the Company during the period 
of an unusual depression. The increasing amounts of their 
bonded debts raised in England at exorbitant interest will .show 
how their trade was financed by ever-recurring loans. ^ 

The Adventurers, not despairing of better success for the 
future, had “ with a Roman courage and resolution resolved 
to add large sums of fresh money to their stock, but the 
future grew darker and darker. No dividend could be declared 
after 1691 up to the end of the century, and the value of their 
stock had a sharp fall to 37 per cent. Yet in spite of depres¬ 
sions, disasters, and discouragements the Company had 
reaped very large profits and managed to outflank and outvie 
' Court Bk., 37, pp. 34-36. 

“ Court Bk.. 37, pp. 100, 108-90, 341. (.'ourt Bk , 38, pp. 09-100. 

^ Co.'s Bondsd Debt at interest:— 

Year. Amount. 

1002 .. 137.242 0 0 Homo Misc., Vol. 40, p. 60. 

120,000 0 0 bhort loan. 

1004 .. 100,807 0 0 

31st December, 1080 .. 532,680 7 5 

1681 613,620 7 6 

29th Aprd, 1603 .. 461,607 10 10 

18th November, 1603 ,. 256,359 6 11 

30th „ 1604 .. 401,813 8 5 

„ „ 1696 ., 637,296 12 0 

„ „ 1096 ,, 746,808 19 6 

„ 1097 .. 695,896 19 9 

31st March, 1098 .. 631,664 19 10 

11th March, 1695 ., 1,110,981 0 0 Debt in India & England. 

Journal of the House of Commons, Vol. XII, p. 313; Vol. XI, p. 607. 

* Letter Bk., IX, pp. 444, 464. 
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their Dutch rixuiln. The course of divideiuls of tlie lovo 
Compiinics is presented in the following table 


Voiirs. 
i()r)8 -SI 

ir>i)2-i7(M) 

1700-10 


l>ivi<U'ti(l (leolarod by 


TIk’ Knglisli Co. 

Tlic Dub'll 

•UOC'o 

• mv', 


2;{2C’' 

Noir*. 

m":, 

Not known. 



Thus the Dutch Cunijmiiy divided (Ibti per cent iiifurli/ yetirs 
(Ujamst 840 per cent of the Enyltsh ComiKiny. Even the next 
decade does not place the proprietois of the Dutch stock in a 
much better position than theh English coinjieers. 

The next section on the aggregate values of the Dutch and 
English trades with the East will prove no less a disillusion¬ 
ment as to the proverbially gigantic volume of the Indo- 
Dutch commerce. 


A View of the Dutch Trade 

It is a recognised fact that the opulence and power of the 
Dutch reached their zenith during the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. Their political conquests and com¬ 
mercial monopolies in the liast had made them the most 
dominating nation in the Indo-European trade. Ooa, 
formerly the key of all the commerce of the Indies and the 
fairest city in India, had bi-en reduced to an e.xtreme poverty 
and was so shrunk that it did not contain more than 20,(10(1 
inhabitants in the 'twenties of the eighteenth century. 
Batavia, the Dutch metropolis, having shorn Goa of its 
commerce, splendour, opulence, and population, had grown 
to be the Queen of the Fast on account of the superb beauty 
of its buildings, its maguilicent harbour, and the iuniiense 
trade which it carried on throughout the East. The Dutch 
were known to be the wealthiest, the strongest, and the 
greatest dealers of all Europeans in India. They had never 
less than forty ship.s, and ofte.n more, trading from one place 
to another in the Indies. They annually despatched 14-15 
tall ships to Europe, and as many to the East. 

^ k^ee Appendices to this chapter* 
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A view of the fabulous profits earned by the Dutch is,fur¬ 
nished by Stavorinus and Valentyne. According to the former 
the profits oftheelevenyearsfroml662-63tol673-74amounted 
upon an average annually to 520 per cent upon the finer spices, 
being in money £36,415 a year. They rose to 850 per cent or 
£46,315 a year from 1688-89 to 1697-98. During this last 
decade a further profit of £23,266 was made upon the other 
goods which amounted to 59/^ per cent upon their prime cost. 
But these profits gradually decreased after that period. Those 
upon the spices, indeed, rendered a higher proportion per cent, 
and in the year 1731-32 they were even 2,400 per cent upon the 
prime cost; but the consumption was, on the other hand, so 
small, that in the ten years, in which that extraordinary 
proportion of gain appeared, namely from 1730-31 to 1739-40, 
the real annual average profit in money scarcely amounted to 
one-fifth part of the sums before made with a lesser advance 
upon the prime cost. The extraordinary profits are confirmed 
by Valentyne, ’who states the Dutch gains at Surat to 
average :— 


665% upon clovus 
1,453% „ nutmegs 
718% „ maoe 
i28% ,, copper bars 

31% „ copper plate 


42% upon benzoin 
34% „ gumlac 
27% „ quicksilver 

19% „ vermilion 


Now one is apt to be deceived as to the real extent of the 
Dutch trade in the East and that with Europe by seeing these 
bloated figures of their profits. A little calculation will show 
that their whole import trade in the Indies on the basis of 
these profits amounted to ;— 

Years. Prime (!ost per Year. Sale Value per Year. 

1662-73 £5,842 in spices £30,267 

1688-97 £6,449 £61,704 

£39,433 in all other goods £62,099 


In other words, during the ten years of 1688-97 the annual 
sales of all the goods disposed of in the Indies averaged about 
£114,500 sterling per year. Such is the astounding insignifi¬ 
cance of the Dutch trade at its climax during the last years 
of the seventeenth century when we judge it by present 
standards! 
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Their Iiido-Buropeau trade, too, when expressed in cold 
statistics, is shorn of its greatness. The invoiced value of all 
the goods sent out of the Indies falls far short of the specie and 
merchandise exported out of England to finance the Indian 
trade. The profits made by the English Company in the 
port-to-port trade in Asia were sullicient to defray tlie 
charges of their officers, forts, and factories. Hence the 
invoiced value of their Eastern imports can be justly taken to he 
equal to their exports from England. Even deducting £2,000,000 
more, or 16 per cent, for expenses and losses in the East from 
all the sums exported by the English into the Orient, we find 
that there is still a significant difference between the sums 
invested by the two nations in the Indies during the fifty years 
from IGCl to 1710 : - 


The Course o! Indo-Dutch Trade 


Years. 

Ships. 

12») 

Total Invoices. 
(Tiiousiiiid Florins.) 

Increase. 

l()(il-7() 

31,429 

100 

1671-HO 

127 

33,722 

107 

1681-lK) 

140 

44,719 

142 

1091-1700 

147 

45.003 

127 

1701-10 

187 

54,581 

172 


727 

209,525 

or about £19,000,000 



A sum of £19,000,000 sterling stands against £26,000,000 
sent out by the English in money and goods! 

During the last decade, while the Official value of Eastern 
imports, which was, on the whole, decidedly less’ than 
the invoiced prices, was estimated by the authorities of the 
Custom House in England to be £5,227,000 for nine years, 
the Indian imports into Holland for the same nine years were 
invoiced at £4,962,000. It is now evident that the business and 
profits of the English throughout this period of fifty years were 
superior to those of the Dutch, and that the former had fairly 
surpassed their most active, shrewd, powerful and old com¬ 
petitors in the Indo-European trade. 

^ The exports amounted to 11 million pounds, the imports must have 
nearly equalled this sum. Surely they could not be less than half the 
exports. 

N 
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The Company’s Growing Assets 

It has been shown tliat alter 1026 the Company liad to pass 
througli many fmanoial crises. Their eomnwn'cial weakness 
was exhibited ever! by the exaggerated evaluation of tlieir 
effects, which were valued at £180,511 in 1040, while their 
debts in England alone ainonnted to £122,000.’ This 
languishing condition was, however, left far behind by 1004, 
when by a statement made on 8th December it was shown 
that after deducting all debts owned by the Company a 
balance of £495,735 was left in their favour. On the basis of 
this valuation the stock was worth 130 per cent.- The gi'eat 
commercial and political activities of the Company during 
the 'eighties and ’nineties arc fully reflected in the considerable 
growth of their property and the number of ships owned by 
them. It was alleged * that their stock-in-trade stood at 
£1,700,000 in 1681, against £370,000 in 1657. This acco\int 
is much exaggerated, for two years later * it w-as estimated 
at only £1,116,000, including even all the disparate stock. 
There was a rapid inflation in the Company’s stock in the 

^ Quick stock at Surat . £8lt.(i00’\ 

„ „ Bantam . [• , 

Shipping and stores . 31,lH0| 

Gombroon Customs . 5,000/ Millnirn’s Griontal Commerce, 

Vol. 1, p. 27. 

^ Quick and Bead Stock in India . £435,713 
„ „ „ England . 70,577 

Debts for goods undelivered . . 127,035 

„ „ delivered . . 21,3ili (Mil,542 

„ owned by the Company . 1()5,8(^7 

Balance . . £405,735 

Court Bk., 24, pp. 008-0. (!f. also Home Misc., 40, p. 47. 

3 E.T. Co.’s Answer to the Turkey (^o., 1081. 

* An account taken out of Ve Company’s Booke.s in January, 1082 -83 ;— 
JJisparato. Dead ►Stock. Quick Stock. 

Bantam. . . £20..300 10 0 £24,330 5 0 £112,000 19 0 

Surat . . . 18,784 5 9 139,373 11 0 199,290 13 4 

Coast and Bay . 24,753 7 0 18,330 15 0 541,290 1 2 

St. Helena . . 10,000 0 0 

£09,037 2 9 £192,049 11 0 £852,002 14 0 
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Bubcceding three years, for in the year 1685 it was stated 
that their dead and quick stocks were valned at £719,461 and 
£2487,312, both in India and Engk'ind. 

This did not include .bad and disparate debts amounting 
to £11,413, nor were the very considerable debts of the kings 
of Persia and Siam owing to the Company accounted f<ir, by 
reason of the uncertainty of their recovery. Thus it was 
proved that every hundred pounds adventure in the K.I. 
Stock was worth £327 10s, 3d.' per cent in dead and 
quick stock—the total of all the .4dventurers’ stock amount¬ 
ing to £739,782. The growth of their total property in the 
years of prosperity can now be summed up in the following 
table:— 


Year. 


Total Stock. 

1640 . 


. £180.511 

1604 . 


£512,200 

1681 . 


. £1.700,000 

1683 . 


. £1,116,000 

1685 . 


. £.3,318,180 disparate stocks excluded. 


This sudden and abnormal inflation was given a sharp 
set-back by the war with the Mogul Emperor. The succeeding 
years reveal a lamentable shrinkage in the Company’s pros¬ 
perity. For instance, the General Account of November, 
1689, shows that the Company were creditor to the amount 
of £1,468,233, and after deducting the debts owned by them 
the balance amounted to £907,595,* which was a little, less 
than twofold, as compared to that of 1661. The succeeding 
statement of their stock is no less reflective of the ra))id 
reduction of their commercial operations. The dead stock * 
was stated to be £498,608, and the quick stock ■* £367,761 in 
1691. 

Besides this, the Company had rents, revenues, duties, 
customs, etc., valuable and improving, though not brought 
in credit of the .said account, amounting to £27,303. 1 n other 
words, their stocks and revenues were worth more than 

' Jure Tmpt., 22,185, p. 7. ^ -Tiirc Impt., 22,185, p 18 

® Quick stock moans ships ami merchandise, and the other implies forts, 
factories, houses, ek-. 

* Journals of the House of Commons, X, p. 5(>0. 
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£1,500,000. Still, they shrank from £3 J million in 1685 to £1J 
million in the six years when the Company were passing 
through the wave of depression after the disastrous war with 
the Mogul. 

The price of their capital stock had consequently fallen to 
150 per cent. As the enemies of the Company, taking advan¬ 
tage of its decadent condition, set up a great agitation for 
dissolving that body, it was pointed out by the latter that the 
various forts, towns, and territories in India had cost them, 
from first to last, above £1,000,000 sterling, that these were 
theirs for ever by their Charters, and they “ knew no law 
nor reason for being thus dispossessed of their Estates at an 
under value.” The troubles at home and the continental 
war during the last decade of the seventeenth century very 
much depressed the business of the Company, which would 
have recovered and prospered after the Peace of Ryswick had 
the corporation not been thrown into convulsion by the 
erection of a new company. The Old Company was, to some 
extent, enabled to tide over the depressioii by the revenues 
of their territories in India, which were stated to be upwards 
of £44,000 a year in 1697,' and were soon after enhanced by 
the acquisition of Calcutta and other villages in Bengal. 
There is, however, m; doubt that the two Companies, in spite 

^ The revenues of Fort St. George and Fort St. David's amount to, 
by the balance of the Books ending in April, 1697, as by Advices read from 
thence, viz. :— 

Fort St. George 36,101 pagodas, each Os. . £16,285 19 0 

Fort 8t. David’s 26,058 „ „ . 11,000 2 0 

Bombay by their last books ending the 31ftt July, 

1080 (1096 ?), 113,048 rupees at 28. 3d. . 12,717 15 0 damaged. 

Customs of Persia arc per annum . . . 3,333 9 8 


£44,333 5 8 

This revenue is over and above the charges of collection and does not 
arise by any Customs or other duties on the Company’s own goods, but by 
the inhabitants and particular merchants and is, too, far from being oppres¬ 
sive. In all probability this Revenue will in a few years increase to double 
what it is now, and ought not to be valued at fewer years’ purchase than a 
plantation in America, viz. 10 years. The Company pay only 3,000 pagodas 
or £375 per annum in lieu of Customs and all other charges for their trade 
in Bengal, whereas the interlopers have been forced to pay from 3^ to 5 per 
cent Customs (besides considerable presents) whenever they have procured 
goods there. 

Jure Impt., 22,185, p. 58. 
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of*the great boom in business which followed the Peace of 
Ryswick, had involved themselves in excessive debts by their 
ruinous rivalry. 

Although the English Companies trading to the East 
Indies gained a new strength by their 'amalgiim.ation, it is 
true, however paradoxical it may appear, that we have now 
to describe the history of the commercial dealings of a bank¬ 
rupt company. In the year 1709 the r(!al state of the Com¬ 
pany’s affairs was disclosed by Lord Godolphiii, who load been 
empowered to examine and ascertain the reciprocal credits 
and debts of the two Companies, liy an account appended to 
his famous award, it appears that the debts of the London 
Company amounted to ,£1,219,807, and their assets to only 
£8.50,911, thus showing a deficiency of £398,890. A deficit 
of about £400,000, according to their own exaggerated 
valuation, does not augur a prosperous career. With the 
state of their finances so seriously rotten, the Company had 
been compelled to purchase the prolongation of their 
privileges with a new loan of £1,200,000 to the Government 
for the public use without any addit.ional interest on so large 
a contribution. The absurdity of this transaction has been 
strongly commented on by Mill:— 

But the chief mark of the ignorance at that time of parliament 
in the art and science of Goveriiinent, was Iheir abstracting from 
a trailing body, under the name of loan to Gorrrnment, the whole 
of their trading capital, and ex)je.eting them to traffic largely and 
profitably when destitute of funds. The vast advance to (Jovern- 
mont, the phcc of which they feebly supplied by credit, beggared 
the English Company and ensured their rmn from the first. 



CHAPTER VII 


FIFTy YEARS BEFORE PLASSEY 
(1708-1707) 

In the preceding chapters we have sketched the rise and 
progress of the Indo-British trade to the year 1707. The 
next year marks the complete coalition of the tw’o Companies 
under the name of The United Company of Merchants of 
England Trading to the East Indies. 

From this year we have a regular account of the total 
amount and value of the Oriental trade, probably because it 
was strictly provided in the Company’s Charter of that year 
that “ an account of Several Goods of the Kingdom of Great 
Britain as also of other Goods and Merchandise e.\portcd 
from the Port of London for Account of the United Trade 
of the English Company Trading into the East Indies be 
presented to Parliament every year.”^ Moreover, the 
establishment of the United Company precedes, though it is 
a pure coincidence, by just fifty years the acquisition of 
political sovereignty in Bengal. Hence the tw'o important 
events, like the union of the two companies in 1708 and the 
successful revolution in Bengal in 1757, constitute a distinct 
period in the history of the East India Company. 

Official Statistics 

A brief note on the nature of the available statistical data 
is pre-eminently necessary. The various sources afiord two 
fundamentally different sets of statistics. The one set is 
distinguished by the name of Official Statistics, and the other 
is known as the Company’s Returns. The former have been 
' Cf. the Company’s Charter of 1693. 
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FIFTY YEARS BEFORE PLASSEY 

regularly compiled by the authorities of the Custom House of 
London since 1697. They are now available in the Board of 
Customs Library and the Public Record Office. The volumes 
for the years 1097 to 1710, as well as for 1718, 1728, 1750, 
1763, 1756, and 1766 are missing iu the Books of the Custom 
House Library; however, the gap is fortunately all filled up 
but for the three years of 1705, 1712 and 1728 by the 
volumes available in the Record Office. 

A general survey of the returns relating to the East India 
goods imported into England shows that:— 

1. The values of some commodities, as chinawarc, were 
the prices realised at the sales of the Company. 

2. The prices of the articles known as “ unrated goods ” 
were, on the other hand, actual costs iu the country of pur¬ 
chase as declared on oath by the importer. 

3. The values assigned to the “ rated goods ” were arbitrary, 
and had no relation to the actual prices prevailing either in the 
country of origin or in England, or to their sale prices in 
England; and that 

4. The rated values arbitrarily fixed by the Customs 
authorities, though constant in the majority of cases, did 
vary in the case of a few articles. 

The variable and invariable characters of the rated values 
of the Oriental goods from 1590 to 1757 have been fully 
shown in a table given m Appendix A to this chapter. A 
cursory glance at these values will make it patent to all 
that the values which remained unalterable for more than 
160 years^ could have no relation to actual market prices. 
The wide divergence between the two values can be 
visualised in the following typical cases :—^ 

Prices for the purpose . Sale Prices available 
Articles. of Customs. for 1707-13. 

Tea . . . Is. to 28. per lb. 18a. (id. per lb. 

Coffee . . . £2 to £3 per cwt. £28 per cwt. 

Calicoes, Quilted . lOs. per piece. £2 Is. 8d. per piece. 

„ Stitched . lOs. „ £3 13s. Od. ,, 

^ Harleian MSS. 7013, pp. 30, 37, 40. 47, detail the discussion on the 
alteration in the. rated values proposed by the Patent Officers and the 
Custom House authorities in 1714. 

^ Harleian MSS. 7013, pp. 30, 37, .should be compared, 
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It is evident now that since the year 1697, whence the 
Official Returns become available, there is no one factor of 
quantity or value which can be responsible for bringing 
about fluctuations in the annual aggregates, as is the case in 
the returns based dn actual prices where there are always 
present these two variable factors of quantity and price, the 
second requiring to bo eliminated before we can show 
quantitative changes in those returns, The Official Returns, 
being a hotch-potch of opposite elements, are valuable 
neither as indicative of the quantities of goods imported, nor 
as indices of the variation of their values. The total money 
values of the goods are vitiated, even for comparative purposes, 
on account of their being composed of variable and h(,tcro- 
geneouB items. Had they been collected on a basis of in¬ 
variable values of all goods imported into and exported from 
England since 1660, the year of the revised rates, they would 
have been as useful as, if not superior to, the returns based on 
actual prices for showing the relative importance of the various 
branches of England’s import trade. 

The value of the Official import and export statistics has 
been thus commented upon by the Inspector-General of 
Customs in his report attached to the “ Imports and Exports ” 
of the year 1790—the first report of its kind available on the 
merits of these returns (Customs 17, Vol. 12). 

From the very loose manner in which the Entries of Free 
Goods outwards are made as to Species, quantity and quality, 
and also from the Estimates in this office, having been formed 
near a century ago, when the Prices differed materially from the 
present times, very little reliance as to the value is to be put upon 
the Accounts of British Manufactures Exported, in any other 
respect than in a comparative view between one period and 
another. 

The Accounts of the Foreign Merchandize exported are as 
accurate as can reasonably be expected, in accounts of so exten¬ 
sive a nature, but the same objection applies to the Bate of 
Value in these Accounts as in the case of British Manufactures. 
The Account of the Species and Quantity of Foreign Merchandize 
Imported is fully as accurate as the Accounts of Foreign 
Merchandize Exported, but this Account is likewise liable to the 
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same objections as the two preceding with respect to the Rate 
of value. 

The Estimates in this office by which the Goods Imported 
and Exported are valued, wore made about the year 1697, 
probably by tlie first Appointed Officer, fqr the Office was in¬ 
stituted in that year, upon what principle be formed his Estimates 
it is difficult to ascertain this day, but it is evident from various 
Records in the Office that the value adopted as to the Imports was the 
prices which the Articles were supposed to hear in the Cotinfrm from 
whence they came, and that the value of Goods Exported did not 
include the Freight Outwards, for tlic Goods Inij^orted or Ex¬ 
ported in a British or a Foreign Bottom still continue to be valued 
at the same Rate. This plan appears to me to be erroneous in 
principle. In Estimating the Value of Exports in British Bottoms 
the freight ought to have been included, for the Freight I conceive 
is to be considered as so much additional value or labour attached 
to the commodity. If two ('argoes of Goods Value £1000 each 
were exported to Spain or any other Country, the one in a British, 
the other in a Foreign Bottom, that whicli was Exported in the 
British Bottom would enable the Exj'orter to jiurchase Goods 
in Spain to the Amount of the Additional Value which they 
would acquire by the Freight and if the Returns wore made also 
in a British Bottom, the Value of the Freight is to be cxiitided 
in order to show the true balance. On the other hand, in Estimat¬ 
ing the Value of Goods Imported and Export'd in Foreign 
Bottoms, the Freight ought to be included in the former and 
excluded in the latter. 

I have taken the liberty, Sir, of troubling you with these re¬ 
marks upon the Rate or Estimates in this Offiee, in order to 
show that the difference between the value of Imporls and Exports 
is very little to be depended upon in stnkiny the Balance of Trade, 
and consequently that the Aryumenls held both in and out of Parlia¬ 
ment, and the voluminous wnlings of various Authors upon the 
subject of Commercial Balances, chiefly founded upon the Accounts 
of the Inspector-GcneraVs Office, are made upon false Data. 

As a contrast to the foregoing remarks, the opinion of a 
learned and laborious author like Moreau affords a great 
surprise. Ho takes for his “ starting-point the year 1696, at 
which period a great and advantageous change took place in 
the books of the English Customs, by fixed rates of official 
value being invariably assigned to each article of importation 
and exportation, in lieu of the variable (quotation of the 
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prices current, which until then had served as a basis for 
general evaluation; the perpetual fluctuation of which 
occasioned much obscurity and disorder in the estimations.” 

Moreau is evidently unaware of the fixed and invariable 
rates established in 1590 and 1660, and therefore takes 1696 
as a year marked by a great change. It has been previously 
seen that no such alteration was inaugurated in the method 
of levying Customs duties in 1696, nor was the system of 
rated and unrated goods advantageous in any respect. How¬ 
ever, as the imports and exports have been collected on a 
uniform, though a defective basis, they afford useful data 
for tracing variations in their different items, so far as their 
interrelation to each other or their proportion to the total 
trade of England is concerned. 

In passing, a note of warning must be struck on the 
fallacious method of finding out the balance of trade adopted 
by the authorities of the Custom House. Since the year 1707, 
the aggregate values of gcjods imported and exported from 
and to the East Indies arc given at the end of each year’s 
report. They have been riiproduced by Moreau and Mac- 
gregor. The total vejue of exported goods has been sub¬ 
tracted from that of the imported goods, and the import 
exc(iRS has been taken as a measure of the mfavourable 
balance of English trade with the East. No account has 
been taken of the immense fortunes reared by Englishmen in 
the East and remitted home in the shape of goods, nor of 
the commercial and territorial revenues left over after 
defraying all charges, and sent to England in merchandise. 
The Import and E.xport Report of the year 1790 has some 
pregnant remarks on the subject:— 

The great Excess of the Impotfs over the Exports in the E.I. 
Trade, appears as a Balance against ns in the. Inspeetor-dnicral’s 
Books, hut this Excess consisting of the produce of the Company's 
Territorial Revenues, and of reimttaiices of the Fortunes acquired 
hy Individuals, instead of heing unfaimirahle is an acquisition of 
so much additional Wealth to the Public Sfockd 

I Public Itec. Office, CustomB 17, VoI.b. 12 and 13. 
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Ill this note another extreme has been tonclied. The 
important item of exported gold and silver has been com¬ 
pletely ignored, and th(! excess, which is the difference betn emi 
imported and exported goods alone, has been represimted as 
a net gain to the nation. The real favourabh; balance can 
only be found out by subtracting the exports of spiicie from 
this excess. In other words, the sum total of exported 
merchandise, as well as all gold and silver scut out of the 
country to feed the Eastern trade, ought to be deducted from 
the imports to arrive at the favourable or unfavourable 
balance of trade, and the large sums earned and remitted by 
Englishmen in their corporate or individual capacity should 
not be left out of account. 

The Company’s Returns of Exports to the East 

So far as the Company’s returns are conc<‘rned, mention 
should be made of two volumes in the India Olllce Reeoril 
Depaitment in the tlomo Miscellaneous Series, Nos. 7'2 and 
411), the first of which gives on its fii'st page figures for goods, 
stores, and bullion sent from England to India and China in 
each year from 1st March, 1782, to 1st March, 1772, and the 
second supplies sundry statistics from 1717 to 171)5, on 
pages 2-9 and 12. The first set was reproduced in t.he Third 
Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1778, p. 75, and then by 
Milburn in his “ Oriental Commerce ” (1818). ] have not been 
able to trace the export returns for the years 1708 to 1781, 
collected on the same basis in the India Office Records, 
although they have been given by Milburn. The annual 
values of exported merchandise differ from those given in the 
Parliamentary Paper,’ No. 152 of 1812-13. The latter were 
reproduced, without any reference to the document above- 
mentioned, in Sir Charles Whitworth’s “ State of the Trade 

^ The title of this Parliamentary flocumenl is “ An Account of Bullion 
and Merchandise Exported by the East ln<Iia (-'ompnny to India nnd ('hina 
respectively, from 1708 to the latest peiiod; distinguishing each year, an<i 
the Several rresidenoics; with a Statement of the Mode in which tlic 
value of the Merchandise is calculated—26th March, 1813.”—India OHico 
rarliameiitary Papers, Vol. 8. 
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of Great Britain” (1776), Abbe Raynal’s' Atlas, Moreliu^ 
Cesar’s “ State of the Trade of Great Britain ” (1822) and 
“ East India Company’s Records ” (1825), and in Mac- 
gregor’s “ Commercial Statistics ” (1848). 

All these statisticians had direct access to original matter, 
yet it appears that Macgregor reproduces the data regarding 
Anglo-Asiatic trade from the earlier works of Whitworth and 
Moreau only in a defective manner. Corrected in the light 
of the Parliamentary Paper mentioned above, Macgregor’s 

Commercial Statistics ” can be utilised with advantage. 
Moreau has taken care to state that all his data were taken 
from authentic s()urc(!S, while in the introduction to his 
“ State of the Trade of Great Britain ” he writes : “ Our 
Chart is merely a laborious compilation, the slow production 
of eight y(!ars’ labour and uninterrupted inquiry.” 

As showm above, there is perfect similarity in the data of 
the Parliamentary Paper and of the works of Moreau and 
Macgregor, but their statistics on e.vports of merchandise 
differ in many items from those of Milburn. It is a pity 
that Moreau has not referred to the work of his pre¬ 
decessor, nor tried to explain the discrepancies between 
the two sets of figures. As no memoranda on the nature 
of those statistics arc attached to cither of these works, one 
could throw little light on the grave differences existing in 
their data. 

The mystery is, however, solved by referring to the returns 

’ Tliis useful anti rare book js the last volume of llaynal’s “ East and 
West Indies.” As he relies upon Whitworth for his figures of the tofal 
trade of (treat Britain and for those of the Oriental trade (bivre III, Vol. II) 
there is nothing new for our purpose. 

2 There is an ineoritcstahie evidence of Mr. .Moreau’s use of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Paper, No. 152, because he has copied out the last table on the 
decennial returns of the different articles of. export cn hive. The other 
statistics he has presented in a slightly different form. Eor instance, he has 
left out separate returns for Madeira, St. Helena, Madagascar, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Mocha, Gombroon, Borneo, Batavia, Bencoolcn, and Prince of 
Wales’s Island, probably because of their inclusion in the totals for India 
in the Parliamentary document. Secondly, the form of presenting these 
returns has also been changed by Moreau. As this new form is to bo had 
in Maegregor’s ” Commercial .Statistics,” it appears that he must have used 
Moreau and not the Parliamentary Paper. 
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giv'en in the India Office Records, Home MiBcellaueous, 
Vol. 72, wliere it is stated that those! export stal istics are for 
goods and stores paid fur bij the Company, probably up to the 
end of the financial year. Now the actual exports sent out 
could not necessarily be eepial in value t.o'the goods for which 
the Company coidd make payments up to the end of their 
financial year. Variatioji in individual years is but natural. 
What w’c are concerned with is that tiie total values of 
both sets of figures should approximately coincidi! with 
each other when compared for a number of year.s, and this 
is e.xactly the case w’ith regard to tlnise otherwisi! divergent 
returns. 

So much for the differences (ixist.ing in the export figures 
of the Comjiany's returns. As regards imporls, no statistics 
of the prime costs of goods brought into the country c.re 
available in any published work. The Company’s records, 
such as Minutes and Letters of the Court of Directors, as well 
as the Factory Ibicords of iSurat, Fort St. O(!orge, etc., do not 
afford any consecutive material worth the nam<!. The sale 
values of imported E.I. goods are given since 1708 onw-ard in 
the works of Moreau, Milburn, and Maegregor, while the, 
official values of imports exist since Jfi98. These alone can 
form the basis of our conclusions regarding the progress of 
the Oriental trade. 

Eastern Imports 

Taking first the sale statistics of the goods imported by the 
Company in each year from 1708 to 1757 for our study, we 
find an almost unbroken rise in the total values realised in the 
sales of goods put up by the Company. Take, for instance, 
the last year of each decade from 1708 to 1757, and it will be 
seen that the sale proceeds in these years invariably show a 
progressive rise ;— 


1708 . 


£081),510 

1717-18 


080,722 

1727-28 


1,088,752 

1737-38 


1,724,013 

1747-48 


1,730,159 

1757-58 


1,770,919 
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Looking next at the following table, it will be seen that 
the quinquennial totals, with the exception of the two five- 
years periods of 1728-32 and 1753-67, also manifest a pro¬ 
gressive tendency, so far so that the goods sold by the Company 
in the last quinquennium realised two and a half times the 
total sale values of the five years from 1708 to 1712. Again, 
the decennial totals are no less indicative of the great and 
invariably progressive character of Eastern imports into 
England. While the total money value of those imports in 
the first decade of 1708-17 was £9,785,911, it rose in the next 
decade to £14,669,093, showing an increase of 50 per cent in 
ten years. 

The next decade of 1728-37 is also of steady progress, the 
growth as compared to the first decade of 1708-17 being 
63 per cent. The climax was achieved in the year 1735-36 
when the imports were sold for £1,997,462 in that year alone. 
Despite the war with Spain and the general European war 
from 1739 to 1743 on one side, and the Carnatic War with the 
French in India from 1744 to 1748 on the other, the values 
realised for Oriental imports show no tendency to shrink, 
only the rate of growth is slackened, so that during the fourth 
decade, ending in the year of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
import trade manifests an increase of 86 per cent over the first 
decade against 63 per cent of the third. The years of peace 
following that memorable treaty are particularly marked by a 
great expansion of the import trade, so that the quinquennial 
period of 1748-62 shows 178 per cent increase over the first 
quinquennium of 1708-12. However, this spell of prosperity 
was soon broken by the Seven Years’ War with the French in 
1756 and the commencement of hostilities against the Nabob 
of Bengal in 1757. The import trade naturally suffered a 
shock, but it seems to have more than recovered soon after the 
brilliant victory at Plassey. Despite these adverse circum¬ 
stances, the last ten years show greater progress than was 
achieved during the two decades immediately preceding them. 
In fact, the total decennial mine of imports during 1748-67 was 
219 per cent as compared to the years 1708-17. 
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The foregoing data afford eloquent testimony to the fact that a 
steady andgrowittg supply of Indian and Eastern goods had been 
pouring into England. The demand both for lionie connunip- 
tion and re-exportation to tlie Continent or the ('olonies )iad 
increased to more than twofold in the fifth decade as com¬ 
pared to the first, or to 2|-fold wficn the first and the last 
quinquennial periods are taken into consideration. 


A Progresske Statement of the Sale Amount of Imports.'- 



Quinquennial 

Decennial 

rcrccntnge 

roriods. 

1708-12 

Values. 

£4,007,052 

Totals. 

Progress. 

17i:i 17 
1718-22 

5,778,850 

0,883,039 

£9,785,911 

100 

1723-27 

1728-32 

7,785,154 

7,580,958 

14,009,093 

150 

1733-37 

1738-42 

8,445,425 

8,403,812 

0,590,158 

11,141,990 

10,020,383 

103 

1743^7 

1748-52 

. 18,002,970 

185 

1753-57 

10,310,005 

21,452,595 

£79,990,952 

219 


Turning now to the Official Returns, which roughly 
indicate the quantitative character of the total Eastern 
imports brought by the Company and private merchants into 
Great Britain, we find a steady and rapid progress during the 
first throe decades, but the advance is more than arrested 
during the fourth by reason of the Spanish and Carnatic Wars, 
as well as the oft-recurring depredations of the Marathas in 
Bengal, when imports fall from £9,724,548 in the third decade 
to £9,328,136 in the fourth. In other words, on account of the 
less money available for home investments due to the exorbi¬ 
tant expenses incurred in the war with the French, the 
scarcity of merchant vessels, the increased charges of freight 
and insurance in shipping goods from India, and many other 
impediments, less goods could be imported into England. 
However, as the sales, instead of showing a fall during this 
fourth decade, rather indicate a great increase, it is evident 
that there must have been an abnormal rise in the prices of 
Eastern goods. This inference is fully supported by the 
‘ Based on Maegregor’s figures. 
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prices realised at the Company’s sales in England and those 
obtained by the French Company in France during these 
years. 

Going to the next decade, we find that with the return of 
peace in Europe the import trade, so far as quantities are 
concerned, is soon revived, so that its value amounts to 
£10,811,200 during the fifth decade. On the basis of these 
figures, which we have taken as roughly indicative of the 
amounts of imports, the decennial values are serially related 
to each other as 

100 :170 ; 173 :165 :193. 

In other words, the import trade in its quantitative aspect 
expressed in decennial averages developed by 93 per cent 
during the fifty years under review. But expressed in quin¬ 
quennial averages, which are more reliable indices of the 
relative growth of commerce, the quantities imported in the 
last five years’ period are two and a half times those of the 
fir.st quinquennium of 1708-12. Hence, the net rise in 
Eastern imports, whether measured by the quantities brought 
into the country or the money-values realised at the sales of 
the Company, was 250 per cent in terms of quinquennial 
progress within the fifty years under review. 

Eastern Imports into Great Britain (Based on Official Returns). 



Quinquennial 

Totals. 

£2,158,153 

Decennial 

Percentage 

Periods. 

1708-12 

Values. 

Progress. 

1713-17 

1718-22 

3,478,335 

4,090,474 

£5,030,488 

100 

1723-27 

1728-32 

4,933,502 

4,707,971 

9,020,970 

170 

1733-37 

1738-42 

5,010,577 

5,230,071 

9,724,548 

173 

1743-47 

1748-52 

4,092.005 

6,492,223 

0,328,130 

105 

1753-57 

6,348,977 

10,841,200 

£45;i‘60,348 

193 


The preceding figures, as observed before, represent the 


whole import trade handled by the English nation. The 
Company’s business is included in these aggregates and is not 
identical with them all. How much of it was in any one year 
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apfiropriiited by that body can by no means be estimated. 
It was seen that during 1698~17()7, the private export.? 
equalled those of the Compairy. The same proportion can be 
assumed in the import trade also. 

But we experience another dilliculty.* The Above figures 
are purely hypothetical, b(!(^ausc these values are based upon 
fixed rates which remained almost unaltenul since 16(10. They 
are only useful for showing the relative growth of tlu! import 
trade, but offer no indication to the absolute or real market 
prices of imported articles either in the East or in England. 

It should therefore be borne in mind that neither the sale 
figures nor the Custom House returns reveal the true extent 
of the import trade with the East. The first fail to do so for 
the reason that the Company’s sales do not include all the 
goods of the private merchants, while the second returns 
afford us no idea of the prices actually realised in England. 
In the years of peace the prices of Oriental goods were low, 
while after 1735 these were generally very high. Consequently 
no ratio between the prices fixed for the purposes of Customs 
and those actually obtained at the sales in England can be 
determined and agreed upon. The average sale prices for all 
imports may be Burmised to range between two to three times 
the CustomB^^ates. In any case, our conclusions are sure to be 
vitiated by these vague surmises, and no accurate indication 
of the growth and volume of the aggregate import trade with 
the East will be obtainable and admissible. 

Trade in Piece-Goods 

As to the nature and volume* of the different items of 
imports, it will suffice to say that although there was no 
difference in their character as compared to the preceding 
half a century, the relative importance of the several com¬ 
modities had undergone revolutionary changes. Calicoes 

' The figures of this section, having been collected by the (lustoin Hou.se 
authorities, represent alt imports, both private and the Co.’s. The two 
cannot be sepr rated. Hence, comparisone cannot be instituted in these 
items to show their growth, relative to the preceding century or half a 
century 

0 
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had, no doubt, durijig this period uk iu tlie preceding, forihed 
the Most important investments of the Company, and occupied 
the foremost pi,ace among the Eastern imports all through 
these fifty years. The imports of calicoes were more than 
quintupled in 172tf as compared to 1098, tnaintained that 
position up to 1760, but exhibited a most serious fall from 
1,193,099 pieces in the last-mentioned year to only 224,983 
pieces in 1757 on account of the wars in India. However, they 
began to recover, though slowly, after the victory of Plasscy. 
The chintzes were subject to great fluctuations. For instance, 
139,000 pieces of the year 1098 rose to about 377,000 pieces 
in 1740, but shrank down to llj thousands only in 1757; 
while after three years they recovered to 145,000 pieces, 
that is, to a little above their strength in 1698. The most 
serious blow was, however, dealt to the painted and coloured 
fabrics. A glance at tins table in the Appendi.x will show the 
violent fluctuations and great depressions to which some of 
these goods were subjected since 1720. This w.as mostly diu; to 
the imposition of new and heavy duties on them in England 
for home consumption and their excessive importation by 
the French Company for the continental marbits. 

Stained calicoes, Sooseys, Shalbaftas, Tallaties, Nillas, 
Ginghams, Pallanipores, etc., were included in the list of 
prohibited goods.* They could not be used in England and 
were therefore meant for the supply of foreign markets. 
White calicoes, on the other hand, were in great demand both 
iu the British Isles and other European countries. The 
quantities iinpoTt(‘d from India remain fairly constant for 
forty years from 1711 to 1760 and are temporarily reduced in 
the last decade due to wars in India, Europe, and America. 
The following table will furnish a summary view of the whole 
trade in calicoes and sooseys:—® 


Years. 

Calicoes. 

Stained (’alicocs. 

Sooseys. 

1711-20 

9,056,943 

415,280 

68,804 

1721-30 

9,260,980 

1,272,598 

93,212 

1731-40 

9,802,264 

2,011,876 

165,777 

1741-50 

9,334,272 

2,817,996 

330,107 

1761-60 

7,722,636 

1,681,942 

37,083 


* Appendix A to Cliaptei: X, p. “ Appendices C, F, G, to Chapter VII. 
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The Romance of Tea. Next to calicoes, tea and coff(!e 
demand our foremost attention, as the history of tlieir rapid 
development is full of the most surprising ronianc(! of this 
period. They had come to occupy the tojmiost places, tlie 
one having risen from !l'2,2y0 lbs. in 1(198'to 2,911,231 lbs, in 
1700, and the other from 170 cwts. to 10,110 cwts. in those 
two years. There was no other item, not even calicoes, whicli 
could equal tea in Ollicial vahu! as an article of EastiU'Ji import 
into England. This Ollicial value of white calicoes being 
£181,257 against £291,123 for tea in the yeai' 1700, the latter 
was therefore enthroned at the top of all imports in the 
Books of the Custom House. 

The imports of tea, though characterised by wild lluctua- 
tions in individual years, show a luarkcd tendency 1o r.apid 
growth throughout this jnu'iod. Tlu^ annual average! for Ihe 
seven years from 1711 to 1717 was iy0,.5yG lbs.; it rose to 
595,350 lbs. in the next decade, thus showing a net increase 
of 351 per cent over the preceding seven years. Ag.iin, it was 
more than doubled in the third and stood at 2,921,1.58 lbs. m 
the last decade from 1748 to 1757, indicating the vonderliil 
increase of 1,727,502 lbs. in annual imports as compared to 
the first period of seven years. 

Tea imported into Emjlarul and Hold hi/ the li.l. Vompanij. 


Years. 

Ills. % 

IiUToasc over the 

1711-17 

1,370,171 

— 

1718-27 

5,1)53,5(1(1 

354% 

1728-37 

ll,()87,217 

11)()% 

1738-47 

11,1)15,64!) 

137-5% 

1748-57 

21),241,585 

19C-!)% 


It means that in the forty-seven years under review the total 
amount of imported tea which was actually sold in Ihiglaiid 
either for home consunqition oi' re-exportation abroad was 
about 03,(100,0(10 lbs., or roughly speaking, 1,341,000 lbs. per 
annum. Out of thin quuiitity .55,-500,000 lbs. of tea was eon- 
sunied at home in fifty years and the rest, 7,500,000 lbs or 12 per 
cent of the total quantity imported, was re-exported either to 
the colonies or other European and American countries. 
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The rapid growth in the consumption of tea in England 
during the first half of the eighteenth century presents 
perhaps the most interesting romance of modern times in the 
history of the world’s commerce. Although the quantities 
shown in the succeeding table are much below the actual on 
account of the prevalence of a great illicit trade up to 1745, 
yet the annual consumption of tea to be 12|-fold in the 
’sixties as compared to the ’twenties signifies a remarkable 
development in this branch of the Oriental trade and a 
revolutionary change in the habits of the English people. 


Quantities of Tea Consumed in England. 


Years. 

Ammal Av. 
in thousand lbs. 

Variation in Terms 
of 1711-20. 

1711-20 

182 

100 

1721-30 

5U6J 

223 

1731^0 

1047^ 

575 

1741-50 

14G()J 

801 

1751-GO 

22855 

1255 


This rapid increase in the. consiimjrtion of tea was attended 
with an almost progressive fall in the prices of all kinds of tea. 
It appears from the succes hug table that the average price of tea 
at the .sales of the Company cam' down from 16s. id. per lb. 
during 1708-12 to 4s. lOd. in 11 ib-iT, and in the war-years rose 
to only 6s. 6(/., in spite of the new duty of 6 per cent imposed to 
defray the charges of the war.^ 



I’l'ico at the 

Vrieo for 

Proportion of 

Years. 

Candle. 

Home Consumption. 

Duties to Net (’ost. 


d. d. 

i-. d. 


1708-12 

10 2 

10 2 

30% 

1713-21 

12 11 

12 11 

82% 

1722-23 

7 0 

7 0 

200% 

1724-33 

0 9 

10 9 

04% 

1734-44 

4 2 

8 2 

128% 

174tH47 

4 10 

7 0^ 

00% 

1748-59 

5 5 

7 9 



The coffee® trade was very much linked with that of tea. 
The quantities of coffee imported during 1711-20 were con¬ 
siderably higher than those of the preceding decade, but its 


> Milburn, II, 534-38; Wisset, II. 


Appendix B, p. 307. 
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imports showed a record increase in the next decade when the 
annual average readied 11,507 cwts. It appears that after 
1730 the use of coilee went on decreasing with the growing use 
of tea as a drink, and when the imports of the latter declined 
on account of war, coffee took its place to some extent. The 
actual quantities and their decennial variations in terms of the 
first decade are as under :— 


Yearti. 

’I’otal Quantify in cwts. 

V'^ariation. 

1711-201 

55.2.51 (Nmo years) 

loo 

1721-30 

103,570 

187 

1731-10 

00,308 

158 

1741 -50 

52,500 

85 

1751-tlO 

08,724 

112 


The sudden increase in the imports after 1720 is probably 
due to obtaining a Fhirmaund from the Prince of Mocha for 
exporting 600 bales of coffee free from Customs from that port 
in 1719. The English, like all other Europeans, had to pay 
3 per cent duty against 9 per cent charged from the Suratters, 
but even this was remitted in the ease of coffee. We are also 
told that the goods of the Surat merchants were “ often so 
overvalned as to amount to double. The difference in so short 
a voyage is sufficient to divert a great part of the Suratters’ 
trade into the English Chanuels.”- 

The silk industry of Bengal was very considerably improved 
during this period. There was keen competition among all 
the European Companies for securing raw silk and the silk 
fabrics of Bengal. The siijiplies of raw silk from (ffiina were 
neither so good nor so excessive as those from this part of 
India.'' The exports from the latter were usually far more 
than those from China, and were sold at a higher price. The 


* Tiie of enffeo cliniii>i yciirs arc given in (Ik* Letter ]’>ook, 

XV]J, p. 5:5, in the (ien. Letter Irom Mocha 

1711. 65-(i7 Sp<aniHli (lolliirs the Mocha Baiiar. 

t)H-70 


1712. 

1710. 

1717. 

Ills. 


110-120 

811-08 

150-108 

101 

io:i 


2 Letter Bk., XV M, pp. 22, 54. 


Bt't'tde Tuckee Baliar. 
Mocha Bahar. 

BeettJc Tiiekce Baliar. 
Mocha Bahar. 

Tuckee Bahar. 

2 Appendix D, p. .‘110. 
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qualititie.s imported from the two countries are given side by 
side for decennial periods ;— 


Years. 

IJengal Eaw 8i]k. 

Olaiia Raw »Silk. 

Wt. Silks 

1711-20 

553,467 Ihs. 

50,321 lbs. 

240,375 Pieces. 

1721-30 

S06,030 

58,406 

510,036 

1731-40 

1,305,117 

73,763 

608,010 

1741-50 

841,834 

75,301 

372,617 

1751-60 

437,727 

002,855 

301,106 


\Vhil(! there were practically no or little imports of raw silk 
from China up to 1710, the decennial amounts of silk brought 
from Bengal for the next forty years were 9J, 13^, ISy^,, and 
111 times those from China. In other words,/rom nine to 
nineteen times as much silk was imported from Bengal into 
England as from China up to 1750. But the Anglo-French 
wars and the wars with the Nabobs of Bengal altogether upset 
this splendid trade. Imports from China rose from 75,000 
to 903,000 lbs., but those from Bengal dwindled from 842,000 
to 438,000 lbs, during the ’sixties. Thus Bengal witnessed a 
very serious depression in this profitable trade during the 
period of its struggles against foreign conquest. 

An idea of the ordinary investments of the three principal 
European nations has been given in the Memoired of Jean Law 
de Lauriston, where it is sai<l that in 1752 the English bought 
about 4000 to 5000 maunds, the Dutch 2000 to 3000, and the 
French (iOOO to 7000 maunds of silk per year. Supplies of 
Persian silk were very intermittent. Since the commencement 
of war with Spain, silk was very considerably advanced in 
price; it was therefore pointed out that the overland route 
through Russia should be utilised for the supplies of this raw 
material from Persia. As the English silk industry had made 
great strides during the first half of the eighteenth century, 
the E.I. Company gav(i special attention to the extensive and 
improved culture of silk in Bengal to feed the home manu¬ 
factures, and it succeeded in making sericulture the foremost 
industry of the province. 

So far as wrought silks arc concerned,^fairly large amounts 
were imported both from Bengal and China. The quantities 

^ Memoirc, p. xlvii, .Soci(!-te do L’lfistoire des Colonies Fran^aises. 

* Appendix C, p. 300. 
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ol'Cliiiia silks oaniiot he made out from the voliini«K of 
Imports and Exports in the Board of Customs Library, but 
those from Bengal have becui oonrpiled in the Appendix. Their 
deoeimial totals in the preceding table show great variations; 
but even with tlu! dejrression residting* from the constant 
depredations of the Mahrattas since 17;1() and the wars of the 
English wit.h the Nabobs, t he imported quantities which had 
risen from 249,375 pieces in 1711-20 to 098,010 during 1731-40 
stood at 372,017 and 391,105 pieces respectively in the ne.xt 
two decades, thus showing an increase of 57 per cent in com¬ 
parison with the first decade. 

Growth in Saltpetre Trade. The other important branch 
of the European trade, in Bengal was the supply of saltpetre. 
The English Conqiany had Insm obliged by clauses inserted in 
their charter of 1093 and the. following ones to furnish the 
British Ordnanc(! yearly with 500 tons of good saltip(dre at £45 
and £53 a ton in times of peace and war res])ectively. Besides 
this quantity larg(! amounts wcr(! nnpiircd by the Company 
for the provision of tludr ships and factories. There w'as also 
a constant ihunand for pidrs! in England f(jr dyeing, manu¬ 
facturing powder and glassware. Ileius! the Company, by 
reason of their monopoly, reaped large profits in this branch 
of their trade. In 1717 this monopoly was threatened by a 
Dublin merchant, who attempted to get permission from the, 
Irish House of Commons to import saltpetre, into Ireland, The 
Company promptly represential against the Irish Assembly 
to His Britannhi Majesty and ])leadeil not to grant its pet ition, 
because all British subjecis, except tlios(^ belonging to f,he 
Company, wm. jirnhibited and excluded from the hl.l. trade 
by th(! Company’s (diarters,' 

Thre(^ years later complainis were made against the ollicers 
of His Majesty’s Ordnains' for having sold saltpetoi t<i ju ivate 
persons, to the. considerable priqudice of tlu; Company, and it 
was pleaded that none of tin; petre supplied to the Crown for 
military purposes should in future be disposed of for any other 
use than the real service of His Majesty.® 

^ I.O., Misrellanooiis. t, pp. Il32-;i3. 

^ I.O., Miscellaneous, 0, p. 326, 17th March, 1720. 
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Secure in their monopoly of sale in the British Isles, the 
Company attempted to monopolise the supply of this impor¬ 
tant article in Bengal. The Dutch and the English had both 
established their factories near Patna^ for the purchase, 
collection, and reffnement of this article. The annual 
despatch of saltpetre fleets down the Ganges to Calcutta and 
Chinsura had become a permanent feature of the commercial 
life of Bengal. Both the nations had from time to time tried 
to obtain the farm of saltpetre from the Nabob, but the 
political triumph of the English at Plassey made them strong 
enough to demand and secure it immediately after that 
victory. When the English reconciled Ramnarain, the 
Governor of Patna, to the Nabob of Bengal, quelled the 
disturbances in Purneah and deterred the Nabob of Oudh 
from attempting anything against the peace and tranquillity 
of Bengal, Col. Clive applied to the Nabob Mir Jaflir to grant 
the Company an exclusive patent for the purchase of petre on 
the same terms as Coja Wazeed, the prime minister of Bengal, 
had enjoyed for some years past. The Nabob was highly 
reluctant to grant such a patent, as he rightly imagined that 
if given in the Company’s name it would become perpetual. 
The Calcutta Government “ had reason to believe that nothing 
but his fear of the English and the assistance he might have 
occasion to demand of us (in case of any exigency) induced 
him to comply with our petition for that grant.” ^ The Nabob 
being really impotent to refuse such a demand, granted to the 
English the exclusive privilege of the sole purchase of all petre 
produced in the provinces of Bengal and Bahar in return for 
an annual payment of Rs.40,000, and a stipulation to supply 
this Government with 20,000 maunds of petre per annum at 
the purchase price. 

This important privilege was secured to (1) provide petre 
to the Company in India and England at very low prices; 
(2) to prevent the French and Dutch from being supplied 

^ The English settlements were at Fattiia, C'hnprey, Singia, and Chown- 
dey (Letter Bk., XVIII, p. 472). 

* Bengal Oen. Letters, IV, pp. 17, 63. 
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with that article ; (3) to make immense profits from tlio sale 
of the surplus in India ; and lastly (4) to undermine the power 
of the Nabob, who from that time became solely dependent 
on the English for the supply of that most essential war 
material.' * 

The monopoly of the sale of saltpetre was not a new thing. 
It had only changed hands. Coja Wazeed had held it on the 
same terms for many years past, the Dutch had also endeav¬ 
oured to obtain grants for the sole purchase of petre and opium, 
hence there was made no departure by the English in securing 
the sole right of disposing of the whole supply of petre. The 
only objectionable part of the affair was the transfer of the 
source of an immense income and power from the natives of 
the country to the foreigners.^ 

The imported quantities of saltpetre must naturally vary 
during the years of war and peace. In the ten years of 1711 
.fO the annual imports amounted to 2.5,117 cwtii. agaiisst 
11,^40 ewts. in the lir.st anil 19,844 cwts. in the bust decade. 


/! 

Vu'W of the SalliH'tre 

Trade.^ 

Years. 

Total Guanlitie.s. 

Annual Average. 

1711 20 

107,517 cwts. 

11,040 cwts. 

1721-:w 

87,K2t) 

t>,758 

1731-40 

1.52,000 

15,201 

1741-50 

251,100 

2.5,117 

17,51-00 

108.43K 

10,844 


The Growth of the Pepper Trade. In the western parts 
of India the Company’s trade mainly consisted in procuring 
large quantities of pepper and drugs and small amounts of 
precious stones, calicoes, cotton-yarn, and spici's. The 
Official values and quantities of the numerous drugs imported 
into England from 1(197 arc detailed in the manuscript 
volumes of Imports and Exports. From a survey of those 
returns it appears that drugs formed a very appreciable part 
of the Company’s investments. Diamonds,^ bezoar stones, 

^ Bengal Gon. Letters, IV, jip. 17, tKL 

* Bengal Gen. Letters, 1\', j)p. <>5 (iV- 

In 1747, Aug., 50,000 inaunds of petre were bought from Omiehand 
Deepchand at I<«.3/8 per maund (Fae. Ree., Patna, II). 

^ Appendix B, p. 307. ^ Appendix E, p. 312. 
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and garnets also claim considerable amounts of money. For 
instance, £564,904 worth of diamonds alone were registered 
from 1711 to 1732 in the Books of Customs. Aft(u this year 
there are no returns for diamonds, but the import of garnet 
stones becomes prominent instead. Either there was a great 
amount of illicit trade in diamonds, or they used to be brought 
into England through the Dutch and the French.' Spices, 
being monopolLsed by the Dutch, were brought in negligible 
quantities through the direct channel, but pepper was the 
most important item of the Anglo-Indian trade. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of the Dutch to monopolise 
the supplies of pepper, the English had succeeded in securing 
the desir(!d quantities from their Malabar anil Fort Marl¬ 
borough factories.^ From 982,860 lbs. in 1708 the imported 

^ Speaking <tt J’onfliclioiy, tlic Kicruli capital in Iiulia, M. Posilctliwayt 
says that “the staplo tradn ol this place is of wliuli the tinost 

are iii (iolconda. and the best painted lierc; they have likewise great 
quantities of silk, raw and nmmifactmed, gold and silver brocades, per¬ 
fumes, spices, and diamonds . ui which last branch vf trade the;/ have made, a 
great progress uj late. And corlaiii it is, that India trade ol France lias laid 
an extraordinary foundation for the increase of their European trade in 
general ’ (Clreat Britain’s (Jom. Interest, p. 1!)!)). 

- 8omc light will he thrown upon tlic qiie.stion hy the rcjirescntalions 
of the Company m tiie years 1710 and 1711. 

“The Butch in oriler to monojioli/.e tlie jii'ppcr Trade of the Malahar 
Coast, have joined with the King ol (.^lehin to make war with the iSamorine, 
wlio has been obliged to deliver up to them Cliittoor and Parmaiiy clear of 
all customs with the sole trade {exclusive of any other European nation) 
of those places which are the two best on ail the Malabar Coast for Pepper, 
the particulars whereof are as follows: 

The (Company does observe that the Sainoiine King, the most }»owcrful 
of all the princes who inhabit the Pefiper Counlrys, being thus reduced, 
it may be easy for the Butch to seize on, and secure ail the other Pepper 
that is produced m those })artH, and in that case, may sell what price they 
place upon it in Europe, as they do on the other four sorts of spices, whose 
prime cost in the Indies is less than tliat of popper, and not equally necessary. 
This will be a means greatly to cnerease their Navigation to -parts of 

Europe, particularly to the Mediterranean, and Turkey, -where pepper is always 
demanded to uiuke. up the Cargoes for those ]}laecs. 

Besides this, should the popper (raile bo wholly engrossed hy the Dutch, 
it would very much enhance the Freight paid by the English E.f. Co., by 
reason that the pepper filling up the spaces between the bales, chest.s, or 
other parcels, is a consideration for which the owners of shipping doe take 
a less freight by at least £10 per Tonn than otherwise they could afford 
the same. Whitehall, April the 2hjh, 1711. Representation to Her 
Majesty.” 

(Company’.s Representation, Kith Feb., 1710, pj). 322-32, 310-20 of 
B. Mus. Addl. MBS., 37,140.) 
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amount went up to 4,503,205 lbs. in 1720, and stood at even 
3,133,884 lbs. in 1760, tlie year of great d(^pression for all 
imports. Thus the imports in individual years slmw e.vtra- 
ordinary lluetuations, and oven long periods in no way 
eliminate these extrenn^s. The deceni'iial totals faithfully 
reflect those ups and downs as under ; - - 


Years. 

Aggregate (Quantity 
(in thoii.sand lbs) 

1711-20 

10,197 

1721-30 

19,400 

1731-40 

22,943 

1741-50 

29,«)44 

1751-00 

24,004 


'I'otal 103,908 


It gives us an average of more than 2,000,000 lbs.’ per aniimii 
for these fifty years ! While in the second decade the im]iortB 
totalled 1,000,000 lbs. per annum, they rose to a little less than 
3,000,000 lbs. in the fourth decade, and stood at about 2,500,000 
lbs. even in the worst years of war and universal depression. 
There are no means to separate the returns for the (piantities 
imported from Fort Marlborough and the Malabar coast, 
but from an account of sales it app(!aTS that the (piantities 
were related to each other as 100 : 130 from the year 1736 
to 1750. If the same ratio were applied to the whole period, 
it would be seen that about 60,000,000 lbs. of pepper were 
imported from the Midahar factories during this half a 
century. 

The following reliable figures will reveal at a glance the 
course of the Pepper Trade during the century and a half of 
British relations with the Indies 

'rhousand lbs. 

Years. Imported into England. 

1021-30 14,280 

1072-81 30,708 

1098-1707 32,014 

1721-30 10,4()0 

1741-r)0 _ 29.044 

^ The Dutch imports of pepper in 1732 were 1,419,427 lbs. against 
1,304,488 llxs. by the Knglish in lliat year. The French imported 595,377 lbs 
against 1,599,001 lbs. by the English in 1742. 
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The enormous extent of the depression in pepper imports 
during 1721-30, due to the keen competition of the Ostenders, 
had carried this trade to its lowest watermark, and lienee 
the Company were justified in taking steps against these 
interlopers. 

The prices of black pepper in India and England at different 
periods, as presented below, will prove of great interest:— 

Yearn. Prices in England. Prices in India. 

1722-32 74d. Jambee variety. Es.58 per candy of 

520 lbs. 

Malabar variety. Rs.77J „ 

1742-50 13d. aV. for both. 

1751-60 12Jd. „ Rs.80 „ 

Thus it appears that the prices of pepper were higher by 
67-73 per cent in England and by 33-37 per cent in India 
during the years 1742-60, as compared to the decadal period 
of 1722-32 ; still, this article, along with other spices, had 
considerably come down during the course of a century. 

The average prime co.st of pepper produced in the Spice 
Islands was 2|d. during 1616-18 and had risen to 4Jd. during 
1620-30, but the same stood at only IJd. about a century 
later, in 1720. The s(!lling prices forth(! three periods wore, 
respectively, 2'l ld., 18(1., and 75d. per lb. In spite of heavier 
duties in the third p"riod, peiiper could be sold at less than 
41 per cent of the inice realised a century earlier ! Th(! net 
profit after deducting all kinds of cliarge was, according to 
the Company’s own showing, 20 per cent* on the cost. 

^ 'Pile following account i.s interesting in prc.scnting the various charges, 
the piireliaso and sale prices anil the net prnlit of the Company in the 
Jambee pepper;— 

“ Prime co.st of pejiper on the West (/oaslr (of Sumatia) at Kleven Bahar 
of 500 wt. is 11a.'Hd. the wt. or per ton of 1600 wts. is £8 I6s. 

100 tons of pepper at said price costs . . £880 

Freight at £22 a ton . . . . ' £2200 Pepper, 100 

12i% for Custom, loss in breakage of pepper, tons or 

warehouse, otc., eharges on £5(K)U in 179,2(K) lbs., 

contra ...... £700 • .sells at 74d.> 

Demoiage of ships at 6d. per ton per di(>m . £305 discount 

Interest on the cargo sent .... £5f>0 deducted, 

Total charge .... £4646 £5<'00.” 

Gained.£955 

(Letter Bk., XVLII, p. 586, 1722, March.) 
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*As to the other Indian imports, sugar and rici; wore almost 
insignificant; indigo was no longer able to hold its own 
against the Plantation produce ; cotton-yarn and earmaiiia 
wool were, indeed, often imported in appreciable c|uantilies, 
but during tlie war tho.y sullored mor(‘ Iieavily than all the 
rest. Indian sugar had altogether been beaten out of the 
English market by tlie West India product. The Dutch, 
Portuguese, French, and English had all made rapid strides 
in raising very large quantities of sugar in their colonies, and 
hence there was practically Jio demand for the Indian variety 
in any part of Europe. The quantity imported from 1715 to 
1740 only once went up to 22 ewds., though usually it hoviued 
about less than half of this amount. In the luext twenty 
years, tlie annual average rose to about 27 (;wts. out of more 
than 1,000,000 cwts. which w'ere annually imported into 
England from 1750 to 1759. 

Nearly the same remarks apply to the imports of indigo. 
The Dutch colonies and the West Indies supplied this 
important article cheaper to the European markets, and 
hence Inilia had almost lost this staple t rade of great ant iquity. 
The wild fluctuations in the imported quantities pass belief. 
While none at all was brought in several ycai-s, in others 
as much as 255,000 lbs. were inqiorted into England from 
India. The complete set-back in this trade is indicated by 
the fact that while 200,000 lbs. w'ere annually inijiortcd 
about the year 1020, the total quantity carried into England 
in the twenty years from 1711 to 1700 was only 20,215 lbs.! 

So far as the Company’s restrictions on the importation of 
Eastern goods are concerned, they w'ere maile less severe. 
The servants of the Conqiany anil the mariners and sailors 
W’ere allowed to bring in larger quantities than before. Of 
course, the e.xclusive privilege of importing and exporting 
certain goods was in no way rela.xed.* .4mong imports 

1 From ,a notice issued ni 1734, wo can learn the nature of I lie good.s 
reserved by the Company and the commoditie-s m which others were allowed 
to deal:— 

Good.s reserved for the Company’-s trade ; 

“ Muslins, calicoes, and all sorts of goods and merchandises made and 
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indigo and sugar deserve mention as liaving no place in the 
Company’s trade ; while cotton and cotton-yarn are included 
in the reserved list. The other restraints were either the 
complete prohibition of certain goods for home consumption, 
or the levy of very'heavy import duties upon them. The 
laws respecting this subject and their effects upon the Oriental 
trade demand special attention, and consequently we will 
outline them in a separate chapter. 


mixed with cotton, or silk, or Herba of what denomination soever, carmcnia 
wool, colTee, cotton, cotton-yarn, cowries, pepper, raw silk, saltpetre, red¬ 
wood, tea, turmeric. ” 

Commodities in which commanders may trade: 

“ Aggats, Ambergrcccc, Bezoar stones, f'ambogium, Camphiro, China 
Root, Cordivants of all sorts of leather, Cotch, Diamontis, Pearls and all 
Preciou.s stones, Gallingal, (Joa stones, Olibanum, Oppoponax, Rangoe.s, 
Roman Vitriol, Safflower,Sangui.s l)raconis,Scamonv, Spikenard, Tutenngue, 
Wormsecds.” 

These curious words have been explained in the “ Vestiges of Old 
Madras,” II, pp. 324-25. 



('llAl'TKlt VJll 

BRITISH HXroRTS TO THE ORIENT 

We will now pioceod to exiiinine the growth of the export 
trade of England with tlie East during the fifty years from 
1708 to 1767 on the basis of the Company's returns. A mere, 
glance at the succeeding fiable is sufficient to imjiress ii])on the 
mind of the reader the steady ami remarkahle progri'ss made 
in the vent of British mercliandise in India and. other jiarf.s of 
Asia. In the fifth decade 2-(i2 times more goods were sup¬ 
plied to India and 2-80 times more to the whole of Asia as 
compared to the first period of ten years. Eiltk^ progress was 
indeed made during the first two decennial periods, as an 
appreciable part of that trade was then appropriated by the 
Ostenders and other free merchants. We are aware that 
more and more severe laws were made against fhis body of 
clandestine traders, and tliat the Company* did eventually, 
in 1731, succeed in obtaining a decree from the Austrian 
Emperor against those smugglers. By these measures a 
large part of the trade which was before carried on by the 
Ostenders was naturally transferred to the Company. This 
fact is mirrored in the rapid swelling of their exports to India, 
from £988,500 in the second decade to £1,299,000 sterling in 
the third. The remarkable growtii of the next decade is, to 
some extent, due to the Carnatic War, for which greater 
amounts of military stores were required; but a large 
measure of it is to be attributed to tlie growing demand 
created by the Company for European goods in the Indian 
peninsula, as well as in other parts of Asia. In spite of wars 
^ See Court Bk., 48, pp. 126-28, 
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with their commercial rivals of Spain and France, the Com¬ 
pany had succeeded in doubling the export trade during the 
troublous years from 173G to 1757. The succeeding table, 
giving the total decennial values of exports to Greater India 
and Asia, re.spectiv!ily, is remarkable in showing the almost 
insignificant part played by China and Japan in consuming 
English goods. 

Merchandise Exported from England by the East India 
Company to India, China, St. Helena, etc. etc. 


Period. 

Exports to (ireater Tiidia.^ 

Exports to the 
.East Indies. 

1708-17 

£9<jt},253 

£1,018,538 

1718-27 

988,535 

1,047,395 

1728-37 

1,299,143 

1,308,325 

1738-47 

1,739,505 

1,829,018 

1748-57 

2,531,245 

2,858,239 


£7,524,771 

£8,121,615 


It will be seen that Chirm awl Japan consumed 5, 4J, 5, 5, 
ll j per cent goods, respectively, in the jive decades, while the 
total quantity consumed by these countries within half a century 
did not exceed £59C,711, giving an average of only £11,935 per 
year, or a percentage of I-'.iferr the fifty years’ period. 

Bullion Exports to the East 

The exports of bullion show a similar upward tendency, 
the third decade alone being characterised by a small falling 
off in this item. It will be seen tliat the share of China in 
the E.I. Company’s bullion c.xports is, with the exception of 
the last, greatest in the third decade. 


Period. tJreatcr India. 

East Indies. 

Greater 

India. 

East 

Indies. 

'I'otal Quaiititie.s in £. 

Percentage Growth. 

1708-17 3,300,022 

3,896,054 

100 

100 

1718-27 4,371,034 

6,210,159 

130 

134 

1728-37 3,871,291 

5,015,102 

115 

121 

1738-47 4,575,035 

6,228,333 

133 

135 

1748-67 5,044,246 

7,070,578 

108 

197 

Total 21,822,227 

27,025,220 



^ The whole East Indies except China and Japan, 
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A glance at the fourth and fifth columns will show a net 
rise of 68 per cent in the money exports to Greater India 
during the fifth period, as compared to the first, hut the same 
was doubled so far as all the Asiatic factories were concerned. 
In short, on the basis of the preceding dccenidal values, it 
appears that from 1708 to 1757 there was exported in mom y 

to the East . . ,27 iiullion £ 

to (heater India . . 22 „ £ 

and 

to China and Japan . fi £ 

That is, 4J times as much silver and gold w(^re sent to 
Greater India as to China Japan during this lialf a century. 
The amount remitted to the Cele.stial Empire widely viiri(sl 
from M to 35 per cent during tliis period, the actual ratios for 
the five decades being respectively :— 

10:19:29:14: 35 per cent of the total bullion exports. 

It is a most significant fact that on flic whole only 19 per cent 
of the money sent out of liiujland was spent in providing home 
investments in China as well as Japan, ami the remaining 
81 per cent of the precious metals was absorbed by Greater India. 

The proportion of bullion to merchandise during this whole 
period of fifty years was more than 3:1, although the ratios 
show a great fluctuation in the various decades, as, lor instance, 
the exported money was 

3-6, 5, 5-7, 2-8, and 2-7 

times the value of goods sent out in the corresponding five 
decades. The abnormal rise in the export of bullion during 
the second decade is due to the great falling-olf in the con¬ 
sumption of merchandise imported into the East by the 
Company on account of the large and cheaper supplies by 
the Ostenders, as has been previously pointed out. 

The main results of our review can now be summarLsed 
thus :— 

Fifty Years’ Increase in 

Greater India. Asia. 

Merchandise exports to . . 162% 180% 

Bullion exports to . . . 68% 97% 

P 
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Quantities of Goods Exported 

S(i fur wo have been dealing with the C(jnipany’s return:; 
as they are given in the Parliamentary Paper, No. 152, and 
reproduced by Moreau and Macgregor, Almost the same 
conclusions are deducible from Milburn’s figures * for 
exported merchandise during the whole period. 

The Official Returns, how'ever, totally upset the foregoing 
results. The actual values of e.xports in quinipiennial and 
decadal periods expressed in pounds sterling, and the relative 
progress made in the different periods, are set forth in the 
following table 

British Exports into Asia. 

(Based on Ollitial lietunis.) 



Quinqucniuiil 

Decennial 

IVr cent 

Periods. 

'rotals. 

\’aluc,8. 

JVogress. 

1708-12 

040,785 



1713-17 

396,515 

1,046,400 

100 

1718-22 

400.084 



1723-27 

482,231 

081,315 

04 

1728-32 

707,78)i 



1733-37 

1.003,27i) 

1,801,065 

172 

1738 42 

1.520,000 



1743-17 

2,654.600 

4,183,000 

300 

1748-52 

2,707,862 



1753-57 

3,841.573 

6,630,435 

(i34 


14,651,224 

11.651,224 



It will be seen that these figures, representing the aggregate 
exjxirt trade, though similar to tins Company’s two sets in 
showing a decline in the secojid decade, are vastly different 
in actual and relative values. On their basis the total export 
trade of England with the East Indies had developed to wore 
than sixfold in the fifth decade as compared to the first. But the 
comparison becomes .startling if only two years- the first and 
the last of the half-century—are taken into consideration. The 
value of exports in 1708 was only £00,915, but it rose to 
£845,460 in 1757, having gone up to £874,579 in 1765, and 

' They are respectively i:),177,12li, £1,lift,911, £1,389,789, £1,795,659, 
and £2,767,309 for the five decades. 
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even to £8113,510 in 17IG. In other words, at the end of lialf 
a century from tin; union of tJie two companies, the British 
exports in goods into the Bust hud multiplied to fomteeii times 
their level in 1708. It is undoubtedly a splendid record of 
the Oompany’s achievements and oiighl to have disarmed 
all opposition against that body, but perhaps vested interests 
and factions are always blind to facts. 

For a clear comprehension of the e.xport trades in mer¬ 
chandise sent to the East by the Company and all other 
exporters, we will reproduce below in tabular form the 
necessary ilata in percentages 



I’orconLiifC (Irow Ih of 

Total Export 

J’liriods. 

('o.’.s Export Tiiulo. 

'I’radc. 

1708-17 

100 

100 

1718-27 

io:{ 

04 

1728-:i7 

i:ei 

172 

mn-Ai 

180 

;{!)0 

1748-57 

280 

084 


A comparison of the foregoing table with the one detailing 
the Company’s ex])orts will inflicat(^ that the, reliirns of tin! 
Company and the Custom House were approximately similar 
for the first two decades. The divergence between them grew 
more and more marked as years jiassed on. The Custom 
House Returns during the ne.xt three decades exceeded the 
Comjiany’s by £ri,.’)68,0()(l. Now these returns for the first 
two di'Cades include also private e.\])orts which in the first 
decade of the eighteeiitli century appear to eipial those of 
the Company. It will therefore mean that during 1(!1)8-17(I7 
the market ])rices weri' double those at which the goods 
were rated by the Customs authorities. 

Working on this assumpfrion, we can find the approximate 
market prices of all exports by doubling the Customs Values. 
These will then amount to £21),(100,(11)0 sterling. Now deduct 
the Company’s e.xports from this sum, the remainder— 
£21,000,000” must hat'c been handled by private merchants. 
In other words, during this half a century the average annual 
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exports of merchandise from the United Kingdom approxi¬ 
mated to £580,000.’ 

The Course ol the Company’s Total Export Trade 

Up till now we have been separately studymg the progress 
of the export trade in bullion and merchandise, but in the 
succeeding table the two it.uns have been taken together in 
order to give a general view of the whole export trade of 
England with the East through the Company alone. 

Decennial Values of Exports. 

Decenniums. Parliamentary Returns. Milburn’s Figures. 

Value in Pounds. Percentage. Value in Pounds. Percentage. 


1708-17 

4,913,5!)2 

100 

4,992,582 

100 

1718-27 

0,203,r>.54 

127i 

6,383,078 

128 

1728-37 

0,383,427 

130 

0,524,080 

130 

1738-47 

7,057,351 

J43 

7,023,997 

140 

1748-57 

10,528,817 

214 

10,437,889 

200 


35,140,741 


35,302,532 



The results arc almost the same in the two sets of statistics 
given above. Rapid progress is evidenced during the second 
and the last decades, the other two showing very slow 
advances. The main result of the fifty years’ intercourse, on the 
basis of the Company’s figures, is a little more than the ikuhling 
of the British exjxxrts into the Orient. For instance, on the 
basis of Parliamentary figures it appears that the yearly 
average of £491,359 in the first decade was raised to £1,052,881 
in the fifth deconnium. 

In the preceding sections we have dealt with the import and 
export trades of Great Britain in their relation to Asia in 
general and China in particular. The previous study must 
lead us to the inevitable conclusion that, despite a falling-off 

^ The exports of treasure as registered in the books of the Custom 
House are very valuable for showing the total depletion of money from 
England for the purchase of Oriental goods. By deducting the amounts 
exported by the Company, we could find the actual sums sent by private 
merchants. It should be remembered that the necessity for exporting 
treasure was being yearly reduced on account of the growing profits earned 
by the English in the Indo-Asiatic and port-to-port trade in .India. 

It is a pity that my papers containing the annual returns of treasure 
given in the Customs books have been lost, and I have no means in India 
to incorporate them in this edition of the book. 
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here and there, the upward tendency has been persistent in 
both branches of trade. It is now time to investigat(! their 
mutual relation and consequently the direct gain, so far as it 
can be measured in money, accruing to England from this 
Oriental trade. 

Tlie direct advantage can be calculated by the addition of 
two main items—^the amounts of British exports of merchan¬ 
dise consumed in Asia, and the excess of imports over exports 
of both goods and money. Having studied the first, wo will 
limit ourselves to finding out the excess in this section. The 
gain will naturally differ with the source, of statistics. It will 
be preferable to calculate that excess on the basis of the 
Company’s returns, the Oflicial Statistics being more or less 
hypothetical. The gross profit, provided all the merchandise 
put up at sales belonged to the Company and none to private 
merchants, can be presented in the 


Decennial Excess of Imports oivr Exports. 


3’criod. 

Parliamontary 

Returns. 

Milburn’s 

figures. 

1708-17 

£4,872,319 

£4,793,329 

1718-27 

8,405,539 

8,28(5,015 

1728-37 

0,042,75(5 

9,601,397 

1738-47 

11,005,(519 

11,038,973 

1748-57 

10,923,778 

' 11,014,70(5 


£44,850,011 

£44,(534,420 


These figures have beem obtained by subtracting the 
decennial values of exported bullion and merchandise from 
the decennial total sums realised from the sale of imports. 

A very important item ought to be deducted from this 
excess, before we can calculate the gross profits of the 
Company. Bills of exchange were every year drawn upon the 
Company in England by their servants and free English 
merchants resident in the East for the moneys that they 
were to remit to England. The payments for bills of exchange 
being an extra charge to the Company, even though the 
money only changed hands in England, should be added to 
the usual returns regarding the export of bullion and goods. 
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The Third Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1773, gives 
figures for tlie bills of excliaiigc for the years 1732 to 1771, 
but the earlier figures from 1708 to 1731 are not available. By 
interpolating an apirroxitiiaie sum for these years, wc can 
arrive at an estimate of the amount of money paid by the 
Company in bills of exchange during the fifty years in question. 
This sum, as detailed below, amounted to £8,864,435. 


Bills of Exchange. 


1708-31 

1732-37 

1738-47 

1718-57 


Total. 

,£4,1()(),00() 

1,0(>8.838 

1.9!)0,7()3 

1,044,834 


£8,8«)4,4a5 


Average. 

£100,000 

178,130 

199,07(> 

104,483 


(Interpolated.) 

(Based on tlic Tliird Beport.) 


\n words, tho total tnoncy s])ont liy tlio ('on^pany on 
the liasis ol Mil))iirii's figures, wliieli are idtoitioal with those 
of the Thh'fl Report, in proeuriug their ini})orts was - 

Bullion and tjooil.s exported . . . £35,302,532 

liills of excluuigo paid .... 8,804,435 


Total spent by tiio Company . . , £41,220,007 

An investmejtt of £4 4,000,000 from England, witliout taking 
into considera+ioii the great sums earned by the Company 
by their carrying trade ami commerce in Eastern countries, 
and the revenues of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, gave a 
return of imports which realised £80,000,000 sterling. Thus 
the gross gain accruiug to the Company during the whole period 
fifty ahout £30,000,000 sterling, or £745,400 per 

annum on the total sum o/£44,000,000 sent out to the East in 
money, hills of exchange and merchandise during the same 
period. 

In other words, a gross profit of 82 per cent per annum was 
on the average earned during the whole period of fifty years. 
Out of this the Company liad to pay customs, freight, and 
demurrage, charges of mercliandise in India and England, 
io;h?eB8 and donations to the state, interest on the borrowed 
capitaiV^ flividends to the shareholders at various rates and, 
above all heavy expenses of a long war with its 
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rivals. It is strange that the rate of this gros.s profit con¬ 
tinued to grow on and on during the forty years from 1708 to 
1747 ; in the last decade alone a vehement set-hack is 
observable, due no doubt to the e.xpenditnre incurred in wars 
with the Erench. • 

An idea of the excessive eidiancement of expenses in India 
can be had from the following table of the Charges Civil and 
Military incurred at the various settlements in the years named 
below :—' 



1729-34. 

1750-.').';. 

Fort William . 

. t2r)3,207 

£338,400 

Fort Si. Cettrge 

90,948 

562,577 

i^oiuliay 

. 432,421 

.520,579 

Fort Marlborough 

43,228 

IOC),22.5 

iSt. Helena 

19,918 

49,440 


£849,722 

£1,577,230 


Dividends Paid by the Company. In 1708 the proprietors 
of the Company were paid .5 per cent dividends, whic.h were 
increased to 8 per cent the next year and 10 per cent since anno 
1711. Tlnsy w(ne, however, reduced to 8 per cent in 1722, and 
continued at that rate for the next ten years. As the Company 
had then to pay £200,000 as a free gift and also gave up 1 per 
cent of the interest payable by the Government on their 
previous loans of £5,200,000 for the renewal and extemsion of 
their charter, dividends further fell to 7 per cent in 1732 and 
remained at that level till Midsumnuir, 1743, when they were 
increased by 1 per cent. This rate was kept up till 1755. 
During this period a mnv loan of £1,000,000 at 3 per cent 
interest was advanced to Govcnnnient in consideration of the 
Company’s charter being extended to 2.6th March, 1780, and 
the rate of interest was redmaal to 3 per cent on the total loan 
of £4,200,000 since 17.60. The expense of war, new loans to 
Government, and reduction of interest payable by the same on 
their previous loans- - all these were bound to tell adversely 
upon the Company. The dividends were therefore reduced 
to (5 per cent in 1750. So far as the total amount of dividends 
received by the proprietors daring the forty-seven and a half years 
1 Third Report of the (’omniiUce of Secrecy, 1773, pp. 80-83. 
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from Christmas, 1708, to Midsummer, 1756, is concerned, it was 
£12,457,476, being, upon an average, £262,262/or each year, or 
about £8-4 per cent per annum on £3,194,000, being the capital 
upon which the Company then dividedd Compared witli the 
Dutch Company’s gains this profit is insignificant, yet it is 
far higher tlian the current interest on loans which ranged 
between 3 and 5 per cent in those years. 

The main results of the oversea trade of England with the East, 
so far as it was controlled by the E.I. Company, during the 
whole iJoriod of fifty years from 1708 to 1757 can now bo 
summed up as below :— 

The whole Orient. India proper. 

Kngliah money into . . 27 million pounds. 20 million pounds. 

English goods into . . S „ „ (it „ „ 

Imports into England from . SO ,, ., 

The Relative Distribution of British Exports in India 

Having seen how much money and merchandise were ex¬ 
ported by the Company from England into India during these 
fifty years from 1708 to 1757, we proceed to study the relative 
distribution of these exports among the various parts of India. 
The annual returns for the whole period, as published in the 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 152 of 1813, have been presented 
in the form of decennial totals in Appendix A. At the outset 
it should be remarked that, as previously pointed out in the 
preceding part of this section, “ India ” really denotes 
“ Greater India ” and not India proper. As several minor 
factories in other parts of Asia or Africa were controlled by the 
Presidencies in IndLa, their accounts were included in the totals 
for India in the said Parliamentary Paper. The exports to 
these parts should really be deducted from the previous totals, 
and then alone we can find the amounts of money and 
merchandise imported into India prop(!r. The result of the 
various calculations is summarised below:— 

Greater India. India proper. 

Total Exports . . £29,240,998 £20,(>87,458 

Merchandise . . 7,524,771 0,818,749 

Bullion . ._. 21,72 2,227 _19,86 8,709 _ 

* Third Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1773, pp. 72-74. 
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The share of English factories established in Madeira, 
St. Helena, Madagascar, the Oape of Good Hope, Moclia, 
Gombroon, Borneo, Batavia, Bencoolen, and Prince of Wales’s 
Island, as regards both bullion and goods exported to them, 
came up to £2,569,540 for these fifty years, which im^ans that 
a little more than 7 per cent of the total exports from England 
were sent to those places, while India proper absorbed 76 per 
cent of the total. 

Out of the total sum of more than £26,500,000 imported into 
India by the Company, the shar(!S of the three Presidencies 
were very diiferent. Tlie centre, of importance was altogellu^r 
transferred from Surat and Bombay to Madras and Bengal. 
The first claimed 221 per cent of the total exports against 
43J per cent in the case of Madras and 34 per cent in l hat of 
Bengal. The last-named Presidency showed a sudden increase 
of activity after securing f.he Great Charter from Furuchseer ; 
for in.stanco, the bullion exports to Bengal from 1708 to 1717 
amounted to £772,520, they rose to £1,,331,629 in the 
next ten years, and stood at £1,835,029 in the Last decade 
of 1748-57. 

Similar results arc to be seen in the case of merchandise. 
The figures for Bengal rose from £159,619 in the first decade 
to £227,163 during 1718 -27 and £826,826 in the last decade. 
That is, the demand for British goods in Bengal (on the basis 
of decennial averages) rose to more than five times during this 
half a century. However, on comparing the amounts of goods 
exported in the years 1708 and 1767, we find in the last year 
ten times as much merchandise was sent into Bengal as in the 
first. In Madras the rate of progress was not so marked, 
though it went on steadily growing from £1,616,614 in 1708-17 
to £2,641,498 in the last ten years in the case of specie, and 
from £319,661 to £581,662, respectively, in merchandise. 
Bombay-Surat stood last of all. The bullion exports to these 
parts were £652,978 during the first decade and £1,076,161 
during the last, but a very considerable advance is shown in 
the consumption of British goods. Steady progress is visible in 
all decades, though the last war decade tops all. The invoiced 
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value of goods sent in 1708-17 was £336,657, but it leaps up to 
£i)00,000 during 1718 57. Tlie shares of the three Presidencies 
e„xpressed in percentages of the total Cmnpamjs imports into 
India for the fifty years from 1708 to J757 are :— 



Total Exports to 


India. 

Bombay. 

Madras 

Bengal. 

100 

20 0% 

4;h% 



Bullion E. 

xports to 


India. 

Bombay. 

Sladras. 

Bengal. 

100 


4!)% 

33% 


Merchandise 

Exported to 


India. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Bengal. 

100 

38% 

27% 

35% 


The proportions of bullion to goods show greaf. diflinences 
in the three Presideiieii's. Bomb.'iy witli £‘2,501,720 in goods 
to its share consumed the largest amount relatively as well as 
absolutely. Bengal with £2,368,432 came next, while Madras 
showed the least demand for British goods. The bullion 
o.vports exhibit just the opposite results. The ?noneys invested 
in procuring home investments wcue the greatest in Madr.as, 
then followed Bengal, while the western parts of India occupied 
the lowest position. Tlu! percentage proportions of bullion to 
merchandise in the three Presidencies, as presented in the 
following table, will tend to show the great differences in the 
commercial importance of the various ports of India. 

Proportion of Bnllion to Merchandise in each Presidency. 

l«onil)iiy. Miulras. Henyul. 

Builioii . . 57% 74*^;, 

MctcIuumIisc . 43% ]<i% 2G% 

Th(‘se figures furnish monumental evidence of the, relative 
decay of Surat and its dependent factories, and of the great 
activity of the industrial towns in Madras and Bengal. The 
coutimuid excursions of the Marathas, the invasions of Nadir 
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and Abdulla, the chaos and anarchy prevailing in the central 
and northern parts of India, due to the decline of the Mogul 
Empire, naturally transferred the commercial operations of 
the Company from those parts to the coast of Coromanilel 
and Bengal, which were comparatively hafe from the niinous 
effects of anarchy. This p<!riod of universal distraction and 
disturbance tended to the development of the Company’s own 
towns of Madras and Calcutta, which rapidly grew up to he 
two of the greatest centres of industry, commerce and 
shipping. 1 


The Nature of Exports 

The articles of o.xport from Croat Britain, as already stated, 
were practically bullion, woollens, lead, copper, iron, tin, 
quicksilver, hardware, stores and provisions, of wliich tlie 
proportions naturally vari(al at various times. iSiipreme 
efforts had always been made by the lij'ifish nation to find 
now and wider markets for the woollen manufactures of the 
country and to protect them from foreign aggression by means 
of high protective tarilTs. 

A glance at the table in .4ppendi,\: B to this ehajiter will 
show that tio other item of the exported merchandise approached . 
in value to the woollens; nay, all the other articles of export put 
together, leaving bullion out of account, fell far short in value 
of the single item of woollens. The percenfuge proporiions 

^ f)uring liii^ poriiKi rc^nilar coinnicrcial intercoin’BC was kejit up with 
St. lieleiia and IhMicnolcn, but the trade with other Asiatic and African 
parts wa.s nKist irrci^ular ainl insij'nificant. For instance, conimcrcial 
relations lasted from 1748 to 170.7 witli Madeira, whore £.5177 worlli of 
goods were exported alff>gethor. Jvoturns from the year 17i52 for Miulagasear 
.and the (.'ape of (tood Hope rriiilinued up to 1774, giving <a total of £liMh'h5 
only of exported bullion and inerrhaiidise. Hornoo and Batavia show 
mighty riucluations from 1712 to 1747, during which jicnod tlu'v claimed 
£22t),tt7() of British bullion and morcliandise. 'I’lie trade with I’niue ot 
Wales’s Island began as late as 18(10, so that it f.ills outside our ]>enod. 
'J’he I’ersian and Ko<l Sea trades are not very significant. The Knglish 
factories at Moeha and (Jomliroon <li<i but little trade Mith tlio western 
countries of Asia. The cheaper silk sujijilies from (’hma told upon the silk 
trade of Persia. Though eharactensed liy great vaiiations during the lir.st 
forty years, the trade to these parts suddenly fell flown after the Peace of 
Ai.xda-Cliapelle, remained at a low level up to 1777, and lingered on up to 
1772, Mlicn it ceased altogether, 
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of the latter to the total exported merchandise in the under¬ 
mentioned periods varied from 62 j to 71, as shown below;— 

Tho I‘ercenta"c Proportion of Woollens to 
Period. Total Merchandise. 

1708-20 71 

1721-30 06 

1731-40 52i 

1741-50 59 

1751-60- 54 

As tho woollen exports by the East India Company showed 
a great decline in the ’twenties, the merchants raised clamours 
against the Company’s monopoly. An enquiry was con¬ 
sequently made by the Lords Commissioners of Trade in 1726. 
The Company were asked the reasons of the diminution in the 
e.xportation of the woollen manufactures, -pari passu with an 
increase in the total exports from the kingdom, in the medium 
of ten years from Sept<nnber, 1714, to 1721 as compared with 
the medium of the twelve years preceding (Addl. MS., 14,035, 
p.34). 

It was stated by the Commissioners that the total exports of 
manufactures, products and .stores from 

September, 1714. to September, 1724— £994,106 
Soptember, 1702, to September, 1714—£1,126,774 

Out of tliin, th'^ exporlK of woollen inauufiictures were as 
below 

April, 1702, to Sf'ptembor, 1713-£524,400 
1714= 57,000 

£581,400 

April, 1714, to September, 1719- £42.000 

April, 1719, to iSoptcmbcr, 1724 — 80,000 

£122,000 

In other words, the percentage ratio of woollens to other 
goods was as high as 58 in the first period, but it fell down to 
only 13-5 in the second. The woollen manufacturers were 
naturally up against the monopoly of the Eastern trade. 
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The East India Company pointed out tliat they had tried 
their best to promote the vend of British manufactures, even 
at a considerable loss incurred by reason of the great troubles 
and wars in Persia and the intestine divisions in the Mogul 
Empire. Then the Ostenders carrying tuit cheaper French 
woollen goods could undersell the English iir India. “ Add to 
this that the Indians knowing of the entire prohibition of the 
use of all painted calicoes in Britain appeared more, shy of 
dealing with the English an<l more inclined to the Ostenders ” 
(I.O. Miscellaneous, 0, 279-32.3). 

The succeeding decades do not only show a recovery, but an 
appreciable advance, in the vent of woollens. At the end of 
our period we find the Company as zealous as ever in promot¬ 
ing the sale of these goods. The Directors, “ still desirous of 
promoting the national advantage,” proposed to send 333 
bales of woollens to Bengal Presidency although the latter had 
not indented for any, and sent directions that factors should 
exert themselves to promote the sales to the utmo.st of their 
power (27 para., 29th November, 17,'jl). 

At the same time they authorised them, in case of e.vtrcme, 
necessity, to sell the goods at a lower rate (not under the, 
invoice price in any case) than at an advance of 16 per cent 
upon the invoice price as they were used to do (p.aras. 24 and 
28, January 31st, 1755). AVe liud by their letter of January 31 st, 
1755, that they actually sent out 206 bales to Bengal and 
proposed 500 bales for St. George, 1130 for Bombay, and 
240 for Persia. These figures show us the relative importance 
of the different settlements for the demand of woollen cloths. 
It meant that the Company had succeeded in finding a sale for 
about 2000 bales pet annum of woollens manufactured in 
England. 

On further examination of the table in Appendix B it will 
be seen that so far as absolute values are concerned, lead, iron 
and foreign goods show a falling of! in the fifth decade, while 
stores manifest a distinct decrease in the fourth decenniuni; 
otherwise all along this period of fifty years there is a marked 
tendency towards rapid growth. The 'percentage itwrease in 
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seoeral items (luring each decade in comparison to the yearly 
average of 1708-20 has been calculated as below :— 

Percentage Increase in Exports. 

(I’hc values of 1708-20 100.) 



Wooll6n3. 

Lead. 

Copjier. 

Iron. 

Stores. 

I'oroign 

Goods. 

1708-20 

100 

100 


100 

100 

100 

1721 -:w 

94 

110 

— 

133 

115 

173 

1731^0 

109 

193 

100 

159 

183 

35(5 

1741-50 

1()0 

205 

140 

174 

1(50 

445 

1751-()0 

239 

197 

432 

151 

343 

394 


It is evident that the last two decades reveal marked 
advances in the sale of the above-mentioned goods. Woollens, 
copper, and stores rose to 239, 432, and 343 per emit, respec¬ 
tively, in the last decade as compared with the first period of 
thirteen years; while lead, iron, and foreign goods reached 
their higlnsst points of 20.5,174, and 445 per cent in the fourth 
decade as compared to the base period. These facts afford a 
distinct evidence to the effect that a remarkably rapid progress 
Imd been made in all the items of the British export trade during 
these forty years. 

Taking the whole metal group as one item, we find that it 
■was worth 12 per cent of all the exports for the first twenty- 
tliree y('ars ol tliis jieriod, rose to 23 )ier emit during the next 
two decades and went up to 29 per cent in tin; ten years from 
1751 to 1760. As a whole, it occupied 22 per cent of the total 
exports of the period of fil'ty-thr(!c years and sliowed a very 
appreciable growth in its demand. The market for tin was the 
weakest of them all, for only £36,402 worth of it c.ould be 
exported during the fifty-three years from 1708 to 1700. Iron 
occupied a somewhat better position--the total amount being 
worth £309,052. Lead with £532,602 in value came next, and 
copper by reaching £1,166,781 in total worth was 32 per cent 
more in value as compared to tin; other three metals put 
together. The total values of ail the lour metals and their 
percentage jrroportions to the aggregate e.xports are given 
below :— 
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Mddls Expnrtid. 


Pmtxls. 

N'aliii'<>1 Molalw. " 

I’l'dliol lli'lis. 

1708-20 

i:i<i],is2 

J2 


120,377 

12 

1731-40 

354.(100 

23 

1741-50 

458,0(1(1 ' 

23 

175I-(>(» 

041,512 

20 


t2,044,737 



Foreign goods (excelled all thit oilier items in the rapiilil v' 
and volume of their growth. They hecame threefold in l.lie 
ten years from 1731 to ITfO and fourfidd during 1711 to 1750, 
though in the next decade they fell down to 3J-f(dd on 
account of the war.s in India and the unsettled conditions 
of the continent of Europe. Their actual values and jiro- 
portional strength as compared to the total merchandise 
were as below :— 


Foreign Goods Ue-ej ported. 

IVrccTiliiyc of lliH 


lN‘i iotls. 

Actual due. Total (ioods. 

1708-20 

£33.380 2 

1721-30 

4H.24S 3] 

1731-40 

00.273 (11 

1741-50 

124.0(15 d' 

1751-00 

100.740 3 

'he last item of the exjmrts to the East is that of stores. 


Their aggregate value for the period of lifiy-threc years being 
£1,102,100, they bore a ratio of 121 jier cent to the total ex])or1 s. 
There was an abnormal fall in the decade 1711 50, due probably 
to the large exportations of the jirevious years. The normal 
percentage, for the whole jicriod appears to be 13, while the 
extreme ranges were 9 and 15 per cent of t he total expor ts. 
It must have been seen that during the fourth a,nd lifth 
decades there was a considerable increase in the value of total 
exported goods. Mill attiibutes tlie greater part of this 
increase to stores and other nulitary apparatus for the supjily 
of forts and for maintaining the struggle against the French 
and the Indian princes'. That his assertion is not based on 
facts is sufficiently clear from the percentages given above. 

The preceding statements furnish remarkable evidence of 
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the growth of Anglo-Asiatic trade before the acquisition of 
political power in Bengal. The Company had marvellously 
succeeded in creating a permanent demand for British goods 
in India and elsewluire. This arduous task had been accom¬ 
plished, it should noi be ignored, in face of the solid opposition 
of equally strong competitors like the Dutch and French, 
and before any machinery or processes had been invented for 
the cheap manufacture of goods. So it is but just to conclude 
that the next half-century will show splendid results even 
without the cropping up of new causes for the favourable 
growth of those commercial relations. 

The history of the growth of Anglo-Asiatic trade is profusely 
illustrated by presenting the same data in a different form. 
The following table has been prepared to give averages of the 
successive periods of peace and war from 1097 to 1755 
inclusive. The export averages are characterised by frequent 
and e.xcessive fluctuations in the periods of war and peace, but 
the imports, with the only exception of the third period of 
peace, show a wonderful tendency to advance in all periods. 
The following figures will, it is to be hoped, prove significant:— 


Average of the Periods of War arid Peace. 


Periods of War ending in 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1C97 

£2(>2,837 

£(>7,094 

1712 

408,941 

106,908 

1721 

958,104 

93,402 

1748 

968,400 

432,022 

Periods of Peace ending in 

1701 

£656,031 

£214,212 

1717 

095,167 

79,323 

1738 

650,879 

151,642 

1755 

1,119,158 

714,106 


In the preceding sections we have been studying the state 
and progress of the Anglo-Asiatic commerce by itself, without 
any reference to either Great Britain’s trade with other parts 
of the world or to India’s relations with other countries. 
The vital question whether the progress visible in the Eastern 
relations was a phenomenon by itself, or was due to some 
general causes equally operating in the extension of com- 
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morcitil relations tliroiighout the world, (h'serves special 
attention. The (O'cternal trade of a country is admittedly a 
complex phenomenon, constit\ding at least a binary or rather 
a trinal system, but it has often been treated as a unitary 
process. We shall always lack the exact perspective and be 
incapable to draw right conclusions unless we extend our 
rese.arches into those, binary and trinal relations. The Asiatic 
trade studied in its first .phase of being a part of the great and 
gi-owing maritime commerce, of the United Kingdom, is full 
of strange! and inti'resting revelations. 

The annual imports and exports of the Uiuted Kingdom 
from 1708 to 1757 have been given by Whitworth, Moreau, and 
Maegregor. Their decennial totals expressed in percentages, 
taking tlu! \-aliies of thi; first decade as base, show a steady 
though slow progress in both the imports and exports of the 
Unite (1 Kingdom. But when that upward tenden(!y is 
presented side by side with that part of it which was related to 
the Hast, we find that the development in the latter far out¬ 
strips that of tin' whole, particularly in the item of exports. 
TIu! cut ire course of trade to and from the East as well as to 
and from the ivhole world with the United Kingdom is 
mirrored in the jierceiitages given below - 


Easlcrii Tmde versus Total Trade of the Vnited Kingdom. 




'J'oliil 

Exports to 

Total 

DccutlttH. 

Kastci'u Imp. 

Impoits. 

tlio East. 

Ex].. 

17(18-] 7 

HH) 

JOO 

100 

100 

1718-27 

170 

124 

94 

108 

1728-:{7 

173 

143 

172 

128 

1738-47 

l(i5 

139 

339 

140 

1748-57 

193 

102 

(i34 

170 


It is tJierefore evident that while the import trade of the 
United Kingdom with the whole world rose by 02 ])er cent 
during the fifty years under reviiiw, the same with the East 
alone increased by 90 per cent. It was, however, in the 
manufactured and other goods exported from the country that 
extraordinary advances had been made--the two trades 
showing an advance of 70 and 531 per cent respectively during 
the same period of half a century ! 

<5 
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Again, instead of tracing relative gi'owtli by comparing each 
branch of trade to its own base, we shall also measure quanti¬ 
tatively the part occupied by the Eastern trade in the whole 
commerce of the Kingdom. The following were the per¬ 
centage proportions of the Eastern trade during the five 
decades, taking the total import and e.xport trades of the 
country each equal to 100 in each decennial period :— 

Oriental Trade Expressed in I’ercentuge of the Whole 
British Trade. 


Docades. 

1708-17 

1718-27 

1728-37 

1738-47 

1748-57 


Eastern Imports, 
Oft 
13 

13 |;pf“ 

13 J '"‘‘i 


(Exports to the Mast. 


Of the total 
imi»orts 
into the 
Kingdom. 


1 Of the total 

I exports 
[of the 
Kingdom. 


Thus, while during the first decade the Oriental imports 
formed 11 per cent of the total imports into the Kingdom, 
they rose to l.b per cent during the s(!Cond decennium, fell 
to K) per cent in the third and maint.'iine<l the same jfiopoi’tion 
for the next twenty years. Hence the net result was that at 
the end of half a century the proportion of the hlastern 
imports was enhanced by 2 per cent in tlu; total merchandise 
imported into the Kingdom. 

But the development of British e.xport trade to the East 
was marvellous, because during the first d(‘cade those exportii 
formed only 1-.5 per cent of the total exports, but at the end 
of fifty years they amonntetl to per cent, halving f^inid- 
rupleil in strength as cornparwl to their former level. 

Although the amount of exports to the East appears 
insignificant, being only .h-.') per cent of the total exports, it 
should not be ignored that tine East was only one part of the 
world and that, too, a distant iind new field of exploitation. 
Looking upon thi! actual values of goods exported to the 
various countries in tlic year 1757 when the Oriental trade was 
much depressed owing to war.s with tlie Erench and tlie Nabob 
of Bengal, we find that the East ranked si.xth in the world as 
regards the consumption of Britisli exports and by far the 
first in the supply of imports to the United Kingdom, 
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A Comparalinc Chari of British Trade to Fi/fioH.v Colonies 
and Countries in 1757. 





Import-s. 

Ex])orfs. 


East India 


. tl.in.KOH 

£S4.5.4' (> (fi) 


KlandiTs . 


olMMKS 

22.5.8.5() 


Krant'c 


2.117 

H0,(i(i.5 


(Jormany 


S(llk-M)8 

915.894 (5) 


Holland . 


421.7S4 

l.:iO 1.021 (2) 


Ireland 


(>87.471 

9(i0.84;{ (4) 


Italy 


402,.521 

295,457 


Porlu^fal . 


281,.511 

1..587,989 (1) 


Russia 


4:iii..5:{;i 

.57.200 


Spam 


:i:{2,.52o 

1 . 101 . 97:1 (:i) 


.latnaica 


8(i(),l21 

:152,797 


Now Eti'iliuid 


*. 27.i5.5ii 

:iii;{.doi 


Now Vork 


19.108 

:{5:{.;{ii 


IN*nns\ Ivaiiia 


1 1.190 

2(iS.420 


Vir<,dnia and ,M 

IPS IdIKi 

418,881 

420,(i87 

It 

will have bci 

11. ol)V 

ions now that the 

(h’A'el()])m<mt of i.lie 

Oricintal tri’xlo is 

not s 

ilelv to be .altribnte.l to file general 

causes which operated 

ill the exti^iision 

)f British maritime 

trad. 

(luring those 

fifty y<'ars, but that the 

V, wcr.! otluu' ])o1cnt 


causes jjarticuiar tu the Oriental relation whieli contrihnted to 


the grtniter growlli of Anglo-A.siatie. conimi'rce. As it has 
already been shown that the slum! (.f China and .Jap.'in in 
British exports was insignificant and liad risen only from 
5 per cent in the first decade to I U j)er cent in the la.nt tlecade, 
this remarkable progress in the ICastern trade is consefpnnitly 
to bo explained by causes inherent in the Indo-British 
relations. Wi^ are tlnnefon' eventnally led to those exclusive 
privileg(is which the E.I. Compc.ny had from time to time, 
obtained from Indian Emperors and Nabobs for trading and 
establishing factories as the most favoured nation. 

So mneh for the first aspect of the binary system of onr 
Oriental trade. The other ))hase delineating the amount and 
character of that trade as part of the entiri' extiunal com¬ 
merce of India and other Asiafic countries ms inextricably 
complex. Statistics of the foreign trade of all Asiatic countries 
as conducted by the variou.s European and Oriental nations 
are not available. Yet a comparison with the conr.se of 
Oriental trade shan^d by the French and Dutch - the two 
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principal competitors of the British in the East—cannot but 
throw strong light on the growth of Euro-Asiatic eommerco in 
general and Iiulo-Briti.sh trade in particular. 

The Fortunes of the Dutch East India Company 

The values of the Dutch trade with the East Indies during 
the fifty years from 1708 to 1757 present an interesting 
contrast to the English trade; 237 ships were in all sent out of 
the Indies laden with Eastern goods worth 04,500,000 florins 
from 1710 to 1719, while in the ten years of the ’sixties the 
invoiced cost of goods on the 233 returning ships had risen to 
80,000,000 florins, showing an increase; of 33 per cent on the 
first ileesidi;. Thus the development of the Dutch E.l, trade 
falls far hielow that of the English. From other accounts it 
ap])ears that the business of the Dutch w.as vi‘ry much 
stagnant, if not jnjsitively dwindling, after the ’forties. The 
sums realised at the sales in the two decades of 1720 -29 and 
17.50 59 do not exhibit any increase. They r(;main stationary 
.at 19,000,000 florins per annum. The following table presents 
a telling story of the conijjarative growth of tin; trades of the 
two (iompani(;s. 

I)eca<lf. Spocio K.\])ortcil. Value of Imported Goods. 

17-0-2'J W.Orill.ddd 17 million £ l)iiti‘h 

5,180.000 15 ,, l']ngli>ih. 

1750-5!) 7.815,000 (invoices) J7 „ Diilcli. 

(t,;ili!l,000 201 „ Kn^djsli. 

Thus, wliih; the Dutch jiflairs were sta.gnant, the. English 
Company had realis(;d £5,500,000 sterling more at their sales in 
the second decach; as compared to the fir.st. “ It cannot by 
any means be d(;nii;d,” says Mr. Van Irnhof in his Considera¬ 
tions of the year 1712, “that the present state of the E.l. 
Com])any w'ears a much more disadv.antagcous aspect, and is 
not, by far, in so flourishing a condition as in form(;r times.” 
Ti;n years after, Governor-General Mossel also laments the 
horrid decay visible to all in the allairs of his countrymen in 
the East. 

The eompar.ativ;; position of tlie two nations is faithfully 
reflected in the tendencies of their stnclis and the dividends 
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earned by the Companies. The av(^rag(; decennial valiii'S of 
the stocks from 1731 to 1780 give us a conclusiv'e proof of tlie 
progressive decline of the Dutch. In the five decades tln^ 
highest prices of the English Company’s t;tock varied ••i.s 1721, 
18(1, 107, 207, and 174 against 0.38, 410, 402, 417, and 311 of 
the Dutch ; thus the latter showed about 10 per cent fall in 
average stock prices during tin! last decennium as e.om])ared 
to the first. 

The history of dividends tells the same story. Ablie Kaynal 
gives in a chart in Livre 11 of his ,\tlas the “ Etat lies foods 
faits en 1002 par la Compagnie Hollandoise des Iniles 
Orientales,” On the basis of his figures for the annual 
dividenils of that Company from 1708 to 1777, the last year to 
which the returns .are given in that chart, the yearly averages 
of the dividends in the, s<wen decauinial ])eriods have been 
calculated below and put .'^ide by side with those <'arned In' I he 
English E.f. Comp.any. Very high dividends had always been 
declared by the Dutch Company, whih; the ju'olits of the 
English had ever remained at a low level. The folhiwing 
figures, by showing a continuous and sharj) fall in the incomes 
of the Dutch, augur a continual decay of their commercial 
])rosperity:— 


J)cea<le. 

Yearly Avera.^e of (lu: 
Dutch I>t\ id(“iKls. * 

^'cariv Avet.iy'cul |||i 
J'ji.fllish Du idciuL. 

1708-17 

;;o 

0 

1718-27 

27.1 

0 

1728 •;17 

221 

71 

17;{8-47 

ir,” 

7o 

1718-57 

22 

s" 

1758-07 

Hi 

7 

1708-77 

11 



* 'I'lu! followin" fijfiu'os relating to tlic J)iifrh ('oiiijiany's cluidpiHia will 
bo of special iiiteiest:— 

Periods from 

IbOS-lH 28% niiinial averaj-e. 

(“Pc ('oiiuiu'iDC dc la llulliriidc,” J!. ,'\|iisciitii, 

pp. ]\i) IT).) 

11)40-84 n ii veiaj^e. 

1()S5-1720 27"; 

I721-17r)(> 20.', 

1757-80 ir>J(i „ , 

(“ La iliehesse do la Ilollaiulc/’ p. 185, B. Museum.) 
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The Poverty of the Portuguese. No notice need be taken 
of the Portuguese trade with India, as it liad declined to the 
lowest possible ebb by the year 1750. Nothing can better 
]>icturc their commercial depression than the words of the 
Portuguese Viceroy of India, who thus summari.sed the then 
state of Goa in his letter, dated Hth I)ec(!inber, 1758 :— 

“ The extreme jxiverty of this piiople is such that it seems 
irreme.diable ; all, b((th great and small, each in their own 
degree, groan under the weight of misery, in such dis¬ 
couragement that they dare not even dream of the means 
of relief. 

The grav(! situation of this state, which renders its j)roserva- 
tion willnigh impossible, calls for a ,s])ecdy remedy, and any 
delay will result in its total ruin.”* 

The Fall of the French in India 

Lastly, we come to see llu^ rise and le.ll of tlu^ commerce of 
the French in India. With their extinction as a colonial power 
in India, their tra-de, too, reached the lowe.st ebb. Their 
Company was abolished in 17C9, but their Ee.stern trade 
lingered on in a languishing condition. Abbe Raynal gives 
reliable and very comprehensive figures of the Iiulo-French 
trade, in his Chart 1\*, No. 2, from 1725 2(1 to 1770-71. The 
same figures are to be found quotwl in tin; “ Dictionnaire du 
commerce de rEncyclopedi(! Metliodii]ue,” ai'ticdc! ‘ France.” 
On the basis of these figures we luive preparcsl tables of the 
e.xports and imports handled by the French Company ami the 
number of ships employed by it (Appemlix It will bo 
seen that in forty-six years the. Company sent <iut 702 ships, 
out of which 585 returne<l to France!, others were almost all 
lost or captured in the Indies. The luiavy los;;es dining the 
years of war from 1738 to 1707 are self-evident from the table. 
It will also be seen that while in several years the flompany 
had been making a gross profit of more than 13,00(1,000 livres,* 

^ 1.0. rortugucso Reconl.'t, Cotisellio Ullraniarinho, 1, Part J. 

^ “ And certaifi it in, that tho India Trade of Prance has laid an extra¬ 
ordinary foundation for the encroage of their European trade in general.” 
“Great Britain’s Commercial Interest,” by M. Postlethwayt, II, p. 199. 
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it could cum only 35:5,201 und 2(15,327 livres in 1759 uud 17(52. 
Tiic declining .state of the Franco-Oriental trade i.s mirrored 
in tile following table of the returns of money invested by the 
Compagnie des Indes Orieiilales de France in India from 
1725 to 1771:- 


YciirH. 

Anniiiil Average 
of Invested Money; 


7,180,57!) livros. 


0,485,102 

1747-50 

8.150,518 

1757 (i() 


1707-71 

1,04:1,500 


In other words, the annual average of (.heir investments fell 
from 7,139,.50(1 livres during 172.5 3(i to only 1,013,.500 livi'e.s 
during 17(17- 71 ; that is, the operations of the C'omjiany 
shrank to one-seventh of their former level. The Erencli 
Revolution on one side and the pidil ical pr(‘])onderan('e of I he 
English in India on the other, must have still more jeopardised 
the commercial relations of India wit.h France in the succeeding 
years. 

By this time it must have been abundantly clear that the 
other Enro))ean rivals of the English were jiractically wormed 
out of the Indian foreign tradi' only a few years after the close 
of onr period. The, English emerged triumphant not only 
commercially hnl, politically in all their struggles against 
Enrojieans as well as Indians. In fact, they were left comjdete 
masters of the foreign trade of the country whose coasl.ing 
trade was a.Iready, to a la.rge e.xtent, controlled by them, and 
they had also begun to extend their withering grip on the 
internal trade of Biuigid after 1750 in particular. In the 
following years their preponderance in the commercial and 
political s])heres was so much ])erpetnated that, with hi the 
next fifty years, India was destined to become the brightest 
jewel in the ('town of England, 
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THE inSTORY OF THE F,.I. SHUTINO 

Compared with the vast shipping of India, tlie merc.liant 
and naval marines of England at the closi; of the sixteenth 
century sink into mere insignificance. It is nothing less than a 
revelation to learn that the total strengih of all tin; English 
ships of tear at the defeat of the formidable Spanish fleet, was 
11,850 tons only, and that the so-called Invincible Armada 
amounting to more than 100,000 tons was completely defeated 
by the comparatively small English fleet of .'10,000 tons. 
Much attention svas afterwards devoted to the, development of 
the navy, so that the carrying capacity of naval shi])s rose to 
17,110 tons at the death of Elizabeth. iSince then, sucdi great 
augmentation and imjwovcment was made, that at the 
Restoration the aggregate tonnag(! went up to 57,403 tons. 
It was further increased to 103,558 tons at the death of Charles 
II. Fast developments took place in the following ye.ars. 
The piiblic navy w'as brought to 159,017 tons by King William, 
167,071 tons by Anne, and stood at 170,802 tons at the death 
of George I. The war with Spain and then with France 
necessitated vast additions, so that the royal navy amounted 
to 321,104 tons at the accession of King George 111,' 

The strength of the merchant marine was also V(!ry low in 
the time of Elizabeth, but its development was no less rapid 
than that of the navy in the succeeding years. The E.I. 
Company took the lead in vastly improving the mercantile marine 
and considerably strengthening the naval forces of the realm. 
The first voyage to the East under Sir James Ijancastcr was 
undertaken with five ships of 1530 tons in all, the largest 
' Marine Records Misc., I. 
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.ship boiiig no niort^ than COO tons, thoiigli according to Sir 
Dudley Diggcs (a.d. 1015) its burthen exceeded 1000 tons. 
The Ci>nipiiny, realising tlm necessity of constructing large 
ships fitted both for war and commerce, l,annched the Tnidc’s 
Incmjse of 1100 tons in ICIO. This ivas tile largest sliip nj) 
till that time c.onstrncted in England, By IGIO the I'oinjiany 
had employed eight,een ships and three pinnaces of the burden 
of 7542 tons in all, of which four were ultimately lost, the 
Trade's Increase hidng one of them. The next decadi' ])resents 
a glorious record of the increase in the number and size of 
vessels hound for the East Indies. It was during these years 
that ships of a size hitherto unknown in England were built to 
bring home the rich cargoes from the East. The, Fifth .loiiit 
Stock Voyage of the year ICIfi under the chief coimiiand of 
Captain M. I’riiig was iiiidertaken wit h five shijis, of which the 
Royal James was 12i)0 tons, the Royal Anne, 10.57 tons, and 
the New Year's (lifl 8C7 tons. 

The Charles and the Palsyrare e.xceeded 1000 tons each, 
W'hile the Royal Exehanye, Unicorn. London., and t.he San 
varied from 800 to 700 tons each. By the end of the year 
1C20-2I the Company had employed seventy-five ships and 
pinnaces with a total net ca])acity of 35,000 tons, in round 
numbers, wliich shows that the average size of the vessels 
then belonging to the East India Company, excluding their 
pinnaces, wais 520 tons each against 400 tons during the first 
decade. Never aft,er, uji to 1GC7, did the Company emjiloy so 
numerous and such hig shijis in their commerce with the East! 

Speaking of the past tw'enty years, in tlieir account of 
trade jiresented to Parliament on 29th November, 1021, the 
Company pointed out that, out of the cighf,y-six ships wliicli 
they had despatched, eleven were surprised and cajitured by 
the Uiitcli, nine were lost, five were worn out by long service, 
going from port to port in the East, and only thirty-six had 
returned home with cargoes, the remaining twenty-five 
being then in India, or on their waiy home. The East India 
trade was computed to employ near 10,000 tons of shipping, 
2500 mariners, and 500 ship-caVpenters. 
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The Company still more strengthened tlieir merchant 
marine by building many large and strong ships during the 
next decade. The Jonas, Whale, Blessing, William, Royal 
Mary, Discovery, and the Reformation varied from 800 to 
500 tons each. At least one thousand pe.rsons \v:ere supported 
by the building and repair of their ships, the making of their 
artillery, naval stores, provisions, etc. Their dock at Blackwall 
had grown to be an c.xteusivo and important shipbuilding 
centre in London. During these ten years the Company 
employed fifty-eight ships and pinnaces with an aggregate 
burden of 25,000 tons, which yield an average of 510 tons 
each ship after excluding the pinnaces. Thus there was a sligh fc 
increase in average capacity, but a considerable fall in the 
number of vessels despatched to th(! East. Out of fifty-eight 
vessels, forty-eight iiafdy returmHl to England, and only 
eight were (siptured, lost a.ml wrecked. The losses from the 
Reprisals of the Dutch and Portuguese had told heavily on the 
C.unpany. The iSecond .loint Stock was rei)rescntcd to have 
suffered a loss of £2,000,000 sterling within six years, but 
only one-third of this large sum (lould be screwed out of the 
Dutch as compensation for all tin; injinles iuistained. Many 
of the. Company’s ship.s were employed in the carrying trade 
of India, and other Asial-ic couniries. An idea, of its extent is 
furnished by a,n account of .June, l()2y, written in defence of 
th(! continuance and prosecution of the Comi)any’s trad(;, 
wherein it is asserted that since the establish iiumt of the 
Second Joint Stock concern the (hmpany had sent out 
fifty-.seven ship.s containing 2(i,(i!i0 tons, besides eighteen 
pinnaces to be worn out by trading from port to port in the 
Indies. Thi^ sharp docliiw in tln^ Company’,s trade during 
the fourth decade is faithfully reflected in the great fall in 
th(! number and tonnage of ships. There were sent out 
forty-two ships and pinnaces in all of the aggregate burthen 
of 24,000 tons, or about 540 tons each ship. If the thjjteen 
ships despatched by the Courtecn Association which had 
secured a Royal ('barter for an independent trade in the 
East, are added to the East ‘India Company’s shipping, the 
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total toiinago will not fall much below that of the third 
deceniiium. In the face of these figures, the Company’s 
stiitement that they employed 15,000 tons of shipping of the 
best kind, from 300 to 600 tons each ship in 1640, is a 
manifest exaggeration. In the suhseipient years the East 
India shipping fell oft so mueh, by the general diseouragenient 
in the Eastern trade and the undermining of the Dutch, that 
the Company had scarcely one good ship remaining in 1657. 
During the seventeen years from 1011 to 1057 inclusive, the 
Company despatched seventy-two shijis of all sizes with an 
aggri'gate tonnage of about 30,000 tons, so that the net 
capacity of the vessels had been reduced to 110 tons each. 

The net result of fifty-seven years’ trade of the Company, 
as regards their shipping, was that 178 ships arrived home 
laden with E.astern cargoes, being on the aviirage three shijis 
per iinniim, and aimd 273 vessels of the Comjiany alone 
sailed out to the East, thus giving an average of fivesliijiu jier 
year. It is a pity that the Records do not afford e.xact and 
satisfactory data regarding the tonnage of each ship. We can 
therefore make but a rough estimate of the total tonnage. 
On the basis of the figures quoted below regarding the 
number of vessels and flieir t.oimage, it would appear that 
the average eajiaeity of an East India ship, including 
pinnaces, can be taken as 111) tons, but e.xcluding jiinnaces, 
as 475 tons each ship, and that (hinny ihe first fifly-sncn, 
ymrs iihoiit 122,000 lims wrir cwiiloi/nl by the (Jijmjswi/ in 
their Eastern trade. 


A View of iShiiqniiy Enii>liii/ed in Eu.stern Trade. 
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If tlio average, tonnage of tlic Company’s ships be allowed 
to each of tile private vessels, it appears that the aggregate 
tonnage employed during the first fifty-seven years in the 
Oriental trade amo_\mtB to about 151,000 tons, or only 2650 
tons per annum. What a romantic contrast this insignificant 
beginning presents to the colossal shijijiing employed in the 
same trade to-day! 

The Freighting of Ships. In 1626 the (piestion was 
debated by the Directors whether it would not be better to 
freight than to build ships. The matter hung on for several 
years. It was found that no persons were willing to let 
ships on freight to India, although from £30 to £45 per ton 
had been offered. The fear of the Dutch was worn out by 
degrees, and the jiractice of freighting was originated. 
During the discussion on the freighting of ships it was 
alleged that chartering a ship would cost £25 per ton against 
£31 cost to the Company in their own ships.' In 1642 the rate 
of freight was £21 per ton to Bantam, and was followed by a 
further reduction of one pound sterling in 1645 at the conclu¬ 
sion of peace between the Dutch and the Portuguese, it was 
.still more lowered to £17 for gruff,^ and £18 for fine goods 
during the years 1640-53, suddenly leapt to £25 and £28, 
res])ectively, duri.ig the Anglo-Dutch War, and came down 
again after its termination. 

The freights for Surat and the Coromandel Coast were 
always higher than those for Bantam, varying from £20 to 
£28 per ton. 

flow the, system of fnughting ships was reluctantly adopted 
will be evi<lent from tins following note of the Directors :— 

We sec that freighted ships are, neither welcoiui^ unto you nor 
here iiiuch acceptalile unto us, but we would not well avoyil the 
making triall of some without as|)erlions which would have 
bin east u])on us, which being now done we sliall liereafter make 
use ol our owne wliieh arc eheajier unto us than freighted 
shi))s.“ 

■ Court Bit., 17, Aug. Hi, 1039, p. 2,';; 18, (let. C, 1041, p. 33. 

* Coarse or iic'avy. 

® Fact. Kec. Misc., 12, p. 135. Letter to Surat, 2‘J March, 1044. 
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During tlie ’sixties, tin; practice of idling sidps beciiine 
general, and then a momentous decision was arrived at for 
freighting in future only Englisli-huilt vessels,' and sld]i- 
owners were encouraged by the Company to build sjiecial 
ships for Indian voyages, so that the, jiractice of chartering 
more and better built bottoms lieearne general in the 
succeeding years. 

Remarkable Progress of the Next Fifty Years 

After the restoration of tiudr rights in 1(157 the Coni]iany 
wrote to their factors in India that their trade, wldidi had 
“ layne drooping for some years," would “ again be revived 
and vigonroHsly followed.” They did show a siqierabundant 
energy. From 1058 to 1(180, inclusive, they sent out 278 
ships in all, that is, about 12 ships per year. During the 
ne.xt thirty years, from 1081 to 1710 inclusive, 108 shijis were 
despatched by the Company alone, so that the annual 
average rose to nearly fourteen ships. The. tonnage of each 
sId]), from 1058 to 1707, .so fur an it mm cliaricrcd lit/ tin' 
Compdiii/, has been stated in the Apjiendi.x. The axerage 
burden of each ship, as far as it ims freighted hg the (himpaitg, 
remained as low as hlO tons up to 1007, was lower in the niixt 
decade, being over 400 tons per shi]) despatched to the poi ts 
of Surat and Madras, and 375 t.ons per ship bound for Bantam. 
The capacity of each shij) was higher during 1078 87, as the 
average for all ships rose to 121 tons per vessel. It slightly 
increased to 131 tons in the fourth decade, but wars consider¬ 
ably low'ered to 3M tons in the years 1098 to 1707 on 
account of the decline in the Company’s trade. This chartered 
tonnage, being far less than the real tonnage of East India ships, 
does not, in fact, reflect the true, tonnage, of the Eastern trade. 
The tonnage occupied by the perndtted merchants, the 

1 This decision was due to the jiassing of the mcmoralde Naviftnlion Act 
of 1G51. It will suffice to say that ever liiuco the reign of Kiciiard 11, Ihigland 
had endeavoured by numerous act-s of navigation and trade to icslrict 
foreign trade and shipping for the eneourageniont of home shipping and 
manufacture. It is therefore strange to sec that at the close of the sixtccnlh 
century much of the carrying trade of I'higland ivas in the hands of the Dutch, 
who hail th(*n l>v lui' thi' strongest nicrcitntilc marine in Miiropc. 
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Company’s sorvants and the crews of ships was sufficiently 
large, as is evident from the Regulations of the Permission 
Trade. 

So far as freights,were concerned, the Company hired ships 
at £18 per ton for coarse goods, and £22 for fine to Surat and 
back in the years 1658-63. The Dutch War enhanced the 
freight to £21 and £25 per ton in 1665. However, it went 
down to £19 and £22 for gruff and fine goods, respectively, in 
1667, and even to its old level of £17 and £20 in 1682 for the 
Coast and Bay, and £1(1 12s. and £12 Ms. for Bantam, when 
12,000 tons of ship])ing were ordered for India. In 1676 the 
Corajiany had from thirty to thirty-livi' sail of large shijis in 
their service, while in 1689 there were employed in the ir.ado 
to India twenty-five Comjiauy’s ships and ten Permir.sion 
ships. 

As war with Prance broke out in thai year the freight went 
up to £27 and £30 per ton, and even to £10 in 1695 96. The 
cessation of hostilities sent it down to £17 £20 for a time, but 
the renewal of war kejit the freights to various ports in tlie 
East at the very high level of £31 to £37 per ton. If is on 
record that from 1681 to 1698 thirty ships were lost by 
accidents and captures. 

This could not but send up freight chargis and give a 
staggering blow to the financial jiositioii of the Conijiany, 
already burdened with the heavy exjicnr.es and re])arationB 
of a war with the Mogul. Th’xe )<h])pmg losses expluin why 
no dividends conld he paid for severed years, and why the value 
of the. slock of the old Company fell to 37 per cent. 

The Carrying Trade from 1708 to 1757 

During the co-existence of the two East India Companies 
at one time we find tlicm employing sixty ships in India and 
on the homeward-bound voyage. This indicates a great 
augmentation in the volume of trade between the two 
countries, but after the coalition their shipping was naturally 
reduced. It stood at about 3000 tons annually in 1712, and 
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the freights at £20 aiKi £27. In the year 1710 the freight 
charges for the various ports were as follows' 
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After the Peace of Utrecht, freight charges came down to 
£21 and £20 for the Coast, and £2.’! and £21 for Surat, By 
1724 the Company was employing annually thirtiicn or four¬ 
teen ships carrying between .OOOO and 0000 tons, and tin! 
whole number of shi])s in tlntii- sei-vice was probably not less 
than fifty, In 1751, pri:vious to any rumour of the war which 
broke out two years later, the (^oast and Bay freight was at 
£24, and the Bombay frdght at £27-£30 ])er ton, but the 
war sent up the freights by fl.’! ])er ton. Tlu; decennial 
■averages of freights to India, from 1711 to 1700, are, given 
below : -■ 
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Thus in the ’fifties and ’si.vties of the ejghte( nth century t he 
freight charges were higher in peace as well as in war than they 
W(!r<i in the corresjumding ycsars of the sevent( enth century. 

The growth of Indo-British commence in tluse fifty years 
is likewise vividly pictured in the shipping statistics. The 
decade 1708-17 claims no more than 100 ships sent from 
England to the Indies, against 172 vessels in the preceding 
ten years’ period, but the termination of the Eui'opcan V\'ar, 
brought about by the Treaty of Utrecht, and the Gre.nd 
Charter conferred by Emperor Furuckseer in 1717 gave cm 
extraordinary impetus to the vending of European comiruidi- 
ties in India and of Indian merchandise in Europe. The_ 
number of ships that sailed laden with British goods to the 

^ Home Miscellaneous, 44, pp. 56-57. 

® See Appendix. # 
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East increased suddenly from IOC to 150 in the iKixt decade 
of 1718 27, and to 152 in the third decenniiim. The 
Carnatic War brought in many more ships for the safety of 
the Eastern possessions, so that 189 ships arrived in the 
Indies during the years 1738 to 1747. This year the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle brought the war to a nominal end. 

The abatement of hostilities, though temporary, must 
naturally have reduced the large number of ships that were 
before re(piired for carrying stores, ammunition and men to the 
Orient. Thus we find that 180 ships sailetl from Englaiul for 
the Indies during the decade culminating in the battle of 
Plas.sey. The same year witnessed the recrudesciuice of war 
between the French and English which lasted for seven years 
and ultimately cnde<l in the triumph of tlu! English over the 
French in India and elsewhere. The Seven Years’ War and 
the new situation in Bengal necessitated tlu! presence of many 
more ships for war as well as for commerc(s Consequently 
the n\iniber rose to 222 ships during the post-Pl.assey decade. 
On a broad survey of the facts, the result of the comparison of 
the two periods of fifty years each from 1058 to 1707 and 1708 
to 1757, though not startling, shows considerable 2 )rogr('Ss. 
In the second half-century as compared to the first, the 
numb(* (jf ships sent out to the Indies was 777 .and 048, 
respectively, and the total tonnage rose from about 200,000 
to .‘M5,.500 tons, so th.at the increase in the nmiwricul sIrciiylJt 
was 20 per cent ncjainsl 70 per cent in the total tonnage chartered 
on these shi 2 )s by the Company. It was really a s])lendid record 
of the growth and strength of the Company’s shipping and 
trade. 

Ships sent from England to the East Indies from 1658 to 1757 
in Decennial Periods and their Chartered Tonnage. 
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The Value of Tonnage Statistics. 1 n tlie preceding pages the 
words “ shipping ton ” and “ weiglit ton ” have all along been 
so used as if they were unb ersaliy known and were invariable 
qiiantiti(!K in the days that we have been speaking of. 
Undoubtedly there was a rough-and-ready method of calcu¬ 
lating the capacity of each vessel, and when once the ship was 
launched its burden ought to have remained constant to the 
time of alteration nuule in its build. In such a case the 
burthen ol ships constructed and employed by the Company 
ought not to \'ary as it does in the various records. An 
e.’cplanation or two is, however, possible. The method of 
admeasuring shijis was ojdy rough, as will be seen presently, 
and secondly, the ton space so adjudged was, and is, naturally 
c.apable of holding different, ipiantities of light and heavy, loose 
and packed goods. The old shipping ton was equivalent to a 
ton of wi]ie in two butts of 2.52 gals, which in 1()2(! were 
estimated to occu])y GO cu. ft. of space, but surely more weiglit 
of lead and far less of loose cotton-wool could be contained in 
that ton-space. 

An lime diJJereiU wai/n of measuring ships were preeahnt 
in lG2(i, confusion in sla/ing the burden of the same ship was 
conseijuenthj natural. These were replaced next year by the 
royal order which laid down the, mode of admeasurement as 
multiplying the length of keel, leaving out the false post, by 
the greatest lireadth within the plaid;, then by the depth from 
that breadth to the uppiu- edge of the keel, and idtimately 
dividing the residt by one hundred. This method reduced the 
burden of ships of 848 and 898 tons calculated by the old rule 
to 79.'! and 810 tons computed according to the new rule. 

In other words, ns the tonnage of ships preceding and succeed¬ 
ing 1627 is ealcukUed on two different methods, a reduction of 
at least 7 per cent ought to be made in the tonnage of ships built 
before 1627, prior to instituting coinpirisons in the tonnage of 
two periods. 

This new method was replaced by another probably adopted 
in the reign of William HI, so that a new difficulty crops up in 
bringing the tonnage of the seventeenth century to the new 

K 
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b<t.si.s of the eightcentli. The method followed at the Port of 
London and recoimiKmded for adoption in the measuring of 
all ships and vessels in a Circular L< tter issu(Hi by the. Board 
of (Customs in 17JP is reproduced below from a manu.script 
record in the Custom Rouse Library: - ^ 

Take tlie sliip’s lengtli from the inside of the Mainpost to the 
outward post of the stern, and the l)r('adth from outside to out* 
side, then take off three-fifths of the breadth from the Bake 
b(‘fore and that gives the mam length of the Keele, then multiply 
that breadth hy the Icmgtli and half lireadtli for th<! de])lh and 
the [iroduct of that divide hy nlnet}'-four and tliat givi's the ton¬ 
nage, as for (‘.\am|»l(‘: 

Admit tin- ship to he 72 foot in haigth and 20 ft. in breadth, 
tin'll take off three-tiftlis of tlie breadth for the liake before- - 
tluit reduces the 72 foot to (10 foot th<‘n multiply the bnaidtli by 
the length and tin* half hn-adth for the (h'jith, and dividi* that by 
IH and that makes Ju'r to lie ]27 tons anil t>2 parts of !)4. 

Cc.sToivi Hon.sn. Lomjion, 

,/a«. 14. 

Fveii aalo])tmg this alii red basis for pc.st and fut ure com¬ 
parisons, we are in no way at the end of our dilliculty. The 
Sujxu-intmidiuit of Customs in his n port to llie Jtight Hon. 
"Wm. Pitt, atta.chcd to the annual vofumi* of Imports and 
K.xports of the' year 1700 91, iiiaki s the following imjmrtant 
remark : 

In order to asci'rtain the proportion wliicli the declared and 
Registered Tonnage under the A(4- of tlu' 7th and Stii of William 
till' 3rd bore to the admeasured tonnage under the late Act of the 
2t)t!i of His Majesty, I have in many instances comiiari'd the 

’ Circular i.etters Issued by the Board of Customs: London and Yar¬ 
mouth, lf)()27l722. 

* ('ompare tlic method given by Wm. Edgar for gauging ship.s : “ If it be 
a single-Decked ship mea-sure the keel within board (so much as she treads 
upon the ground) likewise the breadth on the board by Ibe midship beam, 
from plank to plank, and the depth of the Hold from the Plank below the 
Kelsey to the underpart of the Deck plank ; and for a two deck’d ship 
(which carries goods* between Deck.s) take the depth of her hold from the 
plank below the Kelsey to the underpart of the Upper Deck Plunk, then 
multiply the Length by the Breadth ; and the product thereof by the Depth, 
and divide the whole by 94 for a Mercht. ship, and 100 for a Queen’s ship, the 
Quotient is her tonnage." “Customs VectigaliumSystema,’’ London, 1714 ; 
see also Everard’s “ Stereometry.” 
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one with that of tlie other, ami gioii'rally fouiwl the average to 
be nearly as two is to tliree, tliat is to say, vesi^els wliieli were 
declared by the Master or Registered under tlie. Act of King 
Wm. of One limidred Tons. Rut tliey were found to measure 
about on(! hundred and fifty Tons. Adojiting this |)ro|iortion, 
and it i.s a |)ro|iortion wliieh has not been taken uji without imieh 
cmiuiry and mature emisideration, tile Tonnage of tlie Mereliants 
Shi|i|iing emjiloyed in the Foreign Trade of Great Jiritain, 

say from 1(10(1 to 17(1(1, is iticreased bi/oiK'-linlf. Thedifferewcvs 
intrudncrd at variaiis lim’s in tin’ standards of nmisuriia/ sliii)s, 
unless dull/ eliminated, are sare to vitiate our results. It ought 
to bo definitely borne in mind tliei tonnage of .sliijis should 
never be ta-ken at its face value. V.arioiis allowances ought llri.f. 
to be made, if a true coni])arative view of the niercliant 
tonnage eni])Ioyed at various ])eriods in the Anglo-Indian f rade 
is to be secured.' The.se various coniplicc.tions and intricacies, 
which are by themselves siiflieient to embarrass the ordinary 
reader, stilt more multi])ly when other factors are taken into 
consideration. 

The Tonnage of Ships. Evmi when the pracf ice of freighi ing 
ships had not been commenci (1 by the East India (.'ompany, 
tlie tonnage of their sliijis, however varying in different 
records and different years, was absolutely net and not gross. 
In other words, n .ship of 11)0 tons burden was eapable oflrnn</in<i 
horn', at least lOO spaer’-tons of various Eastern, comnuxiities over 
and above the provisions, .stores, etc., neeessary for the skip's ere w. 
The cubic .spice occupied by a ton of mne was the oriyinal 
standard of measunnrj tonnaye capacity. 

The first arithmetica.l rule for calculating a ship’s tonnage 
wa.s, according to 0]i]ieidieiin, devised in 1582, and that rule 
made the net or cask tonnage nearly f.he same as, the average 
cargo. “ The unit of measurement was therefore the tun of 
wine in two butts of 252 gallons, wdiich in 1026 wore estimated 
to occupy 60 cubic feet of sjiace. The anojent wine gallon 
occupies 2.‘il cubic inches and s. tun measures strictly there- 

^ The original returns of tonnage have been allowed to remain intact, 
and no alteration has been made in the comjiansoiis instituted above in our 
shipping statistics. • 
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fore only 33] j. cubic feet, but tlie reckoning is by butts, and 
nuicli waste of space must be allowfui for in view of the usual 
shape of a cask."’ It follows that more goods could be stowed 
in the hold than indicated by the cask capacity of a vessel, if 
they were carefully'packed and occupied less space than a 
ton of wine. In the Gourt Minutes of flth May, 1018, a ship 
(if'M)O Ions is said to be capable of stoiving 400 tons of dri/ goods 
like adicocs, silks, or the liked 

The fact should be clearly grasped that the ship’s burden 
always expressed the net amount of merchants’ goods as 
nnsasured by the ton of wine,, but her “ Im and tonnage,” 
which was always more by one-third part of her burden, indi- 
cat('(l on the average dead weight of cargo. ® To quote an instance 
from the ('ompany’s Records, w’e find that tlu! English 
ca])turi'd the Dutch ship Bhiek Lion of 700 tons burden in 
I Of 8. She is described as laden with 600 tons of ])e])per and 
100 tons of other goods of great value,^ thus clearhj showing 
that the. burden of a ship expressed her net capacitg in merchan¬ 
dise. 

That freighted ships were chartered for a certain net ton¬ 
nage, cannot be doubted. Tw'o more instances would clear 
the ground. In 1617 the Adinee of 360 tons was freighted by 
th(! Conqjany for 300 tons only."* It has already beem pointed 
out that the space for provisions, stores, etc., was separate 
from the hold in which merchandise was stowed away. One 
cause of the Lionesse of 350 tons burden not bringing in the 
chartered tonnage in 1651 was that some of the 50 tons of 
provisions wcuc stowed in the hold against the usual practice.^ 
Instances of chartering ships at less burden than they were 

^ (!oui t Bk., 4, p, 300. 

^ See OppoiiliPim’s “ Adniinistralioii of the Royal Navy” for a full 
explanation of tliese terms. For instance, the .IsanBioti ivas IW) tons in 
merchants’ goods, “ but to account licr in (lend waujht or hot ton and ionmge 
may be added *, par,t of the same burden which maketh her tonnage 213^.” 

Orosfi Umnaijc was an uncertain term, there being three different ./ays of 
e.xprcs.sing it. For instance, the gross tonnage of the Sovermjn of the Seas 
was by depth 14(it) tons, by draught 1651 tons and by beam 1836 tons. 
Oppenheim, p. 260. 

^ t^ourt Bk., Aug. 26, 161ft. Calendar, 1, p. 292. 

* Court Bk., 22, j). 37. ^ ('ouit Bk., 23, p. 97. 
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actually capable iif stowinf!; could be iiiulliplied indcliiiitclv in 
the laiit (piarter of tbe scveiitoeidb century. Tbe followirif' 
will, however, suflice : - 


Ship. 

Tonnage 

('hartcred. 

Tonnau'e to he hi ought lioine. 

Nassau 

4t)0 

500 ((’ouit*HI<., 57. ]>. I hS) 

Montague 

400 

440 over and alioM' the keiiilidgi 

Tavi.stoc'k 

ir>{) 

{Court Bk.. 41. (> L’S7). 
son (Court Hk.. 41, ]) 50). 

Martha 

r)50 

IHM> (('unit Bk., 41, ]>. 150). 


Ever since the. permission f!rante(l to the ollieers and 
mariners of ships to indulf'e in jnivate trade to the e.xteiit of 
615 per cent on the chartered tonnage of ea(di \-es,sel, it 
became the usual practice to expressly mention in the contract, 
or charter party as it was called, whether the indulge(l t onnag(! 
was included in or excluded from that chartered for the ('(irn- 
pany. While in some cases the kentledge, consisting of iron and 
lead on the outward voyage and of pepper, saltpetre, red eartli, 
cowries,callitore or other heavy wood on the homeward voyage, 
at greatly reduced freight rates, was also excluded from the 
chartered tonnagr;, so that the. hirien iif n ahip cirprc.s-.scd the 
net quantiti/ of nwrehandise to he hronyhl for the East Imhn 
Comfanq. exehiswe of kentledge and niarinen' goods, ete. In 
such cases, it is reasonable to conclude that the tonnage 
occupied by the “ Free merchants ” allowed to go on almost 
every ship from 1G80 onward was also excluded from the one 
chartered by the Compatry. Take, for instancr', the case of the 
Mussinghirdd It was chartered for I.6I) tons, but this tonnage 
was to include the 5 per cent permitted trade ami half the 
kentledge, while in tln^ case of the Josia^ and the Scijiio, th(i 
5 per cent permitted tonnagi! alone was included,^ That the 
Company’s tonnage and, the tonnage chartered by private traders 
OH the sanie ships were two separate quantities, the latter being 
excluded from the tonnage chartered by the Company, is clearly 
stated in the Court Minutes* 

It will now he evident that the returns of shipping tonnage 
given in the pirevious sections, exclusively related us they are 

* Court Bk., 32, p. 8] ; of, 24, p. 227. ’ Court Bk., 32, p. 82. 

> Court Bk., 32, p. 82. ^ < Court Bk., 32, p. 47. 
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to the. Company, fall far below the actual tonnage employed in the 
Indo-British trade. We have no means to calculate the burden 
chartered by the free merchants and that allowed to and 
clandestinely employed by the mariners and officers of each 
ship. Barring this unknown quantity the figures, which have 
been compiled for the first time in the history of the Company, 
give us a very near approximation to the real net tonnage 
employed by that great corporation from 1601 to 1708. 

The Bating of Tonnage. The earliest information on the 
shipping tonnage of East Indian goods as rated for freight^ is 
embodied in the report of the auditors appointed by the Court 
to consider what allowance was to be made for tonnage and 
freight in the ships freighted by the particular adventurers for 
their Persian voyages. They proposed in 1634 to allow the 
following quantities to a shipping ton 

Silk 10 cwtu. to a ton, reckoning 112 lbs. to every cwt. 

Indigo 12 „ „ (Here 100 llbs. to a cwt. are reckoned, because 

the proviso is not given.) 

Cotton yarn, D cwts to a ton. 

Cloves 1000 lbs „ 

Malabar pepper, 1400 lbs. .subtle or net.®. 

Janibee „ Hi cwt.s. „ „ 

Calicoes, 500 pieces (fine and coarw*) to a ton. 


^ The quantitie.s taken as equivalent to u shipping ton by the Cu.stoma 
outhoritie.s in 1500 ace given in the “ Kate.s of the Custom House.” Ten 
years after, the Company rated the provisions in eipiipping their shijis for the 
first voyage as follows :— 


Bread 1714 cwt. 1 qr. 4 lb. - 

150 tons 

or 11^ cwt. per ton. 

Meale 535 cwt. 2 qr. 24 lb. 

30 „ 

18 cwt. „ 

Beere 30,000 gallons 

170 „ 

176 gallons 

Cydre 30,000 gallons 

170 „ 

176 gallons „ 

Wine 15,000 gallons 

80 

187 gallons „ 

Beef 538 cwt. 2 qr. 14 lb. — 

30 „ 

18 cwt. 

Porko 660 cwt. 2 qr. 16 lb. — 

40 „ 

17 cwt. „ 

Fish 45,000 fishes 

25 „ 


Otcmcale 351 bishellcs — 

12 „ 

30 bu.shells 

Steele wheat 351 bishelle.s - 

0 „ 

30 bushells „ 

Butter 80 firkins 

2 

40 firkms „ 

Oyle 2000 gallons 

10 

200 gallons „ 

Vineger 

30 t<ms 


Musterd Seeds 32 bushells - 

1 ton or 33 bushells „ 

Rice 20 bushells 

1 ton. 



“ Dawn of English Trade,” pp. 34-35. Of. the tonnage of IVovisfons in 
The 5th Voyage of 1608-0 (Court Bk., 2, p. 110). 

2 Court Bk'., 13,245. 

® 1500 lbs. to a ton were proposed, while others proposed 12 cwts. or 
1200 lbs. or 10 piculls; pp. 133 and 139. 
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Thus 4he shipping ton was rated differently for different 
commodities shipped on the Company's vessels. The weight 
ton and hundredweight, too, were varying quantities in the 
case of different merchandise. Tlie hundredweight was 
equivalent to 100 lbs. for some articles aiKl 112 lbs. for others.* 
In the October sales of ]G24 it is expressly mentioned that 
100 lbs. were usually rechojii'd as a hundredweight, b\if 112 
and 110 lbs. made a hundr(!dweight in the case of p(ipper and 
aloes respectively. 

Thus H'c ought to be exlrcmehj cautious in finding out the exact, 
number of pounds that composed a hundredweighta ton, and a 


^ Sir C. M. Watson gives the following oquivnlent pounils to a cut. as 
current in the boginmng of the 17th century :— 

Hops-112 lbs. and Ii.sh=-I2(l lbs. 

Harddi.sh-100 lbs. Niul.s inns 120 lbs. 

Sugar, spices, wax and all otber lliings - lOO lbs. 

" British Wcight.s and Measures,” p. 20; cf. HastaU’H AbridgnuMil, ]►. IH. 

2 Here a note on the early history of the use oi fon as a measure of weight 

in England will bo very nitercsling. 

Beginning witli the As.sizc ot Weights and Measures issued by r.dvviiTtl 1 
in the 20th year of his reign, we find that Die Troy pound of 20 shillings was 
from that lime to bo employed for w'(‘igiiiiig gold, .silver, sjiict'.s and 
” apotheeiiru's’ goods,” and the Avi.inlupois pound of 2.0 shilhntjs v,-i\h 
meant for weighing all other things. Wool, iron, lead, etc. being 
were always weighed by the avoinlii[)ois pound of 2r) shillings. .'\ load of h ad 
was fi\e<l in the above a.ssiw a.s equivalent to 2100 llis., oacli |)ound Ix'iiig 
equal to 2.') .shillings or IT) o7..s. Thi.s jiound ceased to be a legal weight m the 
rcigii of Queen Elizabeth, and the pound of 10 ozs was legalised in 1587 
in Its place (Watson’s Weights and Measures, Ivoiidon, 1010). 

Although it IS dilhcult to asieilam the exact year when the use of Ion of 
‘’•■^40 Ib.s I'aeh pound being 10 o/s , came into vogue, yet it is e(‘rtaiii that 
it was in imieh use by 1500. In the Book of Bates of the Custom House of 
that year iron is rated for the purpose of Cii.stoms duties in tons of 20 4:ir/.s-. 
Click The Amens, Spanish and Spoiicc mrotos of iron war thin^fxpriusscd 
in ton weights. Lead, both east ami unea.st, has been rated by the ” foulder, 
variouslv called fodder, fother, or load ” in the liti-ralure of that period. 
Tin ha.s'becn rated by ewts. and wheat by quarters (Bates oi the Custom 


House, London, 1590, pp. 20, 30. 41). i u 

Then six years later, the “Pathway to Knowledge (l.)0(>), which 
leaches the method,s of ketqnng bii.siness ac( omits, conjinns the nhoir in- 


formation in these wonls :— 

' “ Heeraftcr followeth the names of divers things, which lian paitirnkr 

lermes of reckoning proper to tk mselns according to their severall kiiulH, as 
some *>f waight only, some of mea.sure, others of measure and numlier, and 
the rest of number by itself. 

Waight 

Iron lead Tinne, (‘opper, Lattin 

Pound 2240 112 21»4 O'l, 

Hundreth 20 1 10^ • Huud. 1 

Tuitne I 1 I’wlder 
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shipping ton at the mrums epochs of the English commercial 
history. 

TIu' rating of tonniige for freiglit purposes was altered in 
1642 when the Company tliemselves began the practiee of 
freighting sliij)s by. chartering the Ulysses for Bantam at 
£21 per ton. The shijjs were to bring 

15 cwts. net of popper to a ton 
10 elovoH „ 

000 calico piece.s 

Tht.H a tun g.k a ineasun’ of writjht (or iron ivns iquitl to the iirr.^ni ton of 
2240 Ihs. It would apjiear that this nioasuie was not then extended to 
exjires.s the weights of other things. Vet it is very .strange that the autlior 
of tho “ Futhw ay ” often sjienks of 

(a) the prices of ri/e hy “ tiinnes,” a.s “bought at 55/10/0 the tun and 

.sold at 00/0/0 the tnnne ready money ” ; 

(b) and of the prices of v'ltc/it by tuns and of charges “ paid (or 21 tumus 
13 qntirlfin, 2 hushiis." 

'I'he profit and loss on these commodities is also reckoned on (onn. 

However, it is by no means certain Avhether the author is really speaking 
of the weight-ton or capacity-ton in the case of I'ye and wheat, allhoiigli his 
use of the terms tons. ({uartiTs find Inishols does not leave us in doubt. In 
the inventory of tlie charges of 20 tons of wheat rcccivefl. he begins by men¬ 
tioning £S per “ tunne ’’ freiglit, and then goes on s|)ccifying the per ton 
charges for primage, pilotage, measiii ing. custom, carriage to Avnrehouse. etc. 

Here it is difficult to reconcile the l\io eonceiitions on the scanty data 
before us. Yrt the. use of ton as a irnijlit iquiralriil to 224(‘ Ihs. in ihi' case of 
iron lit established beyond doubt before 1590. 

Proeeefling furtlicr, we find that in tho lieginning of the seventeenth 
century the ton wa.s not omy a moa.siire of liquids like beer, cider, wine, oil, 
vinegar, water, of pitch and mcfil. but ii measure of weight, too, in the ca.se 
of iron, tin and leaf! at least, 'i’hc Court Miniite.s of the hl.T. Company of the 
very lir.st year supply us useful information on the point. An estimate of 
the ([uantity and value of the merehandise to be sent in the sliip.s of their 
first voyage is given in the.se words - 

Vron ton.s 30 at £270 

Tynn wrought „ 5 at £330 

'I'ynn wt. in barres ,, 5 at £420 

Leade „ 100 at £1700 

(Ik iMus. .MSS., Addl. 24,934, p. 33 ; Tho Dawn of Knglisli Trade in the 
East.” by Hy. Stevens, p. 30.) 

But in the accounts of the Third and P’lfth Voyages in ItiOO and 1009, 
iron IS expressed in tunns'' lead in "(others,” and "tynn” in "tvnns” 
((fourt BIc., 2, pp. 4, <7, 8, Kil). ^ 

In the invoiee.s of 1020 and 1029 the prices of tin by ton.s arc given 
(Better Bk., I. pp. 2, 37). 

Thm it appears (hat (he use of tun us a measure of weight in (he case of 
(he above three metals luid become established by the first quarter of the seven’ 
feenth century. 
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and the rate for otlior goods was to be fixed according to 
Turkey tonnage. No jirivate trade was allowed on these 
freighted ship.s and no primage was to he given on them.* 
Every ship v'as to carry 22 soldiers for every 100 tons of shipping 
and a certain number of guns. • 

Here the (piestion th.at naturally crops up is, “ What were 
the rates of tonnage fixed hy tin; Levant Ooinpany for their 
various imports from Turkey ? ” Turning to the Court 
Minutes of tlu^ Levant Com])any jneserved in the Arehive.s of 
the Puldic Record Office, we find that m their minutes of Ith 
Fehruary, iri21-.‘i2,- the Directors established the following 
rates of tonnage for different, articles 


A Rate (f Tonnage <f Vommodihes. 

Oarpclts .14 many iis li eliesfs Iiidita) 

(liirrciicc . . 20c\vt. por'J'oiiiK' 

Ctilhcoes, 4 balls eeiU.. 100 broad and l.SO narrow 


(love.s 

. lOcMt. 

('arinania wool 

9 .. 

(Jrograme.s yarn 

. 12 .. 

Galls Loose 

. 15 .. 

Galliiigall . 

. 12 .. 

liulieo 

[2 cwt. or b clubsl 

Pepper long 

. 12e\v(. 

Lead while 

. 15 .. 

Jtubarbe 

8 .. 

Sope 

. 20 .. 

Seaiia 

. s .. 

Tynu . 

. 20 ., 

Opium 

. 10 .. 

Annisee<l 

. 18 


Cotton Moot 

ew t. 

(irograiucs . 

tf balle.s 

Coats and Camells hairo 

10 cwt. 

Calls in bags 

18 .. 

Cum Araluck 

12 

Pepper 

10 ,, ' 

Lead Led 

20 .. 

Nutmegf 

18 „ 

Sviiamon 

8 „ 

Silk raw 

10 

'rurmenc 

8 „ 

Worino .seed 

11 .. 

Mastick 

0 ehe.sts 


There is no evidence in the suhsefpicnt Court Minutes of the 
Levant Company up to Ill.hO of an alteration in the preceding 
rates, hence these alone must have been adopted by the East 
India Company in com])uling the freight charges of their 
cargoes since 1612. These rates remained almost unaltered uji 
to tlie beginning of the nineteenth century. Only in 1085, the 
Committee for Shi])])ing resnivisl that cotton-yarn pressed be 


^ Court Hk., 18, pp. 78 aiul 127. 

^ State Papers, Foreign Areliivcs, \ ol. 140. Court Pk. for 1017--81, 
p. 255. 

^ Here A cwt. was rcekonod as equal to 1(8) lbs. Iloneo lOOO lbs. made 
a shipping ton for pepper. (Letter Hk.,p. til, March, 1(>98). 
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accounted 12 cwt. 10 lb. to tbe ton; cotton-wool 13 cwt. 
to the ton, and flax as well a.s hemp be accounted 12' cwt. to 
the ton.' No other important changes seem to have taken 
place in the subsequent years. 

So far as other rules for freighting ships are coneerned, we 
find them recorded in the Committee Minutes of 19th June, 
1667, as follows :—^ 

1. 20 men for every 100 tons of shipping chartered. 

2. 16 tons for every 100 tons to be allowed for kentledge. 

3. 40 shiliing.s per ton to bo given as Imprest money. 

4. 6d. per ton allowed as demurrage per day. 

5. 8 tons of ballast under the pallating for every 100 tons. 

The ships in August, 1067, were freighted according to these 
rules on £19 and £22 for gruff and fine goods respectively. 
Before that year the Company had to fix the.se various items in 
contracting each ship on the terms that could be acceptable to 
both the parties. The variation in the rates for ships hired in 
1658 alone is convincing ])roof of the necessity of having 
fixed terras for hiring ships for the Company’s service.’ What 
alterations were afterwards effected in each of these items 
cannot be traced in the existing records, but they afford us 
sufficient data for undetstanding the system adoptcid by the 
Company in freighting their ships. 

So far as rating of goods is concerned, the information for 
various years is available in the invoices of goods sent from 
England and India. The following table conclusively 
establishes the almost unalterable character of the rates fixed 
in 1642 


• Letter J5k., XVIII, p. 58«, March. 1722. Tourt lik., 34, p. 1(13. 


- Court lik., 25(1. 



3 Ship. 

Tonnage. 

Imprest Money. 

Demurrage per day. 

Kaglc 

51)0 ■ 

.£800 


Smyrna Mercht 

— 

£700 


Delight . 

2.50 

£400 

£8 

Gilbert . 

250 

£300 

7 i 

Advice . 

370 

£600 

8 

Love 



12 

Society . 



6/10/0 


20 men per 100 tons on the ships (Court Bk., 24, pp. 37, 30, 41, 60), 
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Ton Equimlcnls at Various Periods. 

1(!79 In tiie hegin- 

and ning of tJip 

Articles. 1074. 1080. I9th century. 

Lahore Indico . 

. 12 ewts. . 12 cwts. , 

12 

cwts. 

Sarkhej Indico . 

. 12 ., . 12 „ . 

12 


Aloes Scotrina 

. 15 „ . lb „ . 

16 


Benjamin . 

. 20 „ . 20 „ . 

20 


Cardamons 

. 11 „ 12 „ . 

12 


Carmania wool . 

10 .. . 

10 


Coho seed 

. ISculfi. . 18 „ 

18 


Cinnamon 

8 „ . 

S 

„ ns in 1031 

Olibanum 

. 18 cwts. . 18 „ . 

18 


Lapistditia 

. 20 „ . 

20 


lied earth 

. 20 „ . 

20 


Seena 

Lacs 

8 „ . 

. 10-18 „ . 

10-18 


Spiknard 

10 . 

10 


Poppy 

Cotton yarn 

Ill „ . 

10 „ . 

10 


Turmeric 

10 „ . 

10 


Calicoes 

Cotton 

400-000 cwts. 400-000 „ 

13 

., as in 1086 

Cloves 


12 


Elephants’ teeth 


10 


Pepper 

Pepper Long 


10 

■, a-s In 1031 


12 

ns in 11)31 

Quicksilver 


20 


Kaw Silk 


10 

., as in 1031 

Rice 


20 

as in llK)0 

Rhubarb . 


8 

., as in 1031 

Sago 


10 


Saltpetre . 

Soap 

Sugar 


20 



20 

„ as in 1031 


20 


Tea Green 


8 


Tea Bohea 


10 


Worm Seeds 


11 

„ as in 1031 

((]ourt Bk., 

25(1, 170, 172; Wisset’s Compendium, 

;], for the 3rd 


Column.) 


Excellence of the Company’s Navy. Before we conclude, 
it is iKJCCKSiiry to bring out an important feature of the 
merchant marine of tire Company. The sihip.s owned and 
freighted by them were not ordinary merchant-men, nor were 
they rrjen-of-war, but a new type of armed vessels useful both 
for commerce and war had been invented and slowly perfected 
to meet the exigencies of th<! new situations. The superiority 
of English ships, mariners and nrsval officers had been proved 
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to tlie liilt by the epoch-making victory over the “ Invincible 
Armada” in 1588. The PortugueKe were admittedly very 
poor on the sea. They used to die in scores by scurvy on the 
way to the East and had no mettle to fight either the Dutch 
or English. In those days when no international law was 
recognised to bind the European and Asiatic nations, when 
even the European peoples were free to fight amongst them- 
stdvcs and surprise and capture each other’s ships and even 
dominions beyond the Hebrides, trade was nothing but an 
armed commerce transacted, guarded, and preserved by means 
of armed vess(ds and armed men. 

Henc(! the English East India Company found it expedient 
to equip and to navigate their ships in a manner different from 
what was practised in any other commerce. When factories 
and territories (trifling indeed in their commencement) began 
to unite themselves with their commerce, this attention was 
found to he still more requisite as the ships of the Company 
served for defence in time of war, and for the passage of troops 
which then became also (wsential to the Company’s existence. 

By various progressive measures llie Company “ hrovyht 
them to such a stale of perfection, as to nuthe. them surpass the 
shipping employed in almost any service whatever, the Navy of 
Great Britain perhaps not excepted.” 

Such is the boast of the writer of an article in the Manu¬ 
script Marine Miscellaneous, Vol. I. 

It was this navy which in its very infancy broke the power 
of the Portuguese in India and Ormus, w'hich in its adolescence 
annihilated the Mogul fleet under the Seedee, which destroyed 
the Maratha navy under the Angrias, which expelled the 
Dutch from India and captured the Indian possessions of the 
formidable French. 

Every ship of the English and Dutch that appeared on the 
shores of India awed her merchants and civil authorities by 
the show of its guns, bluejackets and men-at-arms? Each 
vessel w'as armed, so to say, to the teeth wdth guns. Hence 
the English were looked upon as “ sovereigns of the seas,” 
“ Lions of the Ocean,” “ Lords of the Waters.” Even 
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AuraiigZfb contented liiinself in the enjoynunit of tlie Indian 
continent thinkingtiiat (iod had allottcul tlie Unstable Element 
for Christian rnle. 

This unqwslionnl supremacy on the sea was due to the armed 
and swift ships of the Conipani/. For instahee, in the ’eighties, 
a vessel of 500 -000 tons was generally e(iui]ijied with 3(1 guns 
and carried about 105 to 120 soldiers, a shij) of about 100 500 
tons usually carried 30 guns and 90 soldiers, tin; one of about 
400 tons capacity for holding merchandise had 21 guns and 
from 75 to 90 men. Th(‘re was no hard-and-fast rule (jn this 
point. The strength used, in fact, to vary according to 
circumstances, A cursory view of tlie ligures supjilied in 
Appendix C to this (Chapter will reveal the variable character 
of this ecpiipment. 

The real imjiort of this practice v ill be carried home wlien 
we cast a glance at the fleets sading for the East in any one 
year to prosecute and guard the Anglo-Indian coninieree. In 
the year 1(172-73 10 ships of the aggregate burden of 1130 tons 
chartered by the (Jom])any alone left for the East. They 
carried in all an army of 918 men and .318 naval guns. Five 
years after, in 1077-78, 13 vessels saileil for the Indian waters. 
Their aggregate tonnage chartered by the Coinjiany totalled 
8720 tons. They, too, were eijuijriied with 1205 .solduus and 
332 naval guns. Therefore when, during the ten years of 
1681-90, 143 ships were sent to war with the Dutch and the 
Mogul Emperor, it is easy to realise what, a large force must, 
have been hurled into the Indies. 1 have not been able to 
trace in the Records figures for the soldiers and guns on these 
vessels, but on the basis of the preceding data, 113 ships of an 
aggregate burden of (15,000 tons could have carried about 
3300 guns and 13,000 soldiers. As most of them went for 
war anil not for commerce, the number of guns and men would 
really be greater. The Indian merchant-ships were without 
docks,liad very inadequate ordnance, and inelhcient gunners. 
Then they were generally laden to (he very brim. Hence 
they could never successfully cope with the European vessels. 
They rather fell an easy prey to ejich and every pirate ship and 
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(iopended for th(!ir safe voyage upon the security bought from 
the Europeans. The E.I. Company can be heartily compli¬ 
mented for the efficient management of their navy. No better 
proof can be given of the ex(!ollence of the Company’s naval 
(‘Htablishnuiut thali tloj vciry trifling losses which for a long 
period of time attended upon it, both in merchandise and 
men, through the long and perilous navigation of an Indian 
voyage. For a great number of years the average loss of 
ships was 0 per cent, that of merchandise did not exceed about 
4 per cent in time of war and in time of peace 2 per cent; and 
the losses in the conveyance of troops to India have not upon 
an average (?xce(‘ded 2 p(^r C(mt. 

The following beautiful verr.cs of a laureate of the English 
nation upon the puissance of their navies and tlie iOnglish 
dominion on sea, will be an appropriate epilogue to this 
cha])ter - 

Lords of the worlds groat waste, the oc(^an, we 
Whol(! for/ests send to reign upon the sisi, 

And every coast may trouble, or relieve-; 

But none can visit us without our leave. 

Ang(“ls and we liave tliis j)rerogative, 

That noiu^ can at our hap[)y seat arrive ; 

Wliile we de.sc<*rKl at ])h;asure, to invade 
Th(‘ bad with vengeance, or tim good aid. 

Th(? taste of hot Arabia’s sj)ice we know 
Free from tlie scondiing sun that maki's it grow ; 
Without tlie morn, in Persian silks w<‘ shim*, 

And without planting, drink of every wine. 

To (iuj for wealth we weary not our liwhs, 

Gold, thouyh the heaviest mettnll, hither siviws; 

Ours is (he harvest, where the indmis mow, 

We plow the deep, ami reap what others sow.^ 

^ The Engli.sh and the Dutch Affairs, London, 1004, pp. 47-48. 



CIIAI’TKR X 

WtOTECTlON AGAINST INDIAN TEXTILES 

At the cml of Qiicoii KlizHluiliV, roign the priiieiiile ol 
diseriiniiuition .TgiiinKt tlie loicigiicT in fnvour of the imtioiuilB 
w;is the m'ognised hiisi« of the (histoms duties levied on tlu! 
imports e.nd exports of Hiigliind. Tlie.re was a uniform duty 
of 5 per cent on all fionimodituw, with additional imposts on 
foreign wines and very disconraging levies on aliens. Tlnit, no 
imjiortant inodirications were made up to Ki.htl in the rati'S and 
assessments will be seen by eom])aring together the data of 
the Hooks of Rates of the years 1590 ainl 1(112.’ With the 
Restoration, the policy of encouraging the national indnstriis 
and manufactures by passing more ell'ective Navigation Acts 
and levying more discriminative duties upon mannfactnred 
goods was followed W'ith vigour.® In the Act of Tonnage e.nd 
Poundage of Charles [I, passed in l(i(i() (12 Car. 11, c. 1), it was 
provided that (dl linen goods which mchnled caheoes, l/iwiis, 
damash, etc., as uvll as all irromjhl silks of India and oilier 
foreign connlries, “.were to ])ay ‘ dnh full mdvtie ’ over and 
above what is before rated, lor which additional duty the 
importer giving security at the Ciif,toms'House shall have 
twelve months time for payiiKuit of the same from the lime of 
Importation, or in case such importer shall pay reaily moiny 
he shall have ten pi.r cent oil the sc.id duty abated to him ; 

’ Coiisiult 1 .lac. J. c. and l(i Car. 1, c. -If*. . * 

^ The Act prohibiting the imjiorting of any wines, wool, or silks into tlie 
Connnonwcalth of England or Ireland or any other Donniiions thereunto 
belonging from the Kingdom of I'Vance or any Dominions belonging to the 
same from 7 September, IMO. Book of Hates, lt)42, pp. 02-94. Custom 
House Library. • 
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And if any of the said Linnens for which thin said duty is paid 
or secured by the Importer can bo exported within 1*2 twelve 
months after the Iinportacons, than tlie aforesaid Duty shall 
he wholly repaid, or tlie Security vacated, as to what shall be 
export(!il ” (Statutes of the Realm, VI, pp. 194, 197). 

Th(^ princi 2 )al Oriental commodities, rated for tlie Chistom 
House purpose at the rates given in the previous chapter, were 
to pay 5 per cent, less .5 per cent discount for proinjit payment, 
as the general duty, afterwards called the Old Subsidy, but the 
cotton and silk goods meant for home consumption were 
subjected to an additional duty of (id. in the jiound. Both the 
cotton and silk industries had been making slow jirogress in 
Enghunl, so that the additional impost was calculated to 
encourage their rajiid growth in the realm. It will be seen 
that every piece of calico had to pa// from, nhiepence to three 
shillings as Customs Dnl/i since l(i(i(), yet the East India 
Company succeeded in creating such a great demand for them 
in England and Europe that their va.st irnjiortations of both 
Indian silks and cottons began to tell heaiily upon the 
incipient silk and cotton industries of England and curtail the 
demand for English woollens at home as well as on the 
Continent. An outcry was naturally raised that the. national 
woollen and linen trades would be ruined. 

Numerous pamphlets were 'written against the growing 
importation of Imlian silks from 1070 onwardd It was asserted 
by one of the members of the House of Commons in 1081 that 
£800,000 was spent yearly in England for the East India 
manufactured goods, including printed anil painted calicoes 
for cloths, hod-hangings, etc. On the other hand, it W'as 
repeatedly pointed out by the partisans of the Company that 
the same objections applied with a greater force to the wrought 
silks imported into England from France, Italy, Holland, etc. ; 
that the silks which the Company commonly brought in were 
mainly talfaties and.other plain or striped silks, suidaas were 
not usually made in England, but imported from Prance and 

^ Mancliestcr was well known for the maniifaeture of cottons even as 
early as 1040. Ilaines' (^)tton Majuifacture in England.. 
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other countries of Euvojie, so tliiit tlie iinjiorliition of liiilian 
silks wifs workiiif; to tile prejinliee of tlie silk inaniifaetiires 
of foreign countries alone ; and that a great jiart of the 
wrought silks from the Indies was again shipjied out to 
France, Holland, etc., to the gi'eat advanttige of the King anil 
Kingdom. The Comjiany succeeded in l.heir defence, heeanse 
in KiSl the petition of the silk-weavers of London against, t he 
wear of E.ast India silks, Beiigals, etc., was rejected liy the 
House. ‘ 


Heavier Duties Imposed 

However, the feeling against calicoes, muslins, and India 
wrought silks went on growing and heavier ilutii s were laid on 
their imjiortation to satisfy the popular demand. In 1085 an 
additionaj duty oi 110 jier 1100 value with 10 jier cent discount 
for ]iroin]it payment and full drawback on re-e.\portal ion was 
imposed on “all calicoes and all other Indian Linnen Im¬ 
ported from the East Indies and on all wrought silks or 
manufactures of India made of or mi.xed with Herha or 
silk anil thread or cotton Imjiorti'd into England from llie 
East Indies after 18th .Inly, 1085, .and before Ist.luly, 1000.”^ 

At the end of the above-mentioned period this addilional 
duty, instead ol being abolished, was doubled and made to 
cover “ail calicoes and all other Indian Linnen, and all 
wrought silks and other manufa.ctures of India and China, 
e.xcept Indigo.” This levy of 2(1 ])er cent, afterwards known 
.as the Old Impost, was continued by several .‘\e(s of Parlia¬ 
ment and ultimately made piu'jxtual by 9 Anne, c. 21.’ The 
immediate and manifi'st reason for doubling the duty in 1090 
was to ]irovide “ means of neci'ssary defence of the realms, the 

^ “ A Tro.aliso,” by pp. IH-IO. 

* .Statutes ot tlu' llealm, \’nl. \’l. |i]». 7-0. Cf. 1 .lac. U, c. .'5. jMcasns. 
Alton and Holland have truly nsseited that a geiK'iaJ study of tlie recoids 
shuw.s that at this tune the duties Mere not levical as jiereeritayes on the ■’ro.«.s 
price at^the suh's (‘' Kinjj'.s Ciistoins,” Vol. II, ]>. loti). » 

^ The Old linpo.st (2 Win., c. 4) Mas apjilieahle from tiio 2.7(11 Deri'niber, 
1090, to H)lh November, lt)9.7 ; eontinnod until lOth Novmnlter, l(iP7, by 
4 aiul 5 W. and M., c. 1.7 ; 291 h September, 1701,7 and 8 Wm. 111. e. 10 ; 
1st August. 1710, 1 Anne, e. Kl; 1st August, 1714, 0 Anne, e. 19; let 
August, 172th 8 Anne, e. Hi; made jier^ietual by 9 Anne, e. 21. 
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perfect reducing of Ireliind and cilcictuiil pro.sccution of war 
against Erancc.” But there is little donht that the effect of 
the cnhanccnient of duty was to protect national industries 
from foreign encroachments, 

Indian Calicoes’ and Silks Prohibited 

For thoroughly grasping the present and the subsequent 
legislative measures which culminated in the total prohibition 
of Indiim silks and padiited calicoes, it is here necessary to 
remember that continued eftortsdiad been made from the time 
of Janus I to establish the silk industry in England in order 
to avoid the importations of French and other foreign silks. 
Within fifty ycuirs England he,d suceecsksl .so far that there 
were in lilfifi no fewer than 40,0(10 individuals engaged in the 
silk manuhicture. In the following years a considerable 
stimulus wi'.a given to this industry by the fatal revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes in 1085, when 50,000 refugees, mostly 
silk-weavers, sought an a.sylum in England. Then came the 
war w'ith Holland, Fre.nce, and Spain which offered a splendid 
oj)portunity for the rajhd development of the industry by 
reducing tiu! importations from France and the Indies and 
increasing the demand for home manufactures. 

Notwithstanding all the adverse circumstances, Indian silks 
and calicoes wtire becoming “ the general wear in England.” 
The writer of the “ Naked Truth ” (1090) complained that 
“ fiishion is truly t(!rmod a witch ; the dearer and scarcer any 
commodity, the more the mode ; 30s. a yard for muslins: and 
only the shadow of a crimmodity, then procured.” The com¬ 
plaints of the English manufacturers and the new settlers were 
considiired so genuine that the question was brought before 
the House of Commons.. It peremptorily rejected the petition 
of several merchants trading in the goods imported from the 
East Indies, against the Bill “ tor restraining the wearing of all 
wrought silks, BengeJs,, and Dyed, printed, or stained Calicoes, 
imported into the Kingdom of England, and the Plantations 
belonging there, unto, of the product and Manufacture of 
Persia and the East Indies.” This Bill for restraining the 

^ Comjiletc list of prohibikd goods on pagej{2(). 
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W(!ariiif' i)f wrouglit silks and jjaintial calicoes was twice 
thrown out by the House of Lords, because the genlry and the 
ladies in general showed a great aversion to the restniints 
proposed by the Commons. 

A battle royal raged between the parties for a.nd against 
protection for the next few years. At last, in 1097. the 
importation of all Friuieh and other Eiirojiean silk goods was 
prohibited. This Act on the eve of the termination of the war 
only timded to increase the imports of Indic.n silks c.nd 
calicoes and thus pioved a veritable ruin to many centres of 
weaving indiestry in England. The seriousness of the situa¬ 
tion will b(> revealed by the qimntities imjiorted from HhlH- 
onward: - 


Years. 

('alicoe.s. 

ilenj'.il Wrought Sillo 

l(i9S 

247,214 ifteces 

.')7,2()9 jHcccs 

KiOU 

85:i.(i:{4 .. 

24,145 „ 

17(10 

951,10(1 „ 

110,455 „ 

1701 

S2().10! „ 

11.5,.504 „ 


When the object of the previous prohibition was thus 
frustrated, the silk-weavers of London grew tumultuous and 
carried their violence so far as to attempt seizing the treasure 
at the East India House, and had almost snccieih d in it, but 
were in the end reduced to order. Thereujion the agitation 
against Indian silks culminated in several h gii.lativ'e enact¬ 
ments. The much-needcil statute was passed in 1700 enacting 
“ that from Michaelmas, 1701, all wrought silks, Bengals, and 
stuffs mixed with silk or herba, of the manufacture of Persia, 
China, or the East Indies ; and also all calicoes, painted, dyed, 
or stained there, should be locked up in warehouses appointed 
by the Commissioners of the Customs, till re-exported ; so as 
none of the said goods should be worn or used, in either apparel 
or furniture, in England on forfeiture thereof, ami also of £200 
penalli/ on the persons having or scllmg any of them.” 

• New Duty on Muslins . 

At the same time, to prevent the excessive importations of 
prohibited goods during the interim, a new duty of 15 per 
cent was imposed by another Act (11 and 13 Wm. Ill, c. 3) 
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upon the gross price realised iit siileA over and abovc^idl the 
duties tlien payable on all Indian wrought silks, dyed calicoes, 
and muslins imported between 26th March, 1700, and 30th 
September, 1701, when the prohibitory Act was to operate. 
As the prohibited goods, being forbidden for home consump¬ 
tion, were meant for the Eurojjean and Colonial markets, they 
were to pay no duty other than the per cent subsidy upon 
re-exportation from the country. This temporary duty of 
15 per cent on muslins, instead of being abolished in 1701, was 
first continued to 30th iSeptcnd)er, 1708, by 12 and 13 Wm. Ill, 
c. 11,^ and then made perpetual for further discouraging 
the importation of Indian manufactured cloth. 

Another Act imposed a similar duty of 15 per cent on all 
white^ calicoes whatsoever whether muslins or thick cloth, 
BO that the greatest and the most lucrative branch of the 
Company’s commerce was dealt a heavy blow. 

Growth of English Manufactures 

TIu! various imposts w'er(^ consider(!d so intolerable that Ihe 
Company would have much curtailed their shipping if tliey 
were not bent upon making “ sonu! show and aj)p(narance in 
India of not eputting the tradc;.”^ 'I'hey did for a time highly 
suffer from these Acts, since they could hardly bring sufficient 
quantities of Indian goods; their ships had either to return 
<lead freight(!d or lilhnl with China ware., and such other 
commodities as did not answ'cr tluur chargi'S. The balance of 
trade in the Indies was mightily disi.urbed. The Company, 

^ Bengal Genera!, 18tli January, 1705-0. JjCttcr Bk., XU, p. 517. 
■iJiul., 7th hVbruary, l70(i -7. Lettri' HK. Xllf, ]>. 08. 22(1. per lb. 

net duty on Indian wruught silks b(‘tuc('Ti iMieh. 1009 to Mich. 1700 
amounted to .€9291 /8/2 ; and the 1.5 per cent duty lietueeii 2.5th March and 
2Stli SepU'mber, 1700, was €1],79!V1-/-1- Ihiblic Record Ollice,'!’. 30, Vol. 1. 

■ 15 percent on muslins impo.sed by 11 Win. Ill, c. 10, up to 30tli Septem¬ 
ber, 1701, continued up to 30th Sejitemlior, 1700, by 12 and 13 Wm. Ill, c. II; 
allowed to be drawn back on re-exportation. Continued 24th .lunc, 1710, 
by 3 and 4 Anne, (^. 4 ; 24th June, 1714, by 0 Anne, 22, 1 ; lor ever by 7 
Anne. 7, 25. « 

^ ('alicoes that did not pay the duties as mushn.s, dimities and cotton 
manufactures. 

* Fort (lenmal, 12th January, 1704-5 (Letter Hk., XTl, p. 371). Every 
piece of calieo valued at 10/-in the Boole of Rate.s paid 3/tkl. as net duty and 
15 per cent more on the gross value at the Candle (Ivctter BK., XV', p. 00). 
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seeing^little hope of j)rofit in the imiicipal hrancli of tlieir 
Indian bnsineKS, were hid to devidop tlieir China trade. 

On the other hand, there is no doidit tliat the total ptohilii- 
tion of silks and paiutiid calicoes for home consumption and 
the, excessive duties on muslins and whife calicoes imparted a 
great inipcdus to the dyeing and weaving industries of England. 
The importation of raw silk and cotton yarn was in a f(!W 
years grciatly increased. 'I’he me.mifacturers werii so suciiessful 
in producing sooseys, romalls, etc., in imitation of Bengal 
goods, (‘ven as early as 170.'i,' that instead of stained calicoes 
and linens, jilain stulf was imiiort.ed from India and after 
being printed, ]iainted, staimul and dyed in England was 
universally used by the jieople. It was truly pointiul out by 
the Company in a petition to tlu^ House of Lords that wluui 
the Indian stulfs wen; lirst jirohihitcd, several sorts of s(,ri])ed 
and cheiiuercid and otluu' sjiecies of goods in imitation of i hem 
were brought into and worn in England at twice and thrice the 
prime cost of those jirohibitiul: that the prohibited goods 
were sent to the very jilaci; those species or imitations ware 
made at; that the! jirotective iiK-asures had not pul. a stoj) 
to the importation of Indian silks and chintz, which wi!re 
universally popular on account of tlieir beauty and cheapness, 
but had altered the channel of their sujiply; that the 
prohibition oidy tended to enrich the Dutch at the expense of 
the English, who by ajijirojiriating this trade had ri-placed the 
British woollens with cheap Indian goods ; and, lastly, that as 
large quantities were smuggled from the continent of Hurope, 
the state lost the dut ies and the pi'ople paid more for the same 
goods than they would have done it these were directly 
imported.^ The Legislature bad, no doubt, tried to put down 
smuggling. 

Excise on Calicoes 

For instance, an Act (6 Anne, c. 6) was passed in 1707 
for Retter securing the duties upon East Tiutian goods, requir¬ 
ing the Company to give a bond of £2.')00 for every 100 tons 

' U-Uer lik., X, ii|i. 447, .'(liR. 

- Miscellaneous, PP- 202-()0. 
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thoir ships were let for, that all goods laden upon such ships 
should be brought and landed in England without breaking 
bulk on the sea.* It was further supplemented by an Act of 
1712 for better ascertaining and securing the payments for 
goods and merchandise to be imported from the East Indies, 
and all other places within the limits of the charters granted to 
the East Imlia Company.** In the same year another Act 
(12 and 13 Anne, c. 9) was passed for laying further duties on 
coffee, tea, drugs, etc., for thirty-two yciirs from 16th June, 
1712.® Coffee was charged 12d. per lb. avoirdupois, and tea 
2s. when imported from the places of the Company’s charter 
and 5s. on importation from other places. The new additional 
duty on all drugs exce.pt those employiid for dyeing purposes in 
England was 20 per cent.'* By this time the business of 
calico-printing and dy(!ing plain Indian muslins was so firmly 
established in England as to lead Parliament to impose an 
excise dull/of ^d. per square yard in 1712 ami double this amount 
in 1714 on all calicoes printed, stained, painted, nr dyed in the 
country. The author of tins “ Proposals Humbly flffcsred to 
the House of Commons” (15th January, 17()(!-7) had a few 
years hefor<! phiadcid for a levy on the, considerable estates 
acquired in a short time by those engaged in calico-printing by 
remarking that tJiere mere yearly printed and glazed, in England, 
above twelve millions of pieces of calicoes, and linen cloth, etc., each 
piece containing 18 yards in length. This stateriKuit aifords a 
striking proof of the remarkable progress m.ade in these 
employments .set up only since the prolubiting of the 
importation of calicoes printed and glazed in Indki.® 

' Journal of the House of Commons, XIII, pp. 480, 4.')!, 4.')8, 4<>1, 

* .lournal of the House of (’ommons, X\HI, p. 222. 

’ Made |)er|)etual by .8 Geo. I, c. 7. The duty on dnigs made to rcaso 
by 11 Geo. I, c. 7, and the duties on coffee and tea made to cease by 10 
Geo. I, c. 10. 

* Journal of the House of Commons, XVHI, p. 229. 

The author of “The New Dialogues (1710) upon the I^i-esent 
Posture of Aflains,” remarks : “ I must not omit tliat the great variety in 
the sorts and Fashions of the.se .silks and stiiff.s (some whereof are ex¬ 
tremely curious and taking) would create a quickness in Trade among our 
own Woollen Manufacturers and Silk-weavers, who are lovers of, and some¬ 
times gainers by Imitation,” p. 197, ^ 
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, More Severe Penalties 

As the use of printed IndiiUi ciilicoos, both in ujijsiri'l and 
household funiiture, was not effectively curtaihal hy the 
numerous protective measures, and worked to the ereat 
prejudice of the W'oolleii, silk, and dyeing industries of the 
Kingdom, the ([uestion was once mon! tak(>u up by I’arlia- 
ment in 1719. The Company mad(! memy representations, hnt 
none paid any lu'ed to their cogent r<‘asons against the coming 
Bill. It was pointed out that the Company “ had carried on 
the East India trade very much to thi'advantage of the nation 
and the woollen manufacture f-hereof ” ; that tln^ pro])osed 
Bill would cut off a h',rge branch of (heir trade, would 
diminish their naval force, would wec.ken their settlemenis in 
India, would render the English contemptible in the eyes of 
the Indian jrrinces, and i‘ncourag(^ other European nations to 
attempt tln^ gradual engrossing of the whole trade and |)ower of 
India; that the British revenue would snITer : and histly, 
that the prohibition'of Indian calicoes would evoke retaliatory 
policy from Indian princes to luoliibit English woollen inanm 
factures from being used in their territor ies. 

Notwithstanding such-like, freipient protests, an Act was 
passed (7 Geo. I, c. 7) In 1720 to preserve and eneouragr^ the 
woollen and silk manufactures of England hy making the 
prohibition of the Ea.st Indian silks and ealicoi's more efl'ectnal. 
It nbsohdehj proliiliiti’d the irear and use of Indian silhs and 
calicoes 2 >ainled, stained, nr dt/ed in India, under the penalti/ of 
£.5 for each offence on the wearer, and of .i20 on the seller. This 
Act had-the desired effect of discouraging the imjrortation of 
painted and dyed fabrics, as will be, seen in the diminishing 
quantities of prohibited goods brought info tlur country 
(Appendi-K A). The complaints against their use (srntinued for 
a long time after. The ingenious writer of “ A Plan of tlnr 
Engjjsh Commerce (1720) attributed thj-ir prevalence to 
female irerversencss, or in his ow-n words, th<! ungovernable 
“ passion for their fashion.” ■ " Should 1 ask the ladies whether 

r Petitions, 18th.Tanuary, i720 j 23rd February, 1720; 30th March, 1720. 
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they WDiihl dress by law, or clotlie by Act of I'arliiuiicnt, they 
would ask me whether tlu^y were to be statute fools, and to be 
made pageatits and jihitures of : whether the sex was to be set 
up for our jest, and tin; parliament had nothing to do Imt make 
Indian (pieens of them ? —that they claim English liberty as 
W'ell as the man, and as they expect to do wluit they jdease, 
and say what they please, so they will W'car what tlu^y please, 
and dross how thisy j)lease.”^ 

Even in 1765 a poet gave expression to the po])uiar hading 
in these words : - ^ 

'L’li(‘ silkworms forni tin', wardrobes gaudy jtridc ; 

How rich the vests wliicli Indian looms juovide ; 

Yet let me Inue tln^ British nynpilis advise 
To hide these foreign spoils from native eves ; 

Lest rival artists murmuring for employ, 

With savage, rage the envied work destroy. 

Cotton Manufactures under Protection 

These warnings were also indicative of the growing cotton in¬ 
dustry in England. In 1740 we are told that the manufacture of 
cotton, mixed and ])lain, was arrived at so great a ])erfection 
since the exclusion of Indian cotton twenty years earlii'r that 
England manufactured not only enough for her own consump¬ 
tion,’ but supplied her colonies, and evi'ii many of t he nations 
of Europe, as will be seen from the note bidow. Such a rapid 
progress, long before the era of invention and new machiiuiry, 
clearly indicates the marvellous future of the English 
cotton industry. The heavy duties which had brought about 

^ “ A IMan of tho Kn^Iisli (’ommcrco,” p. 25IL 

^ A staiiAii from a poem wfiicli ap|)Oiitv(l lo llm “ (Jejitlcman’s Magazine ” 
in 1735. 'I’aken from thu “ dironolojiist,” p. 55. 



^ Imports of 

KxjMirts of cotton 


of cotton. 

manufactures. 

li>97 

1,970,359 lbs. 

C5,9J5 

1701 

1,985,808 „ 

23,253 

1710 

715,008 „ 

5,(598 

1720 

I,972,<H)5 „ 

1(>.200 

1730 

1,545,472 „ 

13,524 

1741 

1.970.031 „ 

20,709 

1751 

2,970,610 „ 

45,98(5 


Maogregor's Commercial Tariffs, IV, 480, 494-95. 
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this change! and excluded Indian piece-goods from tlu! English 
and coronial markeits have heicn detailed in the next seietion. 
Jhirc it is anihci(!nt to remark that tin; English (!oniniercial 
policy of the whole period from 1000 to 1757 is characterised 
by protective m(!asur(!S against coni inentol and Eastern gotuls 
in gtincral, and against tlu! silks and jrainted goods of India in 
jrarticular, Tlioroughly shielded by the outright ])rohibitiou 
of such goods and the heavy imposts on others, England was 
fairly on the way to build uj) her industri(!s. TIu! other 
European countries, except llollanil, had also ])rbhihiti‘il tlu! 
use of some Indian fabrics,' so that the European and colonial 
markids for Indian jiiece-goods weri' bi!ing yearly narroW(!d 
down. During tiu! next g(‘neratiou tlu! Indian cotton industry 
was menaced by the new revolution brought, about by t.lie. 
introduction of machinery in manufacturing cotton goods, 
and within a few years more India so milch lost her ancient 
ascendancy that instead of a proilucer she became the con¬ 
sumer of cotton goods. 

Before we jiroceed further to unravel the coiiijilicated 
subject of the gross and net duties levied upon the ini|iorl.ed 
East India goods, it is better to recall the various imposts 
levied in the. beginning of the eighteenth century. Six 
dillereiit levies, called the Old Subsidy, Ailditional Duty or 
Half Subsidy, New Subsidy, Old lm])ost, Additional Impost, 
and 15 per cent on muslins, were jirevalent in 17tlt). These, 
several duties were followed by other subsidies, and additional 
duties on coffee, tea, drugs, and wdiite calicoes in subsequent 
years. 

The following inemorandiim of the. duties inqio.sed upon the. 
East India goods at various periods from IlilitI to 1757 will 
present at one view the numerous Acts relating to them :— 

Mcniomndiiiii VonceriniKj Duties on the East India Goods. 

12 Cafr. ir, c. 4. Old Suhfiitli/ of ily per less Miscount 5 per cent. 

Not £4 fis. on all <joodt<. 

Additional Duty on muslins and linen - J not sulisidy ; duty boing 

£2 7s. Od., discount 5 }>oi' cent; net C2 2.s. 9<L on hnni. 

^ Wm. Wood’s 1‘ Survey of Tradj ” (a.d. 1722), pp. 227-28, 550, 
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2 W. M., c. 4. Old Impost in 1<>90 of £20 per cent: discount 6| percent 
on the same. Net £18 15s. on nil rmimjnetums, except indigo, which 
was free. 

4, 5 W. M. c. 5. Addilionid Impost of 1092-03. £5 per cent with discount 
of per <-cnt. Net £4 ISs. Od. on all goods that were charged with the 
impost of 1090. 

New Impost cofttinued by various Acts to \ Statutes of 
1st August, 1710, continued 7 Anne, c. 31, 5 I the llealm, 

l.st August, 1720, continued 8 Anne, c. 14, 5 j IX, pp. 
made perpetual by 0 Anne, c. 21, 1 j 133. 235. 

0, 10 W. .M , c. 23. Xcw Siifmd ;/—£.5 per cent with discount 5 i>er cent. 
Net £4 15s. in 1008 on all goods. 

11, 12 Wm., 10. Silks an<{ printed calicoe.s prohibited for home wear. 
All wrought silks imported from the Kast fndie.s or Persia after 29th 
September, 1008, were to pay an additional duty of Is. lOd. per It), at 
10 oz. avoir, over and above all other duties payable for the same. 

11 and 12 Win., <•. 10. 1.5 per rent on muslins with 5 i>er cent discount for 

prompt payment. 

2, 3 Anne, c. 9, in 1703. J Hubsidy — £1 138. 4(1 , discount 5 jkt cent. Net 

£1 11s. 8(1. All goods were liable to this duty. 

3, 4 Anne, c. 4, m 1703. Additional duty on drugs. No discount—net 

£4. Additional duty on .fapan ware. No discount—net £12. 

15 per cent on white calicoes. 

3, 4 Anno, o. 5, in 1703. \ tiuhsidy—i'i (is. Od. with discount 5 per cent— 
net £3 3s. 4d. All goods liable to this duty. 

10 Anne, c. 19. New duty on paper, prints and chequered linen—£15 
per cent. No discount—net £1.5. 

10 Anno, c. 20. Further duty on drugs, etc., £20 per cent. Net £20. 

7 (Jco. 1, c. 7. J’rohibition reconfirmed and made more effectual in 1720. 

21 (leo. II, c. 14. Addilainal Hubsidg of 5 per cent on all goods imported 
in 1747. 

Thus new imposts were from time to time piled upon the 
goods imported into England, The working of the various 
Acts was most complicated, becaufie some of the goods were 
rated and had to pay fi.xed ])erceutage duties on the rates 
agreed upon by Parliament in their Books of Rates; some 
were unrated, and paid the duties ad valorem; while others 
were partly rated' and partly unrated." The ad valorem 
duties on tlie unrated goods (except coffee, tea, muslins, white 

’ (Joofl.s rated {i.«. whose pricea were fixed for (histoms) w'ere: Qalicries 
(white), canes (rattan), cands (walking), dimity, drug.s, ivory, pepper, rice, 
sugar, saltpetre, silk, cotton yarn! 

^ Imported goods unrated were: boxes, calicoes stiri^hed with silk, 
chinaware, coffee, <rountcrpane.s, cowries, diamonds, fans, paper, lacquered 
ware, mulmuls flowered, muslin neckcloths, quilts, rajjgoes, tea, etc, 
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calicoes,* dimities and otlier manufactures of cotton wliioh 
wore unfler special regulations), were computed according to 
the gross price at the Candle, after (ksluction of the allowamuis 
to be made, according to several Acts. There were, moreover, 
certain regulations with rc'gard to allowaiiciis, discounts, and 
drawbacks which oecasioneil such a disjuite between the 
Company and the authorities of the fhistom House that it 
lasted for more than t.liirty )'ears. It was shown by the latter 
that on following the method advoeati'd by the Company, the 
sovereign received less, though Parliament granted more. 

The great difierence in the amounts of duties levied upon 
the principal articles of import will be at once visible from 
the following abstract of the (olid mi iliitii'x payable upon all 
East India unrated goods for e\'ery .£100 value according to 
the gross jiricc at the Candle, both hy the former method of 
computing and the new (1711) advocated by the Custom 
authorities; - 


Uoods—£1(M) value. Old Way. 

£ s. d. 

Arrick, 225 yallons . . . Ml 12 II 

Cahvocs, Avliite, jiu'ccs . . . . l!l Ml 5 

Oliitia ware 01 jioreelaiu . . IS H !l{ 

(lolton inaiuifactiires . . . .27 Ml S| 

All other maiiufaeliire.s not specially 

mentioned . . . . . 17 !!♦ Sj 

Dnmtie.s, 400 yards . . . lU 1 0 

Drugs for dyers'use . . .774 

Drugs of all'other sorts . . . 151 2 

r .Muslins paying sulfsidies av l alicof's, Igl jueces 151 Ml .5 

\Ditto, and ut/. . . . 27 12 Mil 

Coffee, lot) lbs. at unporlatiun . . .12 7 0 

Upon delivery for lionu'consumption . 511 4 7 

/I’ca, 12(1 Hks. at irnpoitatioij . . .312 

\Upon delivery for homo (“oiisuTuption . 27 7 7.| 

All other unrated goods nut manufactured 12 19 lU 


New Way. 
£ s. d. 
57 3 111 
151 III 5 
251 15) 7i 

32 8 5| 

21 14 21 
34 1 o’ 
7 10 10| 
20 5 S 
10 10 5 

33 5 II 

2 7 (> 
53 4 7 

3 5 ‘4 
30 10 O.V 
13 18 h“ 


After a hitter enutroversy, prntre.eti.d over several years, 
the case was decided agaiiu.t the Company, and therefore the 
enhanccel duties recorded in the secoiul column came into 


Operation. Nothing els(^ remaj'kahlc happened up to the end 
of our jK'.riod, e.vcept tiu! reduction of duties on tea, to ])r(!V<mt 
smuggling. It w,is seen tluit the duties realised by the 


* .See Apirejidyi fur each of Ihcsc arliclca, pp. Kli !) w/ru. 
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State on tea before 1746 bad been decreasing, thongli its 
importation had goiw^ on increasing year by year. The 
excessive levies on the commodity wliose demand was growing 
by leaps and bounds had vcsry much cncourageil smuggling. 
To put an end to it, 4s. per lb. excise was reduced to Is. and 
the 14 per emit cust oms were raised to 28 pw cent. ^ The effect 
of the change was a rapid inflation in imported quantities and 
a rcm.arkable increase in the revenue of the State;. While the 
net amount r(;alised from 1741 to 1716 was £678,520 from 
Excise and £107,502 from Customs, the two items rose to 
£2,200,000 and £588,000 in the eight years from 1746 to 1763, 
or to a little, less tlian £100,000 per year in 1753. 

In tile end, it will be better to fix our attention on the net 
duties—deducting all discounts for prompt jiaymeiit and 
allowances for charges, etc.- -payable on the jirincipal Eastern 
imports and the, sums tejiaid out of the same for the re¬ 
exportation of the. articles from England in the last year of 
our survey. 

It is evident that the home consumer was subjected to heavy 
taxation for consuming Eastern commodities, but mighty 
eneourageineiit was given him for finding out markets on the 
continent of Europe and other foreign lands for the develop¬ 
ment of English commerce and .shipping, 

> 21 (ieo, II, e. M. 

llarloiiin MSW., 7(119, p. 49. Score's Observations, 2;!r(l iMarcb, 1715. 
Wm. lidj'ar's “(Customs V’etdagaiiiim Systema.” London, 1714, pp. 310--19. 

from and after 1st .May. 1794. (lie same duties were payable as 
upon brandy and foreign spirits imported. 7 (leo. 11, e. 14. 

Coffc.c —from Jlritish plantations in AineiK-a to pay Is. (kl. per Ib. inland 
duty instead of 2s. 21 (.loo. II, e. 1. 

Tea —to pay 4 per cent more for excise ; 1 s. pec lb. and 25 per cent on the 
price at the Candle, from 24th Juno, 174.5, and no drawback allowed since 
that date. 18 (Jeo. If, c. 2(). 

Indigo —of the growth of the British plantations to receive (is. jicr lb. 
premium on importation after 25th March, 1749, which to be repaid on 
exportation. 21 Geo. 11, e. 30. ^ 

An additional duty of K. per lb. laid on all goods imported from and after 
1st March, 1747. 

5 per cent duty on all unrated goods imported by the E.I. Company on 
the gross price at the Candle, the said duty to be paid without any allowance 
for discount and prohibited good.s excepted from tliis duty. 
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• Net Diilii’.t Vaijnhlc Per Cent in. 1757.' 



On Impor- 

Jlcpaid on 


talion. 

K.vjiorfution. 


£ 

s. 

(!. 

£ s. (I. 

Muslins and calicoes 

. Its 


Jl 

27 2 D 

(4iina.Mare 


1!> 

7 

22 18 7 

Diamonds, jM'arlH and mines 

Dimities ..... 

free 
. ;i7 « 

fj 

2D 2 H 

Drug.s, manufaclurod 

. 28 

12 

7 

27 2 2 

„ unmamifacturod 

. 21 

n 

l> 

ID 12 8 

Ooods for dyers’ luse 

. 12 

1(1 

11 

ID 12 n 

Tea, flustoins ..... 

. IS 

18 

7 


„ Inland Duty 

. 2.5 

0 

1) 

— 

Dengal silk per lb. —21 oz^ , latc JUs 

0 

2 

4 

0 2 1 

Cliina silk ..... 

0 

1 

It 

D 1 8 

Dutties, late £1 . . . . 

0 


ID 

0 2 4 

ColTec nuts, late £2 IPs ])ci'(u( 

(1 

11 

Jl 

0 ID D 

Coffeo per cut. aiul 

I 

12 

() 

1 ID 2 

upon home con.siimption 

s 

s 

D 

lioiii Hiilisli 


. 11 

4 

0 

]ihiiil;Utoiis. 
from other 


tountnes. 

Ill tile end, 11 word on rei einie derived from eniitoms on the 
E.I. goods will furnish a useful ineiiioriinduin on tlie lienellt 
of the Eiistern triide to the Stiifi' in ]iarti( uhir. 

Sufficient data are noli available for presenling a ri’gular 
account of the annual total sums paid hy the Company and 
others as customs on their Eastern iinjioiis, yet an idea of 
their growth during thi^ century and a half of our jieriod can 
be formed from a few items scattered liere and theri^ in 
the Records. 'I'he cargoes brought on the twenty-live shi]is 
belonging to the twelve se]iarate voyages undertaken by the 
Merchant Adventurers uniler the naine of the E.I. Coiipiany 
from 1001 to 1012, paid .t8l,0!lcS as subsidies to the State ; 
while the First Joint Stock is represented to have contrihuted 
£05,000" on the nc.vt four years’ adviuiturcs. Multijilying 
those sums by twenty, in imitaliion of the method prevalent" 
in those days, we find that the Company’s imports amounted 
to abjut £3,000,000 sterling for all their adventures in which 
they had invested for shipjiing, goods,* etc., near £800,000. 

^ Lanf^liam’y Net DiHics (1757), p. S5 

- Uoine jMisc , p. 24. 

^ Macplierstm's Conyiiercc, IJ. p. IllG, 
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The yi(0d of customs on tlie Company’s goods grcwpvith the 
volume of trade, so that the amount was stated in 1025 to be 
£30,000 per anuunC for the prec(uliug few years. The decline 
of the Company’s trade during the next quarter of the 
seventeenth centurj^is also faithfully mirrored in the customs 
returns. During the twenty-five years from 1025 to 1049, 
.£500,000 a,re said to hav(! b(icn coutribihed to the public 
revemuu which gives us an average, of £20,000 per annum for 
the period.^ 

It has been se<ui that the (.'ompany’s traule lay morc^ or less 
in a nioribund condition for the next sixte<ui years, hence the 
share of the Stat(! must have pan yassu decreased. It is also 
known that the Eastern trade was reviv(‘d and pursued with 
vigour after the termination of the Anglo-Dutch War in 1007. 
From that year to 1774 the average annual yield as duties on 
the imported goods is nu'utioned as £35,000;'’ while from 
another account pres(rved in the British Museum Manuscript, 
Jure Impt. Coll., No. 17,019, it appears lhat the iivcrage for 
eleven years, from I (i72 to 1032 inclusive, stood at £35,972 per 
annum."' As new duties were from time to lime imposed on 
the E.I. goods since 1090 onward and the volume of trade, 
too, showed uninterrupted progress, the amount paid by the 
Company in the form of customs, excise, etc., must have 
increased pari passu. 

The produce from E.I. goods in 1091-92, though a lean year, 

' Calendar. IV, p. llti; cf. Calendar, T, pp. 138, 432. 

2 About the year IhSb the duties on Indian goods, in and out, could be 
valued at only £10,000 yearly (Court Minutes, 1035-30, pp. 271-72). 

^ “ A particular of all Bullion .shipped out by the Company since the year 
1007-<58 to the present year 1074.” 

* Customs paid by the E.I. (’ompany—the year ending at Michaelmas:— 
(Shillings and ponce left out in each item.) 


1072 

£32,000 

1079 

£52,703 

1073 

27,780 

1080 

43,837 

1()74 

32,039 

1081 

27,932 

1075 

27,5tl 

1082 

00,390 

1070 

40,958 



1077 

40,.505 


£431,002 

1678 

39,257 



, Museum MSS., 

Jure Impt., 11019, p. 

44. 
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soared high to £142,717, and the estimate for the next three 
years on tliis basis was tiunefore thrice this suni.' Tin! total 
yield in 1097 stood at £122,701.^ This is not a poor income in 
the last year of a long and continuous war with Europe. There 
are no separate entries for the net or gross yield of duties paid 
on the Eastern imports in the Customs Books for the following 
years,but an idea of the large sums contiributed in several items 
from 1696 onward can be had from a table given on p. 360 and 
compiled from a manuscri))t volume, entitled tin’ “ Net Duties 
on Exports and Imports,” in the Custom House Library. 

At the end of our period, the moni’yx juiid in the mihequer 
as duties were on the average more than the smns exported to the 
East in the form of gold ami silver. In fact, the gains of the 
State alone in revenue, from the (\)m{)any’s comineris! weri^ 
14 per cent more than the moneys exported by that body from 
the whole country for invc'stment in Oriental commodities. 

For the purposes of comjianson the returns of customs and 
bullion exported are shown side"by side for the years 175(1 51 
to 1759-60 



Cu.stoni.s and Excise 

Hullion exported h 

Year. 

paid by the Company.^ 

the (’oinpiiny.* 

17r)0 

£887.8(50 

£809,252 

nni 

• 927,215 

02(),I85 

17.'j2 

042.702 

833,204 

1752 

8(58,202 

044,25(5 

17.54 

0(14,751 

(508,802 

1755 

928,542 

(520.278 

17.5(5 

800.122 

705.008 

1757 

050,(500 

45(5,252 

1758 

770,022 

172,(504 

1750 

' 1,028.(522 

142 022 


£0,100,700 

£(5.270,144 


In other words, while England exported 6J million pounds 
sterling l,o the East in ten years from 1750 to 1759, it received 
back, in the form of import duties, excise, etc., more than 
£9,000,000. The extraordinary total gains to the nation 
from rthe Oriental trade are manihst from these figures. 

1 B. Museum M8.S., Harleian, 7010, p. 0. 

^ I’ublie Record Ortice—CuBtomH, III, Vol. 1. 

3 Home Misc., (51, p. 100. 

♦ ParliamentHry I’aiier, 1^52 of 1812-12. 
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It will have been evident now that from the ’thirties of the 
eighteenth cenlury the Eastern trade was so imracnsety lucra¬ 
tive to England as not to deplete her by a single farthing. 
The total exports of treasure and goods were les.s than the 
income brought into the State by duties levied upon the 
goods carried in and out of the country,* 

All the Oriental goods were obtained free of charge, so to 
say, by England. These re-export(!d goods still more m>ilti- 
plied the stock of the country by importing hundreds of 
thousands of pounds from the Continent and colonics. The 
shipping and shipbuilding trades were also extraordinarily 
benefited. Then large amounts of money were brought into 
the kingdom from India by Englishmen in the service of the 
Company as well as by those who were engaged in private 
trade there. England had become a supplier of Europe in 
Oriental jnoducts and merchandise. Her shippers, baidcers, 
merchants, moneyed classes, the Court, the aristocracy, 
mariners, workmen, and cajiitalists- one and all—were being 
unusually enriched by this lucrative commerce. 

Yet the State dtdiberately discardtul tlu-se advantages. For 
full one century a conscious effort had been made to develo]) 
English slii])])ing and industries and to discourage Indian and 
French imports. The Friuich Court was not less anxious to 
retaliate and impose severe restrictions on foreign imports. 
To prevent the access of undesirable goods it employed 
elfective means such as jrrohibitions, duties on importation 
and consumption, transit dues, strict restraints and harass- 
ments. Then the Court set the salutary example of using 
home-made manufactures and boycotted foreign goods against 
tlu! will of the fashionable classes. 

So in England, though the wear of Indian, l’(!rsian, Chinese 
silks and Indian muslins ami piece-goods wc.s the fashion of 
the day, the Commons first put higher and higher imposts 
both on the French ^and Oriental manufactures and then 
totally prohibited their use. By these methods national 
induistries were established, encouraged, and developed. We 
* .Sec y. 3;(0 infra. 
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learn from William Wood that no sooner was the Aet passed 
for prolilbiting the East India andIVrsian silk, stuffs, etc., than 
the fainting spirits of English mamifaetnrers revived and new 
life and vigour seemed dilfused thro\igh the nation, and the 
influence, of it was not confined to the Hianufacturers only, 
the merchants were sharers therein. It greatly enconragi.'d 
English trade to the Levant, Italy, etc. 

England had doiu! away with the necessity of importing 
Oriental silks and cottons. By the middkt of the eighteenth 
century, before any machinery had been invente<l to re.vohi- 
tionise, the manufacture of piece-goods, not oidy was the home 
demand fully satisfied by the English manufacturers, but 
large quantities were being exported to the contimmtal and 
American markets. 

Since 1710 almost the whole Oriental trade in mannfaetnrc'd 
goods was meant for the supply of foreign mark(ds. These were 
being captured by England, and thus the demand for Indian 
cloth had been yearly curtailed. With the invention and 
growth of machinery for the mannfa(dnre and transjnirta- 
tion of cloth, and the passing off of the Erench and Dutch 
from the political and commercial stages of the lud*n 
continent, Indian importations hito Europe began to dwindle 
fast and they ri'acheil the vanishing-point in a short jierioil. 
Then the tide turned: India, instead of an e.xjiorter of cloth, 
became an iinjiorter. Therefore the sjiinning, weaving, 
dyeing, as well as their subsidiary and allied industries began 
to shrink and fade away Ixdore the ourushing flood of (diea]) 
English manufactures. How much of this transformation, 
devolution, disturbance, derangement, deterioration, decay 
was due to jiolitical and how much to economic causes, will be 
studied independently in a separate voluini'. Here it, is 
essential to bear in mind that, the downward jiroc.ess had long 
begun and been forced by economic causes alone. 

The,adverse effects of the growing' cotton industry in 
England could not be felt up to 17(1(1 in India. This country 
was still the home of cloth manufacture and the greatest and 

almost the sole supplier of the hundred sorts of her well-known 

• 

T 
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cotton goods, ])recious stones, drugs, and otJu^r valuable 
products. By rcc.sou of her vast cx])orts to all tli(‘, countries 
of the world, India was still in the eyes of all the greatest 
sink of silv(ir and gold. 

All tile currents of precious metals dischargi'd theinscflvcs on 
the Indian continent. M. Bi^rnard Picait, the voluminous and 
retiablo author of tlie “ Ceremonies t^t Coutumes Religieuses 
des Peuples Idolatres,” remarked in 1735 that:— 

Je erois qiu^ Ton peut avancer, sans crainti^ do se troniper, que 
les Etais du Crand Mogol sont les phis riclu's qu’il y ait aii Monde ; 
ear iion-seulcnH'iit presque toutes les Nations de I’Europe, inais 
encore (a^lli's de I'Asie, y vont jiorter de I’Or (it de TArgent; 
et ii’cn i'(itir(‘nt que d(‘s niercliandis(\s: d(‘ sorte qu(^ ect Empire 
est coninie une especc de goussie, dans lequel sc [)recipitont 
toutes les riehesses du Monde, et d’mi aucuiies no sortent.^ 

The writer of the “ Histoire de Thomas Koiili Khan,” which 
was published at Paris in 1742, sur))assed Picart in his 
admiration of the extraordinary riches of India. 

11 y a longti'iiips (pio Ton dit, que I’lndostan est rabime de 
tons les tn^'sors de rUnivers : tout Tor et tout I’argcnt que 
fouriiit rAmt'ihiue, apres avoir eirculc (pielque temps cn Eurojie, 
vient aboiitir dans h; Mogol pour n’on plus sortir. Les Indiens 
])(!uv’cnt se [msser aisenieni (h? tout(\s lo.s productions du reste de 
la terre: 

Autant que Ton vient aux Indes de toutes les Nations du 
niondc pour y chercher cc qui lour manque. 11 s’en suit dc la que 
I’argent de rUnivtTs irouve inille voiea pour entrer dans I’ln- 
dostan et n’a jirescjue aiicuiic issue pour cn sortie; d’autant 
iiiieux que les denrek's et merchandises que Ton y apporte des 
pays Etrangers ne se payent jamais qu’en wdiange de celles du 
pay.s, (‘t c<‘llos-ci au contrain', dont il se fait infiniment plus de 
eonsomniation ne s'acquicront qu avi'c de I’argent.^ 

All the gold and silver of the. universe found a thousand and 
one channids for entering into India, but there was not a 
single, outlet for the precious metals to go out of the country. 
It was this immemr.c and constant influx of silver from all the 
countries of our planet which made the masses live in case and 
= Pp. 413-15. 


1 P. 12. 
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comfort under a most despotic government. What James 
Grant remarked about the people of the Deccan is equally 
true of the whole country 

It must bo acknowledged that the peasantry of the Deccan, 
even under deapotiKin, (‘njoy a larger ])ortioji of tlie fruits of tlie 
earth and tlieir own imlu.stry, than tlioso of other countries <‘an 
boast of under the freest governinents.^ 


1 Addl. MS., 29,209, p. 402. 
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APl’ENDICES 




I'JIAJ’TKli 1 

Ari’ENDlX 

Tonnof/c Em]tlo)/C(l in the Foreign and Voio^tiiuj Thiiles of India in 
the heginnimj of the Seventeenth Venlurij. 

Here tlio rosults of our survey of tlio fon'i^n and cojislal lra<Je 
of India arc suinniod up in a tabular form. Tliey arc only rough 
estiniatos of the approxhnute tonnage of tlic. s!iip|)itig cinpl(»yed 
in the maritime trade of India. In the absence of any positive 
data, ])ersonal impressiims [)Iay a great pari; yet an impartial 
attempt to e.xpress in statistics the vague descrijitioiis of tlie 
various travellers will, it is hoped, prove very us(‘ful. 


Foreign Trade of India. 


Countries. 'I'otal tonnage 

With Euroj>e,' from Poriiigal to India 

10,r)U0 

„ India to Portugal . 

9,0(19 

Africa,-eitiier way ..... 

n.ooo 

Ked Sca^ . 

10,0110 

Ormu.s* y. ..... 

10.000 

Maldives'’ „ ..... 

IkliOO 

Ceylon" „ .... 

12,000 

iSpico Is.' „ ..... 

IJ.OOO 

Pegu, Siam, Cochin-China.'’etc. 

Ciiinu. Japan, ami Pliilippincs® directed througli 

.5,0(H) 

Moluccas ...... 

.'>,000 

So.OOO 


* kSce “ Imports into I’ortiigal,” in/ru. \Vc .sliould also add 700-Hi)O ton.s 
of the galleon wlii<'li annually left Lisbon a monlii or two bcfoie llie licet of 
carracks. to go direct to Malacca It carried dcsjuitclies thither and then 
loaded cargoes in C'hina and Ihi' isUinds of Sunda (I’yraid, 11. p. Ih). 

2 One rortugue.se galleon ami a few Indian barques and ships seen in 
Zanzibar and Socotra; Lam^aster Bi>eaks of a 30ton barque fiom Goa 
(p. 7); three ship.s, Pangau. laden uith calicoes, were cajitured near the 
island of ?emba (p. 121); Captain Keeling (lli(i7) saw two sliip.s in the bay 
of Socotra (p. 110), and tails of trade carried/m by the Poilugucse there ; 
Downton speaks of a ship belonging to tlic King of Socotra and of two 
Indian ships wintering there (p. IH/)). 

CO. 77, Vol. I, pj). 29-Ill, embodies an impoitant evidence: “The 
Portugals do yearly ee-nd 8 ships laden with all kinds of merchandise to the 
2?'J 
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APPENDIX 


[Chap. !■ 


Coastiiifi Trade at the Different Forts of India. 


'I’atta 
Dill . 
('am bay 

Siirat‘“ 


, 10,000 tons. 

10,000 
KKbOOO 
100,000 
20,000 


Malabar Ports 
Coromandel 
Orissa . 
Bengal‘s . 


r»0,00(f tons, 
20,000 „ 
5,000 „ 

20,000 „ 


empire of Picstor Oobii.” That Zaila was tlie place of iinmenso traflic has 
been borne out by Vartliema (p. 80). 

^ and * “ liido-Arabian trade,” infra, and “ Euro-A.siatic centres,” 
infra. 

^ 'I'hirty to forty ship.s laden wifb cowrie.s seen by J’yrard ; many .ships 
la<!en with tortoise-shells to Cambay and with fi.sh to Sumatra and India; 
large amounU of coooanut, coir, mats, etc., were also exported (Pyrard, I, 
227 ct saf., 230-12). 

* “The Pearl Island,” infni. 

^ Tlie tollowing facts slionhl bo taken into consideration—Achin, 10 
to 15 shijw of diverse nations from Bengal, Calicut, Pegu, etc. 

'L’lie King of Achin usually placed at sea <50, 70, and 80 galleys, besides 
many other vessels without any dilJicully. lie laiil siege to Malacca witli 
11.3 sail of ships, galliots, and gallevj^. The (iucen of Japura be-sieged 
Malac(;a with 300 .sails, including 70 or 80 junk.s (a.d. 1575) (('onselho 
intramnrinho, 1, Part I, pp. 25-53). The King of Jam led an exjK’diliou 
against the King of Pa.sscruan. The latter had 2700 sails, among.st which 
were a thousand high-built junks and all the re.st Mere ve-s-sols M’ith oars. 
The strength of the Hoot of the a.ssailants is not giviui, yet it inu.st be 
incredibly great (Pinto, p. 258). There, jiasses not a year Mherein, from 
the provinces and i.slatuls of Java, Bah, Madura, Angenio, Borneo, and 
Solor, there sails not thereunto at the least 1000 junk.s, bo.sidcs other smaller 
vessels, M'hercwith all the rivers and all the harbours are full (I’lnto, p. 285). 
-nine or ten great ships every year from Cluna alone. 

Sumatra —thirty ships according to Pyrard. llautman saw ten ships 
in the harbour of an orebnary village of iSumatra. 

The King of Tar)uite came to greet the Dutch uith thirty-tM’o very neatly 
built, well manned and mounted .ships. 

We read of fifty or more ships sailing in Java waters (Dutch Rec., Scries f, 
Vol. TX). 

Goa ship of the Captain of Malacca of 700 tons laden with Indian and 
European goods. 

® Three ship-s of 1)0-80 tons, elsewhere 80 tons burden, each bound for 
Martaban; another ship, burden not given; Bengal and St. Thom6 
ships to Pegu and Arabian ships with Indian and European goods to 
the. same (see “Near East,” infra). 

Fitch testified to the commercial grcatne.sa of Sumergan (Sunargaon), 
Dela, Cirion, Pegu, Martavan. Tavi, Tanaseri, Junsataon, and many others. 

* Canton. Wc read in “ J)cs Voyages de Jean Moequet,” begun in 1601, 
that at the port of Canton there were more than three or four thousand very 
large ships (p. 339, Rouen Edition, 1645). 

Pinto speaks of at least 2000 merchant ships coming from Chi’na to 
Japan, among which were twenty-six Portuguese shijis, China ships in 
the islands of Bali, Borneo, Java, etc., were frequently seen. 

** and “ Downton saw a fleet of nearly 500 Portugal frigates going to 
Cambay in February, 1613. Taking 60 tons as the capacity of a frigate, 
as we have been informed elsewhere, the tonnage of this fleet was about 
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Id other worils, tlie total toniiapc einployi'cl in the eoslal trade 
of Itidift amounted to 31(1,000 at tlie dawn of tlie sevenlcentli 
ecutiiry. 

30,000 totiH. Oil November 2S. 1012, lie .Sciw a nulilla of 120 I’orlu^al 
frigates lioiind for Ooa (cf. Laru a.ster'.s V’oyage.s, yji. 104, l!>0). 

TIh' I’ortiigiiesf* cA)>fm(si, in 1012, 120 .small sc.smIs, and ten gicat 
aliiji.s, one \\lnTeof wjis tlie h'llKini of 1500 tons. The loniiiige Mill llierefore 
be 120 <r)(» 0(100 ])lus h'dinin of 1,500 tons plus 0 -.400 30(KI; iotjil 
being 11,100. This tonnage mas cajdiirt'd ni one time: .some inusf. have 
remained uiioaptured in the Bar ami many ships must ho out on I he .sea. 
Three Indian ships were also seen le.nly f<ir Sumatra at the poit of Suiat hy 
Downtun (biiiiea.ster's Voyages, p. 10(»). 

(\i])tain Sliaipeigh infoiins us that forty lo fifty Portuguese fiignte.s 
ordinarily lay at the Bar of Siiiat in summer, .so that no boats shonhl go 
in and out uithoiit their luense {ihid.. p. 113). 

Now read Wheehs's opinion on llie Surat shi[)|niig • “The Mogliiil 
shipping lily pretty chtsf' (ogetlier in the Sural, river. Some of (he vessids 
Men* more l.han ;i. tlioiisiiiid tons hnideii \l/inj(flitr Ihm wire intn'r than, 
n liinulritl ijoiid s-luih^, tte.saA.s’ kiiiiiIIii eoyw/.v.'’ On tin* basis of sinli-liko 
evidence.s, do mo not (‘rr on liie sidf* of gross nnderestim.ifion in liMiig (he 
Surat triide at 20.(100 (ons only '' 

'ruenty to (liirty ships huge and small—I'Vederieh : (lien l‘i]i|i, 
Balasorc. am! Ibiii H.irjinra, mty of six to sevi'ii miles in eonipii.ss. Mere 
bu.sy ports, llioiigh not vi.sited by tlie travellers M'ho.se .-ueoinits Inue been 
(jiiolefl. 

*■* 'Phis is an niuler.stateinenl. Iiec.iuse mo Know that the nee I'.xport 
alone Mas very eoiisiderable. Pyi.ird says that, “One sei's aii'i\e theio 
livery day iii\ in/hiifc lutiiihir of ei.s-sr/s' from all p;irts of India lor these 
provision.s ” (I, 327). 

'I'hiity to forty ship.s Meet to Ooi Inn ;don *. 

'Phirty lo forty slii]),s ictiiriiefl Mitli eoMiies from Middives {Pvraid J, 
237-3S).‘ 

Ships to and from (lie Sonthciji Islands, (V.^lon, I’egu, Siam, ete. 

I’he Bengal ve.ssels Mere gt'iu'ially of great burden, ro.senililiiig the 
(•hinese and Arabian junks. Ib nec their tonnage can be taken to be 500 tons 
per shi}). 

To this Haven of Angeli come every year many ship.s out of fndia, 
Nagapatan, Sumatra, Mulaeca, and divor.s oilier jilaee.s (llalph Fiteii, p. 182). 

In the eml, the read(*r should fully Mi'igh tin* jiregnant M'ords of Nieolo 
Conti mIio speiik.s of Indian merehants a.s “ vi'ry iich.'’ so miieh .so that 
some Mill earry on fheir Inisiness in jortii oj (bar own cac-h of M’liieh 

js valued at 1.5 000 ijohl 



CHAPTER II 
ArPENDix A 

Exports by the East India Company between 1601 and 1619 
inclusive. 




Ships 

Ro* 


Money. 

Goods. sent out. turned. 

IfiOl 

£21,742 

£0,800 4 

4 

1003 

11,100 

1,142 4 

3 

100(5 

17.(500 

7,280 3 

3 

1007 

15,000 

3,400 2 

— 

1008 

0,(X)0 

1,700 1 

1 

1009 

28,500 

21,300 3 

1 

1010 

19,200 

10,081 4 

4 


£119,202* 

£51,763 21 

10 

1011 

£17,075 

£10,000 4 

3 

1012 

1,250 

(550 1 

1 

1613 

18,810 

12,446 5 

2 

1014 

13,942 

23,000 9 

4 

1015 

20.000 

20,0(55 8 

6 

1010 

62,087 

1(5,500 7 

3 

1017^ 


9 

1 

1018 y 

298,000 

152,(KH) 9 

1 

1019 J 

8 60 

0 20 

Total for 19 years 

£547,020 

£292,430 81 

30 


Ships remaining 31 

, lost, worn 

i, and taken by tlie Dutch 

14.2 

1020-2P 

£02,490 

£28,508 10 

1 

1621-22 

12,900 

(5,523 4 

1 

1022-23 

01,t5(K) 

(5,430 5 

5 

1023-24 

08,720 

17,345 7 

6 


£205,710 

£58,806 20 

12 

Total for 23 years 

£753,330 

£351,236 107 

48 


^ Milburn’s figures, £Ili),022, are obviously a misprint. 

* Horae Misc., 39, p. 124. Printed in full by Danvers, Marine Records, 
introduction. 

* Moreau’s E.I. Company’s Records; Macpherson’s Commerce with 
India, p. 110. 
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It is not easy to reconcile the returns of ships for the years 
1622 and 1623 in the j)rcce(ling statement of the Ponipany with 
those given by Sainsbury in his Calendar of State Papers. 'I’hey 
are also contradictory to another account ])resented in October, 
1623, by the Company themselves, awarding to which the out¬ 
going ships and their tonnage were as undci>:— 



Year. 

No. of ships. 


Tonnage in all. 


1023 

3 


710 


1024 

4 


1010 


1025 

7 


3820 


1020 

0 


2140 


1027 

3 


1130 



23 


0410 



(('al(“ndar, TV, jip. .558-50.) 


Comp 

■aring this statement with the 

following one based on the 

shipimn 

f list at the ( 

md of P.irt 1 1, we 1 

lind that 

there is an ultimate 

correspondence in the uumb('r of shij: 

IS, but a 

great diverg^mce in 

their tonnage, although tlu' latt«‘r is 

m ever;; 

,■ case based on the 

Comjiany’s own rei 

•ords. It apjiears 

that th' 

e (’onifiany’s return 

for tlie 

yciar 1623- 

-24 ill their Report to 1 

Airliament in 1(525, 

includes 

i the shi])S 

that have Ix'en shown as 

sailing in the year 

1024 in 

the two tal: 

lies preceding and 

succeed 

ing these lines 


Year. 

No. of .sliips. 


'J'onnage. 


1023 

3 


050 


1024 

•1 {exolmliJi' 

' pinnace!' 

0 23.50 


1025 

(; 


2030 


1020 

7 


3500 


1027 

3 


1.5.50 


12,280 tons. 

The Report of 1625 is again contradictory to another statement 
made by the (’onipany to Parliament in 1621, wherein it was 
stated that tlii'n^ had been sent forth iS6 ships to the Indies in 
the term of twenty-one years. According to the former state¬ 
ment, the number of ships ought to have been 95 and not 86. 
In short, even contemporary evidence does not confirm the 
validity of the tabic under discussion. 
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Al'l'HNDlX 0 

Exports from Entflaiid from 1021 to 1057. 

1624 £62,01)0 To Surat alone (Wilde 8 .stat(“iiioD(). 

162G 80,000 ('ourt Minutes m (’aleiidar, IV, p 28 J. 

1626 90,710 To Surat aloiu' (Wilde’s sta(enient). 

1627 64,700 To Surat alone (Wilde's statement;. 

1628 61,000 'I’o Snrat alone (W'llde’s slaleiiieid). 

£21.000 111 goods and tlO.OOO in inuiiey (el. (.Vmil ilk , 10, 
p. 202 ; Cali'iular, l\", p. 468) 

1029 200,000 Calendar, IN', )>. 6r»2, liesiiles ]uo\ isioiis of A\liieh (lie charge 
Avas above tlo.OOO. 

£61,000 w-a.^ for Suiat (NN'ilde's slalement). 

1690 150,000 On the and lUr.ssuKj , 

100,000 On the .l/erv, JC.i‘cliiiuij>\ iS}>hiIh'i/( and ll<>i>i'iirU (I'lng. 
Faetones, N’ol. 1690- 99, pp. vii, wi). 

C'argoes of the /Any and SVn/ not found (ef. 1‘hig. I’’ai tones, 
Vol. 1690-33, p. 119). 

84,171 Siiould be ailded to tin* ])re('eding sums on the pa ideiiee 
of tlie Court Minutes, A\ hei’ein it is staled (hat from 1617 
to 1628 lln're had been smit tl ,115,442 in nnniey and 
goods. A<!ding nj) (lie sums slioun against, (lies** years 
in our li.st. Ale lind a di'heieiH’} et £84,171 (Caloiular, IN', 

p. 616). 

1691 160,700 Letter Rk., I, j). 78. Cargoes of llu’ /’o/.s;//ro-i and yaoa/eii 

not included in tliis sum. Out of it, goods \ieie iioilii 
£49.000. 

1632 22,454 Letter Rk., 1, 190. Cargo of tlie .V/roa. 

1639 80,981) £61,400 in money and the rest in goods on lli<‘ /'n/sy/nor, 

y>i6CfnYrv and Iti j(iniitil/iiii (Kng. I'^adones, Vol ]ti;{0-39, 

p. 28 ). 

£66,459 in nioni'y aeroidiiig to Calendar, N', p. 979. I’e- 
solved to semi £l(iO.0(K( *o (he Indies (Conit Rk . 19, 
pp. 49, 110. 

1034 95,000 Money only (('alendar. V’, j) 554) 

1635 162,780 £29,450 on flie Sii'an ; £ll,(l(iO on (he Con^hi ; £122,990 

on the WiHiniK and (he Ciis'pe/D (l.et(ei' Rh., 1, jip. 190, 
195). 

1036 40,942 £10.942 on the 77/0/ {l.etter Rk . I. p. 82) 

£90,000 on (lie .l/n/;/(Com t 15k, l(i.]i. M!)). 

1637 91,719 £90,719 ON (he/vm//c and (li(‘(hett.a- I5k.. I, p 170). 

One chest of Cnisadoes Alas oideied on (he Ailviee 

(Court i5k., Ki, pp. 209, 24i)). 

1638 22,000* On the yyi.srmv///, no nitorinalion for (he ./t«v/ iiliieli had 

imh'ed a small sluck. W. h’oster mentions 20,000 Kynlls 
on the y>/.s(VDv///, but i(. ri'atly earned out 80,000 Ityalls 
ivorili £2(I.(K)0 (Foster's Court. Minutes. N'ol. 1095 -99. j). 
xxv. See Le((er Rk , I, |). 170)- 

1639 42,427 £28.427 on (lie Jhlonndlion, llopanll and (he Adncr. 

• £20,000 in money Mas allowed to he exported on (he 

llopiire/l, Lomlon and the ■ £0.()(i0 Avas on the 

Hdpvu'cU (Coiiit Rk . 17, pj*. 41, 40, 05. Fosti'i’s C. 
Minutes, Vol. 1095-99, p. 9((4). 

* This is all the shipping and stocks Ailiieh you may (his year expect 
from us for some reasons best knoAvii iitdf) oursch e.s (Letter Bk , I, p. 170). 
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1640 too,000 Oil tho JotKut, Crispuin and the iSwau ((’curt Bk., 17, 
pp. 127, 130). £35,000 were for iSiirat. , 

1041 95,000 £35,000 or £3(),000 for Surat (Court Bk., 17, pp. 324, 331). 

£10,000 for the Coast (C'ourt Bk., 17, pp. 300, 326). 

£50,000 for Buntani (Court Jik., 17, p. 204). 

1642 82,028 £16,0()4 on tlie Blissuuj (Fac. Kec. Ahsc., 12, p. 62). 

£58,864 on the Cnspian and Aleppo Merclmni (I'ac. Rec. 
.\iiac., 12, p. 60). 

£8000 on the Ulijnses (Court Bk., 18, p. 153). 

J<\ir cargo on three Mhips of Courten (Fac. Kec. Mi.se., 12, 
p. 6i)). 

1643 92,130 £80,000 or £100.000 to be sent (Court Bk., 18, j). 221). 

80 chest.s of .silver on live .ship.s. £70,000 quick stock on 
tho Dolphin, Hind and the Beafluwer (Court Ilk., 18, 
p. 278). 

£22,130 were on tlie Hint and the Mnn/ (Fac. llcc. Mise., 
12, p. 89). 

1644 50,000 or £60,000 resolved to be sent in nioiiev (Court Bk., 19, 

p. 24(i). 

1645 60,000 £40,000 for Surat and £2(i,000 for Bantam (Court Bk., 19, 

p. 146). 

1646 60,000 Money only (f'oiirt Jik., 19, pp. 423, 438, 443). 

1647 80,00(> £52,0t)0 for Surat (Court Bk., 20, pp. 26-27). 

1648 116,000 Court lik., 22. pp. 4, 20, 38, 43. 48. In all, £129,673 were 

s])(‘ut for this year’s investment. 

1640 70,000 Alonev alone (Court Bk , 20, p. 302). 

1650 102,000 Sent by the V. Stock alone (Couit Bk., 20, pp. 50l, 507). 

1651 70,000 Court ]ik., 23, pp. .3, 23. 27. 

1652 , 30,000 Money to be shqqied (Court Jik., 23, pp. 65, 101). 

1653 ( 481 on tho Dove ; no information regarding tho Wilham 

i ' (Letter Bk., 1, p 208). 

1654 / 7,372 Letter Bk., I, pp. 231, 246, 259; Court Bk., 23. pp. 320,340. 

1655 4,215 Letter Bk., I, j). 278. Cf. Court Bk., 23. pp. 386, 390. 

1()56 1(>,()22 Letter Bk., J, pp. 323, 334, 339. £17,000 sent (Court Bk., 

23, pp. 463-64). 

1657 None 


ArPKNOJX 1) 

Ensteni ImpoHs into Einjlund. 

1601-21 £2,004,600 Company’s statement. 

1620-23 1,255,444 Comjiany’s statement. 

1624 . 120,000 Value oi the cargo on the Dolphin (Calendar, III, 

p. 373). 

1625 . 103,000 Value of the eaigoe.s of the >S((ir and the Moon 

(Calendar, IV, j>p. lOl, 121, 190). 

^ As a contrast to these figures, compare the statements of in his 

(Compendium, II, p. 2, that in 1652-53-54, the exports amounted only 
to bullion, £8441, and goods, £3278. In 16.55-56, the trade biung open, 
there were no exports by the Company. In 1657 the Company exported in 
bullion £74,235 and in goods £2114. This is the only information after 1019 
and that, toq, is utterly wrong. 
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1620 . 
1027 . • 

£300,000 

1028 . 

180,000 

280,000 


111,000 

'I’otal 

£571,000 

1029 . 

53,437 


51,150 

1030 . 


1631 . 

170.000 

1032 . 

70.000 

1033 . 

303,000 

1034 . 

58,000 

1035 . 


103() . 

100,000 


100,000 

1037 . 

49,309 

1638 . 


1039 . 

(iS.70l 
■ 15(;,0(K) 

1640 . 

40,800 

1641 . 

127,507 

1642 . 


1()43 . 

’ I39.()00 


34,0(M) 

1044--45 

1040 . 

2,229 

1647 . 

100,000 

1048 . 

80,000 

1640 •. 

1050 . 

50,000 

1061 . 

90,(K)0 

1052 . 

40,000 
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Value of this year’s imports (Calendar. IV, p. 284). 

No inforniati(»n. 

Value* of tile cargo tef tlie WlUntm. 

\alue of the cargoes of the raUgnnr, Dolphin and 
Di^scovin/. 

Value of the cargoes of the Morn's, Engh and the 
(■hristophr. • 

Cost of their cargoes-tl53,5tHI) (Calendar, IV, 
p. 588; Eng. Factories, Vol. H)24'29, XXXV). 

Prime cost of the cargoes of the Ejclunojr, lihssnuj 
and the Ehtr (CWcndar, IV, p. (157). 

Cost of the cargoe.s of the iltarl, Ej pcdttuiii and 
llopiu'fU (('aleiidar, IV, pp. (>57-58). 

No information. 

V'alue of the cargoes of the Cliarhs an<l the Jovas 
(Calendar, V, p. 155). 

Value of the pepper and cloves on the Eulsgrow ; 
no information for (he Londou (Court Hk , 13, 
pp. 14. tl2, 04). 

Value of the cargoes of the six ships : Pc[)[)cr- 
£15(),()()(); Cloves-£()(),(JOO: Sugar i:s7.(«H) 
(Calendar, \’, p. 4()()). 

N'alue of the cargo of tin* Dolphin , no inlormation 
about two ships (Court Bk., 15, jip. 32, 58,1)2-1)4). 

No information in ('onrt Bk., J(), p. 30. 

Value of the euigo of the Vulsijiinr wrecked in 
Plymouth. 

\’nlue of tlic cargo of the Discovery (Court Bk., Hi, 
pp. 215, 240). 

Cost of the cargoes of the two .ships from Bantam. 
0 C 1582. 1588. No information lor the 
WiUinm from Surat. 

None arrived. 

Co.st of (Ik! cargoes of the Eirttn and Mory. 

Value ol the eargo of the Mury (Court Bk.. 17, 
p, 127). 

V’alue of the cargo of llic Discorcni (Eng. Eadoi i(‘s. 
Vol 1 (>37-41. p. 220). 

Value of the ('nspian (Home Misc., 3!), p. I(i2), 

No information. 

Value of (lie ('rispion and the Ahppo Mi tchnn/ for 
£51,000 stock .sent out. 

Value of the Ileformalton (Court Bk., 10, p. 8). 

No information. 

Prime cost with charge.s of the cargo on tire Eoylc 
(Court Bk., 20, p. 52). 

JnsuraiK-e policy for returning ships (Court Bk., 
10, p. 104). 

In.surance policy for returning ships (Court Bk., 

20, p. 100). 

No information. , 

Prime cost of the (;argoe.s of the Eagle, Anne, 
Greyhound and Fanu'i/l (Court Bk., 20. p. 535). 

Insurance policy (Court Bk., 21, p. 100). 

Insurance policy (Court Bk., 21, p. 173). 

No informatioi#for the remaining years. 




CHAraill III 

Aitendix a 


The Dutch Trade at Sand hi 1G22 23. 


Memorandum of tlio morohandi-so asked for and wanted yearly at 
Surat, Agra, Canibaia and surrounding countries and its prices :— 


lOO.tKM) Hk. of 8. 

100,000 ridfiiis Ml Moorish or Hungarian golden diicals, quantity gold in 
bars, for the gold soon gives a prulit and ean easily be tninsjiorleil 
without duty or risk. 

200,0l)(»-250,1100 Ihs. of clov.. aro sol.l { H.Jbm" wl'isM at 


40--.W saehel of mace .... 40'-r>0 

40-.W picul ot .sandal-wood ... „ L’r)-50 

20,000-.‘{0,000 lbs. ol ivory ... 30-00 

100,000 lbs. of lead .... t 

2,000-3,000 Ills, of tortoise shell 15tt-200 

4.000-.'),000 lbs. of China-root . . 10 -20 

1,000 •2,000 Ihs. of <|uieksilvor . . .... 180-200 

1,000-1,500 Ihs. ol veiniihoii . „ .. 1S(1-200 

40-50 boxes of led coral, aceoixhng t(i its quantity. 

100 baliais of .sa|)an-wdod ... 0-10 

10,000-2((,000 lbs. of spionter . . 18-20 

3,000-4,000 lbs. of benzoin, good quality .. ., 50- (it) 

Camphor . .... ., ,, .50-(i0 

Tin. .. :ir>4(» 

Copper ...... .. 25-2t) 

I’epper ...... .. .. If)-17 

Wav. .. .. 30-35 

Large quanlilv of eaithen aiul China wine. 

20-24 pieces ol fine scarlet. 

0-8 Italian gold elolh. 

10 12 velvet. 

10-12 ,. satin. 


Cold lace. 

Some pietui'(‘s, iiiei'ly painted landscapes 

2-3 nieo cloek.s, antn|ue imgs lor women, nice pearls, fine faleliion.s, 2 or 3 
fine and large {tiuilix/i hull-clogs. i» 

This 2!) l)e<‘eml)(“r, ll)22. a'v Suiatle. 

A maniody ^ 10 stivers (Hoik). (signed) 


P. V.an den Broeeke. 


(Duteli Jlecord.H. Vol. 1\', elxvii). 
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Ai'pkndix B 

Prixjiwss of the Dutch Trade. 

(f/) An account of tlic n'tiirns made from the Kast Indies to 
Holland, from the time the Dutch traded •thither, down to the 
year Wl\, s})eeifyin^ the numher of sliiys cvitv year and the 
imvicv amiuth of their cmy/ocs ; — 


V'oat's. 

Sliips. 

Value in 
t'lonns. 

l.WO -JUl.'t 

77 

13.100,000 

1(H4 

2 

433,525 

1U15 

5 

511.572 


5 

55fi,054 

H)17 

4 

573.007 

1(>1S 

8 

1,305,541 

lull) 

5 

1,074,047 

H>2U 

5 

913,137 

[Ul’l 

5 

1.094,030 

U>2-2 

8 

1,775.792 

1U2:{ 

H 

1,301,909 

1()24 

5 

832,835 

n>2r> 

4 

983,451 

Ud{> 

10 

1,925,019 

hell 

7 

1.748.099 

1(12S 

7 

2.050.357 

Hi2!‘ 

7 

1,132,253 

]i;3l) 

9 

2,541,215 

iti:u 

7 

1,.505.559 

1032 

7 

2.()i)9,772 

1U33 

7 

1.851,409 

Hi34 

7 

1.947,270 

11335 

5 

2,050,037 

\m 

8 

1,895,349 

1537 

H 

2,573.201 

1538 

7 

],1170,071 

1531) 

K 

3.079.413 

1540 

10 

2,842.405 

Kill 

10 

2,905.117 

1542 

9 

3,485.192 

11)43 

10 

3.227.882 

1544 

7 

2,070.557 

l(i45 

8 

2,921,80(1 

1545 

9 

2,529.511 

1547 

10 

2,151,033 

154H 

12 

2,073,530 

1549 

9 

2,243.105 

15511 

9 

1,945,417 

1551 

11 

2,599,991 

1552 

11 

2,813,438 

1553 

15 

4,745,239 

l(i54 

4 

379,035 

1555 

10 

2,457,112 

U 




Years. 

iSliips, 

Value in 
FIoriiiH. 

1555 

10 

2,711,914 

K)57 

10 

3,023,855 

1558 

10 

3.005.275 

1559 

to 

1,782,783 

1550 

Jl 

3.19.5,31!) 

151)1 

9 

2.133,791 

KHi2 

9 

3,354,429 

151)3 

10 

3,324,894 

J(i54 

12 

2.528,825 

1555 

13 

3,543,192 

1555 

7 

1.124,180 

11)57 

12 

3,119,050 

J558 

15 

3.155.583 

JCliO 

19 

4,025,481 

1570 

19 

5,(124,1.50 

1571 

18 

5.185,414 

1572 

15 

4,023,998 

1573 

7 

1.588.315 

1574 

9 

1.835,015 

1575 

14 

3,549,518 

11)75 

15 

4.127.(i57 

1577 

15 

3.575.483 

1578 

11 

2,459,739 

1579 

12 

3,S89,<)05 

1580 

11 

3,385,577 

1581 

13 

5,110,897 

1582 

K 

2,987,190 

1583 

11 

4,909,309 

1584 

15 

5,080,391 

1585 

14 

4.193,729 

11)85 

15 

5,558.544 

1587 

15 

5,530,940 

1588 

15 

4,305,812 

1589 

15 

3,092.890 

1590 

17 

3,839,459 

1591 

8 

2,4(K),I04 

1592 

12 

4,24(1,879 

1593 

]« 

3,335,235 

1594 . 

12 

2,988,927 

1595 

15 

5,154,458 

1595 

12 

3,532.244 

1597 

19 

5,410,517 

1598 

19 

5,373,255 
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Years. 

Ship.s. 

Value in 
Florins. 

Years. 

Ships. 

Value in 
'Florins. 

1 (»{)!) 

17 

5,S21,2tK) 

1712 

21 

0,111,822 

1700 

18 

5,208,741 

1713 

17 

4,084,043 

1701 

20 

(>,293,703 

1714 

21 

5,2(50,128 

1702 

21 

0,725,9()2 

1715 • 

27 

7,730,000 

i7o;i 

IH 

0,177.447 

1710 

28 

(>,825,290 

1704 

21 

.5,382,1 !Mi 

1717 

28 

7,299,512 

1705 

IS 

4,003,338 

1718 

21 

7.175.000 

1700 

17 

4,710,()O0 

1710 

30 

8,352,000 

1707 

ir> 

4.24H,.532 

1720 

2(J 

7,(K)0.0(>0 

170H 

IH 

5,210,720 

1721 

34 

lO.235.000 

1700 

18 

5,477.430 

1722 

20 

— 

1710 

21 

5,732.098 

1723 

20 

8,800,(K)0 

1711 

20 

5,311.800 

1724 

31 

— 


(SUvoriiiUH, 111. ]){>. IH.) 


{!)) A<‘(‘oiiMt of tlu‘ jhihiImt (jf .slii|s sent, out liy tin* K.I. 
('oitijiuny of ilolliUiH, tlio iiutiilM-r of loco ami tlio atnount of 
sj)('(i<‘ tliov carticd, the mnofxT of sliiji.s rctufJied, and the 
procfcds of sales, from 1720 to 172f): 



Ships 

sent 


Specie 

tlnai.s. 

Slii}>s 

I’i'oeeedfl of 
Sales. 

Years. 

out. 

fVew.s 

Florins 

ret in 110 ( 1 . 

J’lonn.s. 

1720 

3() 

8,205 

4,125 

20 

19..597,875 

1721 

40 

8,000 

(>,825 

34 

14,98.5,073 

1722 

41 

7, m 

7.075 

20 

19,494.3(>({ 

1723 

38 

7,785 

0,887 

29 

10,247,500 

1724 

38 

(;.425 

7,419 

31 

20.577,447 

n-vi 

35 

(•..2.5(( 

7.112 

3(i 

19,385.441 

172(i 

38 

(>,8.50 

7.075 

32 

21,312,020 

1727 

40 

(),400 

8.092 

3(> 

I.S,.5(i4.9S7 

1728 

34 

5.S00 

5.558 

28 

20,322,402 

1729 

34 

0,390 

4,525 

2,5 

18,100.117 

Total for l(( years 

374 

((9,505 

05..'j93 

303 

1H8..587.840 

Annual average 

:!7J 

(i,95U 

0,.559,300 

Florins. 

30 

18,8.58,7(54 

Florins. 


Ratio, 100 : 2S8. 
(Stavoritius. 111, p. .W2 ) 
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(c) Account of the niiniher of ships reiunnMl from tlic fiulics, 
with th(?invoic(*-pnc{‘.s and net proceeds of their eargeves for tlie 
ten years from 1750 to 1759 : — 


Ainueil 


Years. 

Iiu’oiees. 

Florins. 

Hales. 

Florin.s. 

Shij 

] 750 

7.:572,177 

10,024.200 

22 

1751 

O.OllO.Osi 

10.070.014 

21 

1752 

7.ss;5,:5ni 

2:5.i:5:5..58(( 

20 

175:5 

10.2.5!).SO(> 

17.:517.o:57 

22 

1751 

8,850.207 

10.840,700 

22 

1755 

0.052.4S5 

10 .SOO .077 

22 

175t) 

8.121.110 

10..800.000 

25 

1757 

8 . 0 : 55.720 

11.820,:507 

20 

175S 

().5o(;.7i7 

is.o:54.:580 

•)•> 

175!l 

8,4:57.4(10 

)8.817.;528 

28 

10 years 

8 . 5 . 050 , 10:5 

l8s.2o:5.i:5o 

2 : 5:5 

avciafre 

S..50.5.0I0 

is,h2o.:51:5 

2:5 


Halio. 100 

(Slavoritliis. III. [)|i. ll!l I’O.) 


{(J) IViees of the Dutch E.l. ('onipanv's stock : 


Years. 

Prices. 

Vears. 

I’riccs. 

\'ears. 

Pric<'> 

172:5 

051 

171:5 

:5.50 

i7i;:5 

407 

1724 

(io;5 

1744 

407 

1701 

:i7i 

1725 

()14 

1745 

470 

17i)5 

40() 

1720 

0.58 

17 Hi 

;5(i8 

1700 

. 50:5 

1727 

.5(50 

1747 

1:51 

1707 

580 

1728 

0.55 

1748 

:50(» 

I7iis 

.518 

1720 

02 s 

1740 

12:5 

1700 

472 

17:50 

715 

1750 

180 

1770 

412 

17:51 

002 

1751 

00:5 

1771 

:5I1 

17:52 

77!5 

1752 

580 

1772 

.'500 

17 : 5:5 

044 

175:5 

.550 

1773 

:52:5 

17:54 

754 

1754 

555 

1774 

3:50 

17:55 

045 

1755 

515 

1775 

:i4o 

17:50 

750 

1750 

404 

1770 

:5io 

17:57 

5:52 

1757 

555 

1777 

:{.55 

17:58 

.585 

1758 

458 

1778 

:i8(» 

1730 

404 

1750 

380 

1770 

357 

1740 

500 

I7(i0 

414 

1780 

:528 

1741 

:50i 

!7(>t 

300 



1742 

40:5 

1702 

:523 





{St.avorimis, Ill, 

pp. 538-39.) 
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Appendix C 


Profits made in the Indo-Asiatic Trade. 


A valuation of (‘(‘rtain ^oods bought at Surat in India in 


December, 1029, 

and sold at 

dombroon in ]\‘r.sia, February, 

1030, viz. : - - 





Prolit. 


JVofit. 

Sugar . 


(lundcroon 

47% 

Orocii ginger . 

. 70 

Dine Chunders 

40 

Indigo . 

. .70 

Pentadocs 

35 

JllfC 

. .70 

Dry ginger . 

75 

(^)tlon-\vool . 

. 120 

Narrow IJaftas 

40 

Mirolialaiu's . 

. 70 

Rroad „ 

40 

SliaKlie.s 

. .70 

Blue Baftas . 

40 

Sai'iii l>en|aniiti 

. ]00 

Sugar candy . 

75 

I'ardainiiiii 

. 00 

Salarnioniae . 

05 

Soap 

. so 

Pmcadic-s 

37 

Him- eoiK lies 

. 40 

Reil Seleis 

70 

'J’oliaeeO 

. -loo 



A valuation of 

goods bought at Gombroon in February, 

lfi29, 

and sold at Surat 

)n 1629 .30: - 




I’lollt. 

Profit. 

Riina.s . 

. r.o'\, 

Royals (Jlials) 

8 

Waiimis 

. loo 

ilaisins 

8 

W’onuseed 

. ;{o 

Almonds, large 

30 

(Jold Clieekens 

4 

Pistaelies 

5 

Alinontis 

,70 

Jloscwater 

20 

(.'alb . 

. 70 

Ahareez 

1.1 

Horses . 

'I’liree lor tme 

Jiliubarl) 

20 

1 ’earls 

20 

Assafoetida . 

12 

Silk 

. 12 

Jirnnstoue 

30 

('arpets 

. JO 

Lapis lazuli . 

20 


Boothby sold pciirls in England at livo for one and diamonds 
at six for ono, that is, made a ]^rofit of 400 and ^)i)0 per cent 
res pert n'etij. 

JNu'sian coinmoditir.s niado four for ono profit in England. 

He gives the instanee of one Podemsec, a Hindu morcdiant, who 
hromjhl peaits to the vatiie of 10 mdtions sterlm} from Persia. 

“ From Surat to Goa, trade ])roduce8 .30, 40, and 50 per cent in 
numerable of niany divers sorts of commodities, whi^h the 
Portuguese bring to Surat; and at ('ambay, 100 sale of frigates 
laden yearly, whicdi I have seen, and know to be true, and fro7n 
Goa to Surat, j>roduc<‘s 20, 25, and 30 |)(!r cent and for cinnamon 
and dolium-indium 50 per cent.” 
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From Svral fo MasnJipulani, Persian cominoditios will pi'o<liK’e 
30, 40, ^1(1 50 ])or cent. 

From Surat to Bantam oven the worst roinniO(liti<\s produce 70 
or 80 per cent; cloth 1(X) to 110 per cent; cotton, wool, soap, 
ouminin seed, mustard seed, and wheat produc(' S, !), m \{) (or one 
profit. * 

Persia commodities there ueld 1^ and 2 for one. 

From Bantam, most of these comimtditii's are transported to 
Achim, Tickoo, Prianian, danilni, Ja))ara. i\lficas.sar, and Cliijia, 
which produce onr, two, fhrrr, ami four for onr profit. 

Surat to China: English broadcloth and kersic'S 20 2l/*>/ one 
profit ; indigo, narrow and broad baflas, blue byran»s, cankeejns 
6, 8, iOfor one profl ; white pe})per, cloves, maces, nutmegs, ami 
other goods 3, 4, 5, 6 for one profit ; China gold tO 15, 50 per cent 
profit in India. 

Surat to Mocha: Tobacco 10 12 for one; rice (5 7 for one; 
chinawarc 4 5 for one ; .sjiices 2 for one ; sugar, candy, ginger, 
cotton, cardamum, soap 2 3 for one ; various cloths 100 p<*r cent . 

Mocha commoditie.i at Surat yield 2 for om' and u|)nards 

(Boothby’s l^mef Discovery of Madagascar, Tamdon, 1(111) 

These protlts can fully explain the great loss sullered by the 
Indian merchants by the growing participation of the Europeans 
in the Asiatic commerce. 



CIIAl’TliR IV 

Al'l'KNIlIX 


new of the Pepper Triiile and its Profile from 1610 to 1030 
Pepper ISoiyht for the First Joint Stoeh. 


Veai*. 

yiiips. 

(Quantity. 

'fotal 

value. 

Value 
j)er lb. 

lliliVK), .Ian. 10 

N. y. (lift 

783,002 

Rs 23,450 

5d. 

Oct. 15 


828.0H5 

23,020 

2 ^ 1 . 

10 

J'Apochlion 

32,51)0 

731) 

1 ^( 1 . 

.. .,17 

Clove 

501.187 

10,318 

2 f<]. 

HilO -l?, J'ob. 23 

Peppercorn 

38.5,025 

17.270 

2 |d. 

1017-IH. .Ian. 17 

Clinrics 

1.050,7.50 

52,345 

3fl. 

lOlH, .May 12 

lj. .lames 

281.040 

18,051 

4(1. 


Hope 

432,750 

27.174 

3](1. 



4,200,5.50 

Ps 102,873 

2 Jd. 


Pepper lioinjhi for the tHecoml Joint Stork. 


\'ear. 

Sliijis. 

(Quantity. 

Total 

Viilue. 

Value 
per lb. 

1020-21, .Ian 31 

•Jame.s ,K. 

080,125 

Ps 7.5,8.55 

■nd. 

1021, Nov. 30 

('liai'ii'-s 

822..500 

02.()40 

4.1(1. 

„ Kcb. 18 

Kfi^lc 

300.2.50 

31.330 

5d. 

., 28 

Sliir 

420.125 

40,.550 

5ld. 

1022 . All;'. 29 

Ji. .latiK's 

51(i.K75 

43.()I8 

4fd. 

„ Keb. 5 

Pals;;rave 

510.375 

40,135 

.5d. 

1023, Dec. 12 

F.Kclinn^e 

830.(i74 

03.308 

41d. 

.. 

Kli/.ab('th 

818,334 

00,120 

5(1. 

1023-24, I'd). 22 

Anne 

808,(i25 

08,070 

44 ‘d. 

1024-25, .Ian. 20 

Moone 

881.370 

(50,000 

4.id. 


Di.scovery 

087,015 

03,001 

5.'.d. 


Kuby 

.581,025 

47,317 

5d. 

31 

Cliarie.s 

1,020,005 

03,450 

3^(1. 

,. ,, 

Harte 

052,475 

48,217 

4^(1. 

1020-27, i‘'cb. 8 

Ijoiidon 

818,.500 

51,017 

3?d. 

,, ,, 

Keforniation 

410.280 

33,185 

4id. 

1027, .liilv 18 

Expedition 

311,2.50 

10.831 

3?d. 

1027-28, Feb. 13 

-Morns 

510,125 

27,728 

Hd. 

,, „ 

Ka^le 

324,375 

17,815 

3|d. 

1028-20, Pcb. 5 

Mary 

854,470 

57,045 

Zid. 

,, 

iSpecdvvell 

210,585 

11,532 

Z^d. 

1020-30, Feb. 

London 

700,125 

52,505 

" 4d. 


14,28(i,(i7« Es.I.OflT.S.W 4i(l. 

Tho difference of the adixinee of price betwixt, the First and 
Second Joint Stocks i.s l|d. , 

2n.J 
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PcpjKr Sold f 

or the Firnf Joint Stock. 

Quantity sold. 

I’rii'o. 

Total value. 

Slniw. 


2(;d. 

£H2,Ki.S/l3 

1 

N. V. t.’ift 

Krafioii 


20(1. 

1 

212,001/8, 

1 K\|)(‘di1u'ii 

1 Clove 



1 

0c]i])er(’<u’n 

l,3J2,51(i 

22d. 

U!),228/10 

220,502 

18d. 

17.072/0 

L .lames 

4,240,()()() 

24ld. 

i;431,431 


l^cpfin 

Sold for the Scrood Joi)d S(o<d,-. 

(Quantity sold. 

IVicp. 

'rotal Value. 

Slii|w 

084.305 

lOd. 

£80,203/8 

1 

■lame.s K. 
'’Cliiirles 

J, (>42,229 

lOld 

134..580/1S \ 

1 

I'amic 



^ Star 

r)4t).875 

17.ld. 

l'U74 

1j. .Iiunes 

510.375 

17!d. 

37,505 

l'alMyiav(' 

1,400,000 

20d. 

117.000 ^ 

f K\clianj:(‘ 
I'llizalielh 

1,152,000 

ISd. 

S0.4(M) 

f Disfovery 

1 Jluliy 

1,515,000 

isd. 

113,025 ^ 

1 

1 Charle.s 
\ Ha lie 
[Loudon . 

1,550,000 

Kid. 

115,500 \ 

[ Kefoniialion 
[ Lxpedilion 

033,000 

Kid. 

02,200 ^ 

fMarv 

l^S|)ccdMcll 

77(>.940 

I5d. 

40,020 

London 

11,010,814 

18d. 

£8.3<i,238 


Tli<‘ dllTonMico of tlo‘ 

prices lietwci’ii the First and Siauind 

Joint Stocks is (ijd. 

p(‘r III. 

(lloiiK' Mi.scellanoous, Vul. .39). 'I’lie 

avcfa<;cs and totals 

seem to hr incorrect, but we 

have preserved 


till) figurea of llLc'onginiil roi'ord. 
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Total Annual Valuc:^ of Exports from, Enffland separately for 
Goods and Bullion to the East. 


Year. 

Money. 

Total Coods 
and Money. 

10.58-50 

£242,304 

£305,750 

10.59 -00 > 

22,7(58 

03,990 

1600-()! 

151,077 

188,033 

1061-02 

I(M),94() 

120,148 

1002-03 

91,224 

138,330 

1003-04 

125,435 

1(59,513 

1004-05 

24,130 

55,010 

1005-()0 

17,007 

37,(507 

1000-07 

1,000 

3,9(57 

1007-082 

143,384 

20(5.453 

10*;8-09 

132,1(57 

202,919 

1009-70 

199,(578 

282,340 

1070-71 

207,1)48 

34(5.309 

1(571-72 

197,883 

304,093 

1072-73 

not .stated 

182,012 

1073-74“ 

177,938 

238,805 

1074-75* 

325,517 

440,551 

1075-70 

324,039 

448,193 

1070-77 

189,290 

288,249 

1077-78 

289.140 

3(53,773 

1078-79 

340.884 

387.725 

1079-80 

391.474 

401,211 

1(580-81 

524,197 

.59(5,057 

1081-82“ 

708,909 

835,313 


’ III the fac(i of these figures, the returns ^oven by Milburn, Mae'^regor 
ami Wisset for the years KiriH. IfinO. and IbbO ai’c totally iiioorreet. Aeeordinp; 
to them, the total value tif the t'o.'a c\j)orts was 1!2.'>1,.')83 and consisted 
of hulhon. C227.820. an<l tioods. £23.71)3. 

2 The (’o.’s account of bullion .shipped to India from 10(>7-b8 to 1073-74 
differs from mine, thou^'h it is compiled from the ('o.’s books. The dis¬ 
crepancy can only be explained by supposing that the under-mentioned 
statement might have been made by taking the year to begin in June and 
not in May as is done in my list based on the figures given in the Court 
Book, 25'i. The annual returns made by the (k). were:— 

1007-08 . . £128 000 1071-72 . . £180,420 

l0G8-()0 . . £102,304 1072-73 . . £131,300 

1009-70 . . £187,458 1073-74 . . £182,983 

1670-71 . . £180,150 

(Bruce’s Annals, ii, p. 353.) 

290 
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* Api'Hxdix B 

Shiji.'i, (j'oodx, aufl linlllon scul to Itidiu hi/ the Coinpinii/ fiom 
London dninii/ llif Jollon'iin/^ i/cinn. 

Ships sent from En<i- 



laiul t( 

tilt' I'hist Indies. 

Cood.s and nnllion 

Years 

No. 

Tons. 

Exported. 

U)80 81 

10 

4,075 

£840,218 

I(i81-S2 

28 

9.100 

884,400 

KiSil -SO 

21 

S,(;25 

515,210 

l()8:i-84 

22 

io.sso 

482,147 

1084-85 

i 1 

5,545 

520,841 

I(i8.5-S(i 

18 

7,770 

(;40.200 

lost; 87 

t; 

5.820 

20S.05S 

1»;87 -ss 

c, 

2,008 

157,401 

loss so 

2 

S75 

80,28<l 

KiSO 00 

4 

!t55 

181,002 

10!»(i--01 

t) 

2,5S0 

125,101 

I0!ll-02 

7 

2,780 

148,72s 

1002 o:i 

5 

2.510 

171,812 

it)0:i -04 

15 

5.S.5S 

1)77,010 

i(;o4-o.-> 

0 

8.S.55 

805,801 

|0i).5-00 

7 

8,12() 

228,022 

i(;oo-o7 

4 

1.870 

115.570 

1007 OS 

‘) 

8,(>05 

8SS,()5S 

|()0S !I0 

14 

5.550 

500,014 

1000-17(10 

12 

5,080 

502.758 

1700 1 

7 

2.075 

4.52,710 

1701 2 

0 

2.0S5 

817.208 

1702 8 

12 

4.780 

220.228 

1708 -4 

18 

4.105 

411.745 

1704-5 

17 

5.025 

84‘*.711 

1705-(> 

0 

2,420 

108,188 

1700-7 

!) 

8,120 

888.245 

1707 -S 

15 

5,180 

502,088 

1708-0 

10 

8.410 

550.85S 

1700-10 

18 

4,550 

518,788 


(.MiVi'j^rc^oi’s (Sliitistics. \’ol. IV’, p 41(1.) 


® Mark liic c.\n”:,i:criitioii of (tie aiilhoi of “ hiscoiirse on 'rriido,” Jjomlon, 
lliHO. wlicn lie a.sserts that from L*ii<l March, J<i 7 -i to lllh March, lt) 74 , 
£')()().()()() Avcrc exported hy llm (’oni]iany. !’• •l td* 

^ 'J’ho same autlior ealoiilales tlUO.VlOO as the exports of private traders 
in l«;7t-7r» a-iainst t:i2().(»0n to l>y Sir .1. Child. Cf. Child's state¬ 

ment that the expoits m this year i\erc idlithOIMi in money and about 
£lId,(KM) in yood.s. , 

^ 'rfiis vear’.s leturns are taken from the Ih JUiseuni MSS., Jure Impt., 
15,808, p. j:u. 
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Appendix C ' 

Money and Principal Commodities Exported from Eiiijland 
to the East. 

(Compiled, from the Custom House Books.) 


Year. 

Money. 

Iron, 

English. 

Lead. 

Woollens. 

Cloral. 

Iron, 

Foreign. 

1098 

£399,230 

£3.194 

£4,838 

£19,870 

f3,207 

£5,087 

1099 

832,795 

10,418 

10,.501 

91,802 

(),102 

1,950 

1700 

807,083 

0,3.54 

0.870 

80,590 

2,150 

1,438 

1701 

725,592 

4,819 

5,087 

88,055 

1,397 

2,100 

1702 

410,702 

3,973 

3,351 

()3,85I 

,541 

1,400 

1703 

303,012 

3,443 

7.899 

102,734 

108 

— 

1704 

451.277 

2,411 

9,129 

103,731 

2,120 

3,010 

1705 

Missing 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1700 

231,500 

543 

.5,195 

15,952 

— 

715 

1707 

313,283 

40 

8,890 

38,315 

— 

2,035 

1708 

302,4.59 

3.827 

0,224 

.34,112 

3,0.50 

2,.535 

1709 

.5O().409 

1,753 

4,921 

140,351 

52 

3,275 

1710 

228,102 

.5,511 

.5,009 

92,245 

1.247 

3,770 


£5,.572,104 

£40,292 

£78,580 

£943,0fi8 

£20,70(5 

£27,387 


Appendix 1) 

Eumher of Ships 'hat sailed to the East with tluir approximate 
available Tonmuje. 



HUJIAT. 

FORT & 

BAY. 

BANTA.M. 


Sltips. 

Total 

Ships. 

4’ot.al 

Ships. 

Total 

Y ears. 

No. 

I’onnage. 

No. '\ 

I’onnage. 

No. 

'roniinge. 

10.58-59 

9 

2,820 

13 

4,090 

3 

1,025 

10.59-00 

1 

240 

5 

1,000 

1 

240 

1000-01 

4 

1..575 

0 

2,100 

5 

1,040 

1001-02 

4 

99(( 

4 

975 

2 

400 

1002-03 

2 

700 

3 

1,020 

2 

080 

1003-04 

3 

1,175 

5 

1,240 

o 

800 

1004-05 

2 

470 

'3 

805 

I 

/ ineludcd 
\ in Coast. 

1005-00 

1 

370 

2 

475 

none 


1000-07 

1 

140 

none 

— 

none 


1067-08 

4* 

1,100 

7 

2,000 

3 

l.OfO * 

1668-09 

3 

•900 

5 

1,390 


825 

1609-70 

4 

1,500 

0 

1,080 

t 

1,550 

1070-71 

5 

2,010 

6 

1,7.30 

10 

2,945 

1071-72 

4 

1,070 

5 

2,000 

9 

3,000 

1072-73 

Separate returns not availably 
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SUKAT POKT & liAY. BANTAM 


• 

Ships. 

'rufal 

Ships 

Total 

Ships. 

Total 

Years 

No 

Toriiirt^'c. 

No. 

7'omiage. 

No. 

'J’oiiiia^fc 

hm^ 

4 

1,550 

5 

1,080 

4 

1,730 

11)74-75 

5 

l,75t) 

0 

2,410 

4 

1.0(»0 

1075-71) 

5 

2,340 

5 

2,140* 

0 

2,000 

107n--77 

3 

1,480 

3 

1,010 

0 

2,450 

1077-78 

3 

1.400 

4 

2,120 

0 

3,140 

f078-79 

3 

1,480 

3 

1.0K5 

2 

1,150 

I07!)-S0 

3 

1,.500 

4 

2.280 

3 

1,000 

1080-SI 

3 

1.500 


2,0i8) 

3 

1.400 

1081 -S2 

8 

3.405 

8 

4,180 

7 

1,720 


84 

32,305 

112 

42,8(H) 

84 

31,035 


Ai'I’k.ndjx Ti 


Dislnhiilion Ilf liiiiilish in Imliii mill vihcr .l.sinlii' 

Con Ilf 111 '^ liiriinj IG.W 81. 


SrKAT. 

('(MST 

N- DAY. 

OIITSIDK INDIA. 

Money 

'I’otal. 

Monev. 

'I’ofal. 

Monev. 

Total. 

Years. In £1000 

n £1000 

In £10(10 

In £1000 

In £1000 

In £1000 

1058-07 302 ,V 

408 

540 

ooo' 

130 

143 

1008-77 403' 

!)53 

12281 

1402.1 

200J 

3401 

1078-81 4on 

020 

132 2 2 

I3i)02 

180 

201 

1107 

2071 

3001 

3402 

570^ 

750 i 

Perecotage jH'oportion of the .nliarf 

of each centre in 


K\pni'lc<i Mono_\ 

21‘^', 


04*^0 


12"/ 

(Uiods 





12";’ 

'I’otal Kxporls 

33',’;, 


55";, 


12"; 


Note. i-xporl.s of 1hi‘ year ll)7‘2 uro alto^oAlii'r oxdiolc.d 
from this total, .as the sums sent to tlii'se <a‘ntres in that year an; 
not Kiveii separal.ely, .Moreover, Vhe separate returns for Bantam 
in the years 1071, 1070, and 1077 are, not compl(;te, lienee the 
aggregates of money and goods given in this section differ from 
those given in Ajipendix A of this chaiiter. 






l>o ” \in' 
h<'' .. Ko 


: lAH 1925 
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Appendix F 


The Nvmhcr of Ships and then Tonnaije chartered hy the Company 
which were aninially sent to the various centres in the Indies. 



SURAT. 

BAY 

& COAST. 

BANTAM. 

Year, 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

l()82-8a 

3 

870 

10 

5,055 

5 

1,485 

l()83-84 

18 

8,050 

8 

3,480 

2 

540 

Ri84-85 

5 

1,380 

7 

3,370 

2 

550 

l(;85-8() 

5 

2,383 

11 

3,500 

8 

2,230 

11)80-87 

3 

730 

3 

1,810 

4 

1,400 

1087-88 

4 

1,850 

5 

2,045 

5 

1,300 

1088-80 

2 

810 

2 

1,435 

— 

— 

11)80-00 

2 

1,218 

— 

— 

— 


1000-01 

2 

070 

1 

225 

3 

1,130 


44 

18,8111 

47 

21,010 

20 

8,005 

1008 

5 

2,200 

10 

4,01)3 

5 

1,.340 

1000 

8 

3.070 

12 

4,500 

5 

1,450 

1700 

2 

800 

4 

1,1100 

1) 

2,182 

1701 

3 

750 

5 

2,280 

15 

4,053 

1702 

4 

1,503 

2 

1,200 

11 

3,400 

1703 

3 

1,240 

3 

1.175 

0 

2,780 

1704 

3 

1,020 

3 

1,180 

{) 

2,820 

1705 

2 

550 

2 

775 

3 

585 

1700 

1 

300 

3 

1,250 

5 

1,470 

1707 

4 

1,720 

0 

2,110 

7 

2,030 


35 

13,303 

50 

20,223 

75 

22,170 


Year. 

Appendix G 

Total Stock sent to the three centres. 

('liina and 

Surat. Bay and Coaat. other places. 

1008 

£245,087 

£515,272 

£54,183 

1090 

275,293 

407,351 

100,981 

1700 

110,337 

484,835 

044,949 

1701 

13.947 

346,711 

248,406 

1702 

140,488 

300,000 

94,908 

1703 

120.599 

182,455 

177,030 

1704 

83,590 

138,409 

115,072 

1705 

47,304 

135,840 

47,373 

1700 

9,119 

220,488 

98,480 

1707 

116,759 

30(>,209 

105,054 


£1.174.189 

£3,097,030 

£1.087,102 


20 : 02 : 28 


Per cent Ratio 
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Onh'is for (Ik’ Provision of ('loth 



Fort. 

Buy. 

Surut. 



Thous. 

Tlioiis. 

TIlUUS. 


Year. 

pieces. 

pieces. 

pieces. 

Reference. 

1658 

86 

8 

88 

L. Bk. 11, pp. 2, 14. I(i, 18.21 

1650-60 

72 

18 


B. Bk. H.p 197 

1660 Sept. 


17 

72 

h. Bl<.ll.pp.335.3:{i> 40 

1661 

103 

15 

135 

1. Bk.JlI.pp. 57,84 

1662 



9(> 

L. Bk. m.p. 161 

1663 

130 

17 

145 

L. Bk. Ill, pp. 293-94, 356 

lli64 



55 

L. Bk. m.p. 424 

1669 
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I.. Bk. 1 p. 322 

1670 



290 

L. Bk. IV.p. 4.34 

1671 


- 

376 

h. Bk. 1Y, p. 532 

1672 

158* 


148 

L Blc. V, pp. 23-24, 32. 67 

1673 

205 

.561 

294 

L. Bk. V.pp. 94-95, B'O 1. B'4 5 

1674-75 

253 

721 

284 

L. Bk. V. pp. 148,154,175. 2(i8 

1675-76 

306 

841 

321' 

B. Bk. V,i.p. 219-21.237-39. 2«i9 

1676-77 

204 

97 

346 

B Bk. \'. pp 418. 445 48. 489, 193 

1677-78 

186 

104 

353 

B. Bk. V, pp. 507-0. 538 

1678-70 

452 

1231 

344 

B. Bk. Vr. pp. 24-26,36, 6(», 100-3 

1670-80 

616 

99 


L. Bk.VJ.pp. 126-27,244 

1680-81 

612 

207 

408’ 

B. Bk. VI,pp. 264-66,408 

1681 

(>05 

229 

53() 

L. Bk. VJ,pp.411,4(>6 

1682 

1342 

667 

143<)^ 

I.. Bk. VII, pp. 20-21,30 -31 

1683 

1236 

718 

568 

B. Bk. VI I. jip. 227, 249-51. 357-58 

1684-85 

517* 


285 

B. Bk. VH.p. 474 

1686-87 

151 

175 

175 

B. Bk.Vm, p. 248 

1687-88 

293 

282 

257® 

B. Bk. VIII, pp. 400-2. 431-37 

1688 

655 

397 

(il9® 

B. Bk. Vm. pp, 557-59, 5tW-70 

1693 

458 

418 

305 

),. Bk. IX.PP.312-U,320-23 

1694 

386 

454 

560 

B. Bk. IX. pp. 405-9,416-18 


’ Tliese quantities were found Ino grout, honoe they were rodiicod to 
179, 96 and 254 rcsj)ectively (i.etter Bk., V, pp. 307. 310-1 {). 

* 194,000 more pieces ordered both from Coast and Bay have boon 

added #0 the Coast order. • 

* 20,000 yards of sail-cloth were also ordered firom the ('oast. 

* 227 bales of new kinds of stulTs w'ere also ordered from the Bay. 

* 40,000 yanls of sail-cloth more onicred from the Coa.st. 

® 100,000 shifts of sail-cloth more ordered from the Const. 

* Separate orders for Bay and Coa.st goods are not available. 

30* 
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Api'endix B 



Imports of 7V((. 

V'ear. 



lfM>4 

2 lbs. 

2 0 /..S. Sold at C4 5s. 

imr, 

22? lbs 

Sold at 50s, per lb. 


143 lbs. 

H 0/.S. 

Hi70 

70 lbs. 

(5 o/,s. 

l()7I 

2(5(5 lbs. 

10 ozs. 

11)73- 

74 55 Ib.s. 

10 o/s. Bou^lit by (lie C( 

iiniany from .some Knglisli 



olb'e-lioijse. 

1()7.7- 

77 No imiiorts. 

1()7S 

4.717 Ib.s. 



I*i70 

197 „ 

from Ibintani. 


l(i8() 

143 

„ Sural. 

Sold from 

I()81 

IN one. 

11.. C/l 41 •>.. A .1 

1(;82 

HiS3 

70 lbs. from Imlin. 

84 None. 

^ 1 1S IKI to 1 _S. 411. 

]ier lb 

1<;85 

12.070 Ib.s. 

from Madias and Surat. 


l(»8<i 

(55 ,. 



1(587 

4,005 .. 

„ Sural.. 

1(588 

1,(5(5(5 .. 

,, ,, 

1(580 

25,300 „ 

„ Amoy ami Madras. 

115<M) 

41.471 

Surat. 

1(501 

13.750 „ 

permission trade'. 

1(502 

18.370 „ 

from Madras and in (be in 

niiission trade. 

1(503 

711 


1(504 

3o2 ., 

,, ,, ,, 

1(505 

132 .. 


1(50(5 

70 „ 


1(507 

22,200 . 

from India. 


12(5 ,. 

Holland. 

1(508 

21.302 

., India. 

I (500 

13,201 .. 



20 

,, Holland. 

171(0 

90,047 

„ India. 


23(5 .. 

Holland. 

1701 

0(5,738 

.. India. 

1702 

37,052 ., 


1703 

77,074 ,. 


1704 

(53,141 „ 

»» i» 

1705 

(5,730 „ 

„ ami Holland. 

17015 

137,748 „ 


1707 

32,200 „ 

,, ,, 

1708 

138,712 ., 

I 

1709 

08,715 „ 

„ ,. y Soldaf. IIs, 

lid. per 11). on the average. 

1710 

127,208 „ 

J 

(Compiled from Milbum's Oriental Commerce, V’ol. II, pp. 531-34.) 
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App*endix C 


Quantities of Indigo ordered from India. 


Yeai 


Agra Indigo. 

Sarlihej Flat. 

Sarkbej K( 

mild. 

1057- 

•58 

000 bale.s. 

500 bales. 

KM) hale.s. 


1058- 

59 

200 „ 

• 

200 or 300 

liotli. 

1050- 

(iO 

None if not at 

None if not at 



igo5- 

03 

IKd. per 10. 

None. 

Od. per 11). 



1004 


300 hales at Ke 1 

100 hales at 1 main 






per Ib. 



1009 


400 hales at cur. 

200 bales at U mail. 



1070 


pn<-e. 

IKTlb. 




OOO or 800 hales at 

300 bales at cur. 





2 mall. 

jiriee 



1071 


000 ball's at cur. 

400 bales at 1 mail. 





price 






l.2on bales a( 2 mail. 




1072' 

1 each J 

r4(10 balc.satcnr. 

150 hale.s at i nr. 




r <J 

juice. 

price. 



1072^ 


[ SOO bah'.s at 2 nnih. 

200 hales at I mail. 



1074 


000 hales at cui 

150 hales. 





pric('. 






90(1 hales at 2 inah. 




1075] 

[ ('ach 

C 400 hale.s at ( ur. 

loo bales if under 





jirici*. 

I mall. 



1070 j 

j 

[soO hales at 1? mall. 





1,200 hales at l.l mail. 




1077 


400 . . 

100 hales. 



1078'! 

(“acli 1 

' 400 bales at cur. 

loo liales at Oil. pi'r lb. 



1079 J 

1 ypA'’ 1 

pn<'(‘. 

^ 200 bales nl 2 niah. 






loo if dearer. 




1080 


400 „ atl8-24d. 

120 bales at !)d. per lb. 





200 „ if d(*arer. 



1081 


800 „ ntl8-24d, 

150 bales at Od.; 






none if dearer. 





0(H) at a rup. 






400 „ if dearer. 




1082 


800 „ atlSd. 

130 bales a! 9d. or 




cl.so none. 


GOO „ at 24d. 
400 „ at c‘ur. 
price. 


1083 

10,000 lbs. atl8d. 

200 hale.s. 


12,000 at24d. 


1084 

800 bales. 

240 bale.s. 

1685 

000 „ 

70 „ 

1687 . 

300 „ 

70 

1688 • 

000 barrels. 

140 barrels, the whole 
lot being equal to 
123| shipping tons. 

1689 

1,000 „ 

300 barrels. 


(Compiled from the Letter Books.) 
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AlTKNDlX 1) 


Car<jo of the '' Martha "from Fort St. (leoiyr, ami of the “ Anna 
from the Uni/ of Beiifinl, (irrireil the 5t)th of August, IG!)9. 


Atlasses . 

PiocoH. 

828 

Mnlmt bannies . 

Pieces. 

810 

Adittaes . 

(544 

Mullmulls 

. 3,(530 

AlUbannies 

50 

„ dowered 

. 181 

Allajaen . 

200 

Neekiloths 

800 

BettelliTs 

. 12,840 

,, Ituwe 

•ed single 2,800 


. 2.100 

Pallampores 

100 

Obintfl 

. 5,780 

Percallaes Book 

1(50 

Cossaes 

. (5,140 

Pej'ue 

570 

('hautars . 

1(57 

Photoas . 

205 

(Uvllowaypooso . 

500 

Uaftaes 

3(50 

(IhucklacH 

. 1,072 

Romalls 

. 1.(585 

(’huckroacs 

. 1,(500 

Sail-elolli . 

1,155 

J)inuti»‘4 . 

180 

Sallantp<iros 

. 18,000 

Dorpas 

. 8.7(58 

,, blow . 

. 1,8(50 

Klatclics . 

2715 

,, lll'(tWll 

. 4,(520 

(Jiii^lianis 

(5,800 

Salpeeadoes 

200 

,, (‘itloui'pil 

557 

Saderunebe.s 

100 

(Jurralis . 

. 4,077 

Saeergunles 

400 

(Joacon (’licnilacs 

200 

Sallbafts . 

. 1,441 

.lamwars . 

110 

Se('r.su('kers 

. 1,001 

Jamdliiiiiips 

180 

iSliiits 

22,820 

Izzarces . 

120 

Soofpys 

. 8.105 

Lonjrolotb 

. 15,840 

'I’a Hat les 

. 5,400 

blow 

. 2,(510 

„ stlipeil 

284 

„ brown 

1,10(( 

'I'anjeelis . 

. (5,444 

Liingooa . 

418 

,, ji()U<'ieil 

m) 

Moorcca . 

. 2,400 

Tejtoys 

44(5 

Cakolaok . 

IUh. 

. 1,500 

Red wood 

lbs. 

. 121,000 

Cotton yarn 

. 18,000 

Raw silk 

0,400 

Kloro.lia yarn 

. 0.000 

Saltpetie 

. ,500,000 

()])iurn 

. 2,500 

Siiellaek . 

. 8,8(50 

Popper 

254,000 

Stu-klaek . 

. 8,10(5 


(B. Alu-^cuni, Sloaiic MS , ]ip. J-i.'i. 147 ) 


Cargo of the “ Russe 

■’ from Boiiihafj, arnvfd the 

17(K). 

Pie(;cs. i 

Wh 

Pieces. 

Atlas (’ulgies 

102 

ManuKKlios 

120 

Rafts, liroad 

. 2,(5‘57 

Niccauiu'es 

1,30(5 

narrow . 

. 1,485 

Palluiiporcs 

8,740 

,, broad bine 

200 

(guilts • . . . . 

8,410 

Chints 

. 13,540 

(Quiltings .... 

219 

{'uttanccs 

(513 

Suvagnz'/.ces 

845 

Denbands, large 

. 2,(530 

„ Blew . 

120 

., small 

. 7,200 

'Papsiels . , . . 

840 

Guinea stuff.s . 

. 3,100 

Taffaties .... 

101 
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Ibs.^ 

t 

lbs. 

Aloes Soccatrijia 

300 

IVpiicr .... 

101,000 

Coffee • 

. 3,300 

Saltpetre 

1,800 

Cotton yarn 

Olibanum . 

. 15,500 
. 43,800 

Scedlack .... 

4.200 

{13. Mii.seum’, Sloane MS.. 2,91)2, p. 


Car <}0 of the Hurul-iiallif arrived from China the 2iHh 

;/ 

• 

Jnhj, 

Pieces. 

170C. 

Pieces. 

Dama.sks . 

30 

Pictures on paper 

2,413 

„ witli •'olil llowcr?' 

10 

Pans .... 

<>5,080 

Oolongs, white and .striped 

430 

Pirc-lans . . . . 

424 

Velong.s, Nankeen 

7 

Seieeii.s, ])!ius 

2 

Quilts „ with 0.1' 

8 

Scriptores 

22 

Sattins 

284 

Large tables 

SI 

,, with gold llowors 

Velvets 

53 

J'oa tables 

2.848 

IIS 

Lai'ker'd clie.sts 

2»i0 

Paintings on jielongs . 

115 

Lacker’d wans ol diveis 


gauze . 

. 12,200 

lbs. 

sorts .... 

0,517 

lb.s. 

Borax 

100 

Quielvsilver 

4,353 

Cdinbogium 

707 

Baa silk . 

10,005 

(Vipper 

. 45,708 

Sango 

1,322 

Cloves 

358 

Single tea 

30,tl)>3 

Oreen ginger 

Pepjiei 

250 
. 112,070 

Bolico tcii.... 

1,103 

China ware, pcs. 

. 14(;.748 

Cold, ounci's 

129 

Jambec canes . 

. 41,304 

Musk in cod, ounces . 

228 


(13. Muiseuni, .Sloaiic MS., 2'.i02, j). 14(),) 












CHAPTER VII 


Ajm’kndix a 


Values fixed at various periods fur the purposes of Ciistoms as 
(/iven Vi the Books of Rales. 


Articles. 

ir>5H). IbOO. 

Um. 1714 & 1757. 

Caliicoes, line or course . 

15s. lUs. 

10s. IOh. 

,, Canibncke- 



^ peecc of ()> 1 ells 

€2 IDs. Cl 

Ids. Id.s. 

'I’iie peecc of 1,'t ells 

Cf) C2 

Ids. Ids. 

Ditnity, per yaicl .... 

2s. :{s. 

2s. .'Is. 

Dut lics, (he ]K'cc(‘. 

Cl Cl 

Cl Cl 

Aloes Scolnua, per 11). 

.5s. Siitne tliroi^'liout. 

Beujaniin „ . . . 

c;i 


Uezor .stone. M.l , oz troy 

c;i c:{ 

Cl Jd.s. Cl 1().S. 

Opiam, per lb. .... 

lOs. Same throughout. 

('loves ,. . . 

Ids. 


I'epper ,, 

:is. Id. :ts. 4d. 

Is. sd Is. 8d. 

Maces 

Cl Same tliroughont. 

Niitmog.s ,, .... 

Ss. ,, 


Hinainon ..... 

(>s. S(l. ,, 

,, 

Supar, St.'rhotni', <,\U. oi ll2ll)s 

C2 

,, 

,, wlulc, {)cr cwt. 

Cd C7 (>s Hd. Same throughout 

„ ,, from I’hie. plantations. 

• - C5 

„ „ 

„ brown .... 

— Cl Ids. 

.. .. 

Indieo/rurkey, VV.l., or I'lcli . 

ds. Sd. Ils. 4(1. 

•) 

„ dust 

:i.s. 4d l.s. Hd. 

,, 

„ Knjjlish plantations 

Is 

.. 

Pintadoes. the peece 

ds. Sd. Same throughout. 

guilts of callico, the peece 

C2 

,, 

liice, per 112 Ib.s. . 

Cl bs 8d. ,, 


Saffron, per lb. 

Cl Ids. 

,, 

Sillc ferret or tlorct.lb oz.s. 

Cl 

,, 

., (Inna raw, 24 o/.s. . 

Cl i:is. 4d. Cl 

Same throughout. 

,, Morea 

Ids. Sa me tliroughont. 

,, Hcn^nil ...... 

Ids. 

Same tliroughont. 

„ \\t .K.I., peril) m I'inj'. bottoms 

\dilfcroiit 15s. 

1 Tis. Prolubited 

,, .. for. 

pru'«‘s. Cl 

Cl 

Wool cotttm of I'bij:'. plantations . 

— Free. 

Free. Free. 

„ ,, notof ,, „ 

— 4d. 

Sairu* throughout. 

Yarn cotton, per lb. . , . 

1 s. Same throughout. 


Note.- The spelling used in the Pook of Rates of 1590 has 
been used here. ‘ 






• Chap. VII] A]M>ENT)IX B W 

These values fiave been corttpiled from the following Books of 
Rates : 

Jb)ok of Rates. 15‘(0, Hnlisli Musi'uni bib. 

,, Bo;inl of Customs Lilt. 

M Ib'JT 

.. 1711 

.. .. 1757 


Al-l-KMtlX B 

Aniiml Rclunis of Jiiipoit-< muipilnl fi'oiii (he M<fiiiiscrii)l Voinmrs 
of Jiiipoils and Ejpoil.'< in (lie ]*nUir llccoid Office, London. 



l*e])j)er. 

(’oiTee 

Wool. 

Salt|K'(rc. 

Year. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

(n\ls. 


9SH.S25 

49!) 

31.414 

9,571 

llilMI 

19.573.933 

244.252 

34,930 

1,904 

1700 

2.0S9,it57 

144.i)!l3 

0!»,339 

1,5.033 

1701 

2,7i>2,540 

3S8.9!t3 

74.517 

0.371 

1702 

1.253.599 

2!V3.39I 

-- 

1.23!) 

I7o:i 

413,!) 17 

113.104 

— 

4.841 

1704 

2.307.290 

01.5.938 

52,248 

11,887 

nof) 

.Mi.ssinjr. 

Missni};. 

Missing. 

Missioj:. 

1700 

1,05.5.520 

3,451 

21.25)i 

21,033 

1707 

1,.538,700 

3!l.l 12 

4.302 

28,.555 

170S 

982,800 

228.914 

30,052 

18..5!I8 

1709 

2,039.092 

14 

20,3.58 

7,748 

1710 

377.023 

80,080 

272 

8..53.5 

1711 

1,717.512 

752.381 

117,117 

12,410 

1712 

-Missiiiv. 

.Missiii}’ 

Mi.ssitii'. 

.Missing. 

17l:{ 

901,397 

822,01)3 


1.5.828 

1714 

2.157,749 

1,104.928 

38.S1M) 

14.0()2 

1715 

1.281,942 

513,700 

24,090 

9.177 

1710 

1.100,449 

335.718 

19.041 

8,025 

1717 

1.302.401 

317.085 

02.409 

8,943 

171H 

2.787,042 

1.121,207 

129,233 

18,1.55 

1719 

259,410 

1.017.545 

- 

4,003 

1720 

4.503.295 

573.001 

11.5,442 

15,018 

1721 

855.404 

738,235 

32.800 

13.120 

1722 

1,090,314 

1.991.083 

80,100 

4,733 

1723 

917,155 

1.905,< 07 

2.224 

7.491 

1724 

1,302,059 

2,037.050 

50,804 

15,390 

1725 

884,902 

l,075,t.U) 

— 

0,000 

1720 

2,145,080 

805,025 

14,287 

3,190 

1727 

1.443.280 

1,301.383 

30.905 

20,589 

17^8 

Missinj;. 


M issinp. 

MlSSlt)^. 

1729 

!l54,Si»5 

830.248 

,54.433 

8.113 

1730 

800,032 

l.oio.imo 

44,242 

8,.522 

1731 

1.759.045 

74,014 

41.119 

7,122 

1732 

1,304,488 

1,090,!)10 

41.02V 

17.458 

1733 

2,528,852 

822.308 

100,840 

20,074 
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APPENDIX C 


[Chap. Vll 


^'car. 

* I’fippcr. 

Ihs. 

C'offet. 

lbs. 

Wool. ' 
Iba. 

Saltpetre. 

cwts. 

\m 

1,205.808 

1.017,072 

17,405 

8,5o2 

17Mr. 

2,930.701 

1.184,720 

211,234 

27,712 

im\ 

2,175,182 

1,022,440 

95,894 

18,129 

mi 

2,144,1)20 

1,001,290 

• 41,773 

14,005 

\m 

1,929,421) 

1,002,305 

7,338 

im 

3,182,950 

1,110.125 

95,292 

18,500 

1740 

1,712,290 

1,102,002 

— 

12,903 

1741 

2,571,281 

1,202,597 

19,025 

33,854 

1742 

4..599,001 

575.270 


49,529 

1742 

2,582,557 

477 

22,442 

39,371 

1744 

2,181,9.50 

20..584 

_ 

24,393 

1745 

4.214,020 

1,040,947 


20,989 

1740 

2,770,290 

49,502 

20,029 

17,1.53 

1747 

2,257,210 

1,052,002 

10,070 

12,704 

1748 

1,970,004 

841.872 

10,408 

19,000 

1740 

2,802,437 

1.017,242 

20,020 

25,977 

1750 

1,520.732 

1,104,028 

1,425 

2.079 

1751 

2.229,225 

1,118,805 

— 

12,941 

1752 

2,842,248 

0,881 


19,089 

1752 

917.840 

1.180.844 

1,280 

14,805 

1754 

2.022.231 

1,187.280 

14,807 

18,821 

1755 

2,828.501 

2.152.048 

17,020 

32,580 

1750 

231.078 

14 

14,793 

1757 

4.015,439 

1,040,422 

71.229 

23,.505 

1758 

-- 


_ 

942 

1759 

4.(M;8,921 

971,404 

1!),9K7 

22,510 

1700 

3,132,884 

1.80 

75,543 

37.780 


Ai'J’kniii.x C 


Vear. 

('alicoos White. 

1098 

247.214 

1099 

853.024 

1700 

9.51,109 

1701 

820,101 

1702 

320.273 

1702 

074,908 

1704 

054,312 

1705 

Missinjf, 

1700 

841,401 

1707 

521,371 

1708 

502,900 

1709 

480.292 

1710 

301,102 

1711 

9.80,002 

1712 

Missing. 

1712 

• 892,174 

1714 

1.049,004 

1715 

880,053 

1710 

020.228 

1717 

t 070.002 

1718 

1.220.324 


Year. 

Calicoes White, 

1719 

2.038,451 

1720 

] .299,085 

1721 

1.144,400 

1722 

718,078 

1723 

1.115,011 

1724 

1,291,0.14 

1725 

793,704 

1720 

838,003 

1727 

1,101,935 

1728 

Missing. 

1729 

1.077,704 

1730 

1,125,805 

1731 

8(5.5,422 

1732 

709,(532 

1733 

1.114..584 

1734 

821,13i» 

1735 

I..325,815 

1730 

1.090,538 

1737 

.83.5,818 

1738 

727,158 

1739 

1,398,915 



■ Chap. VIIJ 

Year. 

I’fto 

1741 

1742 

1743 

1744 

1745 
1745 

1747 

1748 
174!) 
1750 


Year. 

151)8 

1500 

1700 

J701 

1702 

1703 

1704 

1705 
1705 

1707 

1708 
1700 

1710 

1711 

1712 

1713 

1714 

1715 
1715 

1717 

1718 
1710 

1720 

1721 

1722 

1723 

1724 

1725 
1725 

1727 

1728 
1720 

1730 

1731 

1732 

1733 

1734 

1735 
1730 
1737 


AI>J>KND]X c 


Calicoes White. 
007.233 
1,188,250 
1,372.402 
880.007 
588,205 
!»!)8,025 
057,204 
457,0(0 
S!)2.510 
1,071,523 
818,115 

WroKjrlit Silk, 
ilcny.^l. 
57,250 
24,445 
115,455 
115,.504 
10,518 
21,785 
73.033 

3il,340 

3,220 

2,330 

55 

8.700 

3.834 

Not availahic. 
31,0.54 
34,487 
30,523 
2.318 
4,804 
78,541 
27,170 
33.144 
5.5.401 
18,430 
58,72!) 

5!),324 
54.358 

71.501 

70.502 

Not available. 
51,421 
51,971 
32.302 
127.073 
124.485 
58.004 
119,855 
55,180 
13,384 


Year. 

1751 

1752 

1753 
1751 
I7i5 
1755 
1757 


Slamcii 

(’all! ucs. 


2.234 
42.220 
81.735 
28,813 
44,045 
40.242 
10.7!)2 
147.022 
13!>.]25 
120.032 
105.751 
140.458 
115,25.5 
181,318 
, 240,510 

141,173 
58,053 
140.!M)7 
212,035 
2.55,1-ft 
135,080 
338,072 
232,021 • 

• 155,741 




Calicoes While. 
i,l!)3.0't3 
!'38.7 72 
7!ir..745 
!)50,30| 


4l)!).8|S 

538,505 

22l.!i.-.3 

7I5..33I 

!)88,700 


Si)ose\s 


10,158 

17,430 

1.1 

1,717' 

155 

2.137 

7.070 

22,547 

]!).454 

4.301 

5.000 

3,553 

1,850 

10,400 

24.317 

17.000 

7,128 

8.0!)0 

0,5.52 

23,171 

13,285 

20,48! 

10,74!) 

17.903 
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Wrought Silk, 
ilongal. 

•Stiiuiod 
('ahrofs. 

iSooHcys. 

I7:5s 

57,250 

1.54,851 

10,541 


75,K5S 

215,500 

15,200 

171(1 

45.457 

151,005 

12,500 

1711 

5K501 

570,785 

12,052 

1742 

))2,()12 

524,422 

151,001 

) 74;i 

42,807 

551.405 

11,772 

1744 

40,550 

517,004 

10,.578 

1715 

5S,52 1 

515,05!) 

10,210 

174(; 

14.204 

200,550 

!),ii2 

1747 

45.255 

151.151 

15,451 

17IH 

50.002 

201.051 

17,040 

174!) 

5.777 

54i>,147 

50,282 

1750 

17,501 

205,015 

25.411 

1751 

2K.02‘) 

17S,5!)1 

14.510 

1752 

47.150 

177,752 

12,505 

1755 

47,040 

175,445 

040 

1754 

7I.5!I1 

212,085 

447 

1755 

54.574 

108,008 

1,558 

175(1 

27.002 

72.(;08 

405 

1757 

2S,5S2 

257,471 

2,18() 

175S 

5,11 1 

11,570 

_ 

175!) 

50.105 

205.025 

4,552 

17)10 

51,108 

212,!)iO 

005 


Year. 

AoriC.NDTX 1) 

Kaw Silk, Bengal. 

lbs. 

China S 
lbs. 

1008 

50,554 


100!) 

10,!)51 


1700 

85.242 


1701 

40.217 


1702 

55,l)i!) 


1705 

550.755 

_ 

1704 

50(),S87 


1705 

Nol'civailablc. 


1700 

()7,507 

_ 

1707 

1!),751 

_ 

1708 

84.021 

84!) 

1700 

57.708 

__ 

1710 

55,552 


1711 

40.072 

11 

1712 

_• 


1715 

15,408 ■ 

5,002 

1714 

51,258 

0.404 

1715 

40,507 

14,050 

1710 

5(1.114 

7.000 

1717 

07,570 

_ 

1718 

150.202 

25.700 

1710 

52.212 

. . 

1720 

50,854 

512 

1721 

20,^84 

— 



■ Chap. VII] 


^ear. 

1722 

172;{ 

1724 

1725 
1725 

1727 

1728 

1729 
i7:io 
I7:u 

1732 

1733 

1734 

1735 
173t) 

1737 

1738 

1730 

1740 

1741 

1742 

1743 

1744 

1745 
1740 

1747 

1748 
1740 

1750 

1751 

1752 

1753 

1754 

1755 
175C. 

1757 

1758 

1759 
1700 


APPENDIX D 

liaw Sflk, Bengal. 

• 

, (.'hina 8iik. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lr..0(!2 


88.134 

8,004 

• 131,491 

20,705 

114,141 

13,003 

01,(H7 

2,184 

134,010 

Not available. 


82,821 

4,550 

127.3()1 

78,50] 

11.272 

108.0()4 

47,481 

17<),I88 

12,333 

151,(i20 


191,587 


112.024 


152,(.05 


135,548 


10O,.509 

2,077 

12(>.755 


154,312 


103.081 

2.3(il 

70,427 


118,422 

3,.54 5 

117.053 

47.(;07 

33.112 

2,110 

101,145 

1,003 

70.733 

12.408 

22.773 

5,301 

43.870 

_ 

35,524 

(•1,04! 

87,370 

110,555 

7(*.203 

83.124 

20.150 

124.378 

58.800 

124,245 

8.312 

82.201 

1(>,(575 

140.283 


18.103 

20,027 

(b5,|42 

101,085 

75,003 
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APl’ENDIX E [Chap. VIP 

Appe.ndi.x pi . 



(’otton Yam. 

Diamonds. 

Dimilv. 

Cluinea Stuffs. 

Year. 

lbs. 

i 

Yards. 

rioces. 

11)98 



• 

_ 


204,378 • 



_ 

1700 

105,453 

02,108 



1701 

140,087 

30,450 

— 


1702 

07,537 

23,414 

12,003 

—. • 

1703 

52.207 

1,080 

70,120 

_ 

1704 

100,040 

12,287 

20,074 

_ 

nof) 

Missiiijf. 

Missing, 

Missing. 


1700 

44,725 

3,405 

4,338 


1707 

200,()42 

27 

3,070 


1708 

40,840 

0,774 

54 

_ 

1700 


42 

82 

_ 

1710 



134 


1711 

102,134 

500 

038 


1712 

.... 

— 

_ . 

.... 

1713 

38.875 

30.210 

153 

41,027 

1714 

148.051 

24.410 

170 

0,001 

1710 

30 

— 

27 

_ 

1710 

— 

40,833 

lOS 

2,880 

1717 

— 


4()8 


1718 

8,485 

81,730 

782 


1710 

21,741 

1,000 

12 


1720 

22,047 

300 

480 

10,803 

1721 

47,447 

4.000 

2,144 

4,881 

1722 

11,237 

3,.500 

1.301 

30,113 

1723 

27,725 

24,000 

11,510 

30,155 

1724 

32,455 

30,000 

8,817 

8i),702 

1725 

8,580 

42,500 

8.075 

82.005 

1720 

40,700 

51,500 

0,501 

104.245 

1727 

20,352 

40,500 

7,710 

7,157 

1728 

iMissinjf. 

Missing. 

Missing. 

Mi.ssing. 

1720 

18,430 

48.500 

3,711 

1730 

31,014 

58,500 

15..500 


1731 

21.023 

27.500 

14.008 


1732 

45,003 

3,5(M) 

34.700 


1733 

0)0,052 

Not available. 

10,047 

9,750 

1734 

17,045 


2,413 


1735 

115,007 


15,070 

70,088 

1730 

35,509 


7,040 

0,100 

1737 

2,047 


13,804 

10,080 

1738 

3,443 


20,270 

4,480 

1730 

8,250 


40,880 

23,770 

1740 


— 

47.391 

Not available. 

1741 

22,338 


41,877 


1742 

10,224 


51.105 

_ 

1743 

20,727 


30.040 

• 

1744 

20.242 

• 

38.470 


1745 

4,081 


28,245 


1740 

1,557 


10,115 

_ _ 

1747 

—» 

_ 

28,442 


J748 

300 

* 

23,131 

... 
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• 

C'ottoii Yarn. 

Diamftnds. Dimity. 

• 

(Juinea Stulfs. 

Year.* 

Ihs. 

£ Yards? 

Pioecs. 

1749 

9,03(i 

15,749 


1750 

5,819 

1,007 


1751 

5.210 

. - - 8,500 


1752 

371 

19^038 


1753 

3,727 

9,843 


1754 

41,210 

21.151 


•1755 

3‘>,037 

21,740 


1750 

0,101 

271 


1757 

18,900 

10,758 


1758 

1,007 

8 


1759 

17,427 

25.707 


I7()() 

0>.073 

39,{100 



Note.--])\]n'ity, both whitr unci puintcd cloths, imported into 
England arc included in the ndunis under Dimity. 

J)iamoiuls.-- There are no return.s for diamonds after 17d2. It 
would appear tliat the import was altogether stopped tlirougli the 
direct channel. i’robal)ly they eam<‘ through the Dutch and 
Erench. The import of garnet stones becomes prominent instead. 
There arc no returns for Guinea stuffs after 17.3t), showing that 
none were im[)orted into the country. It appears that their place 
was to some e.xtent talccm by Bombay stulfs. 


AecKNiu.x F 


Year, 

(tinghams. 

Jiiiiigeos. 

Nillas. 

rallanijMires. 

1098 

2,258 

7,374 

18.204 

848 

1090 

1,380 

T) 

- 


1700 

7,010 

418 

10,004 

11,322 

1701 

15,359 


17,341 

23,508 

1702 

047 

— 

081 

503 

1703 

4.985 

(>,129 

11,354 

(555 

1704 

1,489 

2,146 

3,()97 

498 

1705 

Not available. 

Not available. i\ot available. Not available. 

1700 

183 

327 

1,200 

l(l.5()0 

1707 

74 

90 

{>3 

18 

1708 

2,502 


4,955 


1709 

990 

4,02(1 

4,402 

3 

1710 

— 

48 

— 


1711 

1,304 

1,440 

4,177 

1,897 

1712 

Missing. 


Missing, 

Missing. 

1713 

11,900 

15,520 

28.073 

2,151 

1714 

2,021 

2.985 

7.378 

244 

1715 

— 




f710 

0 

— 

3I0» 

96 

1717 


_ 

« - • 


1718 

2,964 

-- 

2..598 

34 

1719 

3,i01 

2.23(( 

4,926 

12 

1720 

9,433 

0,554 

10,82‘'« 

245 

1721 

8,016 

7.755 

• 

12,479 

• 

62 
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Year. 

Ginghams. 

LungeAi. 

Nillas. 

Pallamporea, 

1722 

2,012 

0,545 

3,037 

' 47 

1723 

2,104 

4 

7,080 

23 

1724 

302 

— 

7,720 

9 

1725 

1,322 

238 

2,34 () 

24 

172*> 

4,35^5 

1,720 

7,311 

31 

1727 

10,101 

2,418 

10,849 

910 

1728 

Missing. 

— 

— 

— 

1729 

l>,(»40 

120 

10,354 

262 . ' 

1730 

5,4«)0 

— 

12,137 

113 

1731 

4,085 


4,403 

128 

1732 

2,000 

— 

4,044 

380 

1733 

1,050 

— 

13,109 

107 

1734 

82 


521 

23 

1735 

7,001 

1,001 

7,573 

153 

173() 

2,1H)0 

1,203 

5,011 

375 

1737 

2,.551 

401 

7,007' 

02 

1738 

2,810 

300 

9,445 

62 

1730 

2,()0() 

1,955 

11,827 

38 

1740 

1,314 

001 

7,807 

51 

1741 

2,888 

__ 

13,079 

14 

1742 

2,321 

000 

13,833 

231 

1743 

1,704 

— 

11,270 

111 

1744 

1,518 

— 

5,134 

53 

1745 

1,005 

— 

5,708 

92 

1740 

083 


5,080 

195 

1747 

23(> 

— 

2,423 

0 

1748 

700 

— 

8,01)0 

24 

1740 

1,833 

-- 

U,717 

129 

1750 

m 

— 

0.200 

108 

1751 

243 

3 

3,148 

54 • 

1752 

384 

— 

2,080 

317 

1753 

80 

— 

2,540 

72 

1754 

7H0 

145 

2,105 

53 

1755 

324 

585 

1,784 

34 

1750 

— 

— 

— 

20 

1757 

204 

427 

445 

13 

1758 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1750 

370 

447 

833 

08 

1700 

1,550 

444 

3,802 

34 


Appendix G 


Year. 

Pcnniascofs. 

Shalbtiftas. 

Tailctafi. 

Indigo, 

1008 

8,187 

1,333 

3.586 

1,999 

1009 

— 

2,605 

654 

950 

1700 

1,660 

7.402 

8 

73,240 

1701 

4,030 

3,376 

1,099 

132,36:f 

1702 

— • 

50 

1,874 

227 

1703 

382 

~ 

2,(i00 

— 


1704 - - I 

1705 ' 

1700 


76,133 

20,041 
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Year. 

rciiniawocs. 

SliallAfta-s. 


Indjgo. 

1707* 

433 

4 

_ 

200.552 

17U8 

_ 

— 

— 

145,958 

1709 

513 

7 

1,231 


1710 




43.180 

1711 

1,580 


710 

254,819 

1712 

Missing. 

— 

— 


171:5 

9,094 

(5,752 

2,0U 

0:i.H37 

•1714 

3,020 

],8((2 

1,2(55 

81.507 

1715 

— 

... 


23;i 

1710 

1717 



— 


1718 

1,19(i 

- 

230 


1719 

1,125 


1,917 


1720 

0.051 

2.557 

(5.3SO 

... 

1721 

5,8(i5 

1,919 

1 (5,975 

— 

1722 

172:5 

1,901 

278 

2,155 

4 

:i:i 

1724 



118 

21.209 

1725 

421 

154 

1 

2,158 

1720 

M(M> 

730 

2,157 

705 

1727 

(1,155 

1,701 

2,(502 

31.U5 

1728 


— 

— 


J729 

2.1i79' 

1573 

1,513 

(50,920 

1730 

ii,l7l 

315 

— 


17:51 

5.214 

103 

— 


17:52 

410 

— 

51 


173:5 

525 

93;1 

2 

-- 

17:54 

— 

— 

1 


17:55 

1.523 

1.157 

0 

9 

17:5<5 

1,175 

1,132 

— 

— 

17:57 

2,027 

1 , 0:10 

2 

147 

17:58 

2,4(>5 

904 

1 


17:59 

2,149 

(i09 



1740 

1,004 

1,001 

8115 

1,0(57 

1741 

3,051 

821 

__ 

2,901 

1742 

2,997 

— 

171 

2,941 

1743 

1.799 

-- 

20 

— 

1744 

1,131 


:i 

2:1 

1745 


-- 

— 

— 

1740 



— 

— 

1747 

11 



73 

1748 

1 

... 

24 

--- 

1749 

2 


1 

-• 

1750 

9 

-- 

— 

- 

1751 

— 


:i 


1752 

— 


1 

154 

175:5 

' i;o 


— 

— 

1754 

352 


44 

(5,903 

ff55 

75:5 

329 

351* 


175(5 

— 

— 

, 420 


1757 

197 

2(59 

371 

11 . 5:15 

1758 


— 

— 

— 

1759 

287 

722 

307» 

11,030 

1700 

578 

22(1 

— 

47 


315 
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ArpENW.'i 11 


l‘cr cent Prices of the Ensl India Stock. 


Year. 


Year. 


n;<)i 

00- 04 

1603 

146- 00 

l»)i)4 


1604 

07- 66 


6)0- 70 

1605 

03- 50 


130 

1606 

67- 38 

mv.) 

108-130 

1607 

65- 47 

1670 

ill 

1(>08 

75 - 33i 

lf)72 

80 

1600 

50 - 41 

l(i77 

245 

1700 

142- 58i 

um 

:m 245 

1701 

110- 75j 

KWI 

3I)5-160 

1702 

120- 77| 

1682 


134-1063 

I68;i 

170-122.1 

1704 

130J-ll7i 

1684 

210 

1705 

128i- 03^ 

168r) 

500-360 

1706 

1233 87i 

1600 

300 

1707 

1153 -103^ 

1601 

200 158 

1708 

1083- 

1602 

158-131 

1700 

105 -104.i 


Prices of (he 

Stock of the New Compani/. 

16)00 

50 J 106,1 

1705 

258j-234 

1700 

154 -126* 

1706 

2(50 -238^ 

1701 

1401-100 

1707 

272 -254i 

1702 

16r-125| 

1708 

258i-240i 

1708 

210 I5l| 

1700 

114 -112 

1704 

260 - 202 ] 




.Tumt-Stock Conipaiiic.'i. \'ol. II. j)p. 177, 170, IHO.) 

(llogcr'e llj.st(>ry of Agriculture and Prices in PInglamI, \'ol, VJ, pp. 721 -25.) 



CHArTER VJJI 


Aiten])1x a 


Deceiiiiiat Tutah of the Ej^porls of llutlioii to 


Years. 

IJotnIjay. 

.\la<Inis. 

Beiijjal. 

170ft-l7 

£l>.)2,H78 

£1,*>1*1.*114 

£772.52*) 

17IK-27 

71)7,727 

1,5(11.238 

1.331.521) 

1728-37 

475,(Mil 

1.825.81)4 

J.()*i3.447 

1738-47 

447.41)1) 

2.1l)l).*Ml(} 

I,702.1K)8 

1748-57 

l,(i 7 r),lUl 

2.541,41)8 

1,83.5,1121) 


£3,448.3(1*) 

£1).7I}.3I<) 

£H.7*)*i.()33 


Decennial 

Tolals of the 

Expoita of MiochandtEe to 

Years. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Jicn^ral. 

1708-17 

£33*1,(157 

£3Il).(l(il 

CI.5i),(ill) 

1718-27 

31)2,357 

303,1)70 

227,1(13 

1728-37 

4O0.*)52 

324,125 

511,.347 

1738-47 

5(1,5,(112 

32*1,183 

(143.478 

1748 57 

1)*H).048 

.581.(1.52 

82(1,825 


£2,51)4.72*1 

£1,8.5.5..51)1 

£2,3(18,432 


Total Bullion and 

Meirhand/se Hspoitcd to 

Years. 

Bombay. 

.Ma<lras. 

Bengal. 

1708-17 

£!)81),*135 

•£1.93*1,275 

£932.139 

1718 27 

1,190,084 

1,8(1.5,208 

1,.5.58.(192 

1728-37 

875.053 

2.150.019 

1.574.794 

1758-47 

1,013,111 

2,495,24!) 

2.34*1.38*1 

1748-57 

1.97.5,201) 

3,123.150 

* 2.*1*12,454 


£(1.043,01)2 

£11..5«l!),9(il 

£9.074,4*55 

(Based 

on Parliamentary Pajier No. 152 

Jf 181,3.) 
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Appenjhx B 


Amount of the Principal Articles of Co.’s Erport in the muhr- 


Years. 
IN'nods 
fr<mi 
I70.S 2l> 
1721 -lO 
17:11-to 
1741 -.50 
1751--<)0 

Woolh'ns. 

tiM):},57t 

ooo,:{:i4 

804.024 

1,100.201 

1.708,7-10 

mentioned periods, viz.: 

Bead. Cojipor. Iron. 4'in. 

C7l.:l00 — £5:1,077 £;i2.S0ii 

71,081 - 51.100 :i,.500 

125.155 17:t.5i:i (i.5.(i;i2 

i:i:i,25! 242,:105 72.520 

127,810 750,87:1 02,82:1 

•Store.s. 

£10,2,507 

14:},:i4l 

220,548 

108,287 

428,477 


£5,425,882 

£5:12,002 

£I,10ti,78I £200,052 £:10.402 

£1,102,100 

Years. 





IV'riods 

Foreijjn 


'I'otal 


from 

({oods. 

Cliarges. 

Merchandise. Bullion. 

Total. 

1708-20 

t:}:i,:iso 

£;18,10;} 

£1.:15S,8I5 £5,510,007 

£0,875,722 

1721 -M) 

48,248 

:14,022 

1,05.5,222 5,271,742 

0,:120,054 

17:11-40 

!)0,27:i 

:n;,oo4 

1 . 5 : 14 . 02:1 4.822,018 

0.1150.027 

1741 -50 

124.005 

40..540 

2,010,205 0.257,104 

8,207.450 

1751 00 

100,740 

51,870 

:i,:ioo,:io:i 5,ooi.o28 

8,001,301 


£414,724 

£210,571 

£0.258,088 £27,5:11.880 

£30,700,553 


(Bused oil Barliatneniary L’ajicr No. 152 of ISI2 i;{. and Maei;re<;(jr's 
(’oinmereial Slatisties, V(tl 1\', ]>. Ilo.) 


Appkndjx C 


The livlurm rehitimj to the French Company. 


Vessels 

l*nx d’aeliat 

l*n\ <le vents 

Years. returned. mix liules. 

en I'’jauee. 

1725-30 221 

80,274,058 hvres. 

102,810,707 livre.s. 

1737 40 150 

04.851,021 „ 

170,731,:i30 ,. 

1747-50 108 

81,.505,103 ,. 

154.050.000 „ 

1757-00 50 

30,000,087 .. 

04,887,000 „ 

1707 -71 :i8 

41,7Mh240 „ 

73,870,825 „ 

'I’otal 585 

344,032,318 

(;35.‘k;3,5:50 


Ve.ssels Yearly av. of 

\’alneof mereliandise 

Years. 

sent out. su. h ve.s.s(4.s. 

sent to Imha, 

1725-30 

252 21 

24,:U:{.700 livre.s. 

1737-40 

200 201 

28,010,:40 „ 

1747-50 

180 18 

41,801.211 „ 

1757-00 

00 0.1 

22.807,240 „ 

1707-71 

28 7 

13.000.004 

Total 

702 

i:il,031.203 


(Based OD Abbe llaynal’s Chart, IV, No. 2 Atla!>.) 
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Apphndix D 

An Annual Stah'inent of 
Pkicks OK Imh\ Sto(;k. Hank 8'idt k. 


Vi’ftr. 

Liiw<‘s(,. 

llivlir.sl. 

Lotlfsl, 


1731 

174 

iOK 

141 

148 

1732 

154 

17S 

117 

152 

1733 

130 

103 

145 

151 

1731 

135 

14!) 

132 

140 

173r» 

145 

10!) 

138 

140 

173« 

10!) 

178 

MS 

151 

1737 

174 

181 

142 

151 

1738 

121 

170 

140 

145 

173!) 

121 

10!) 

134 

144 

1740 

104 

104 

138 

Ml 

1741 

155 

104 

135 

143 

1742 

157 

178 

130 

143 

1743 

ISO 

l!)5 

145 

MS 

1744 

lOS 

1!)4 

142 

MS 

1745 

103 

187 

127 

147 

1740 

1.54 

184 

124 

130 

1747 

151 

177 

110 

12S 

1748 

150 

184 

liS 

120 

174!) 

174 

101 

127 

MO 

1750 

184 

188 

131 

130 

1751 

184 

105 

135 

143 

1752 

187 

105 

141 

MS 

1753 

1!)1 

101 

135 

Ml 

1754 

182 

102 

120 

135 

1755 

148 

18(1 

120 

131 

1750 

133 

145 

115 

121 

1757 

133 

142 

113 

120 

1758 

132 

148 

117 

122 

175!) 

123 

141 

no 

M7 

1700 

134 

142 

100 

114 


Appendix E 

Decennial Abstract of Imports {in thousand pieces). 


Years. Calicoes. •Stained calicoes. Sooseys. 


1097-1700 

2,158 

_ 

30 

1701-10 

5.183 

— 

53 

1711-20 

0.057 

415 

00 

^721-30 

9,207 

1.273 • 

03 

1731-40 

9,802 

2.042 

100 

1741 -50 

9,334 

/1.033 
\ 1,785 

330 

1751-00 

7,723 

1.082 • 

37 
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5ar8. 

Wrought ailke. 

Jlcngal raw sil|c. 

C’hincse raw silk. 

1097-1700 . 

109 

' 182 

— 

1701-10 

274 

970 

r__ 

1711-20 

249 

553 

59 

1721 -:io 

520 

800 

58 

1731 40 

098 

1,395 

74 

1741-50 

373 

842 

75 

175J-00 

391 

438 

903 


Years. 

Cotton yarn. 

Pepper. 

1097-1700 

309 

23.359 

1701-10 

H55 

12,701 

1711 -20 

341 

10.197 

1721-30 

254 

10.400 

1731 40 

320 

22,943 

1741-50 

104 

20,044 

1751-00 

141 

24,004 



CKAITKii IX 
Al’l’KNMK A 


^hijipniij Frcliihf.s f/oin IGiiO (o 1700. 


I Ii9«> J IK'Ill'll. UlOliyllt Oil tll(“ ( 'o 's sill I IS Inr |i| IMlIo 

f no per ton jor })c[»|icr. / nrcmint (<’. Ok. !>, p. 211.) 

£112 per ton ot 221(1 Mis. for indi^o. . 

£1^24 .. .. .s,lk. (o..s,.H<.so„ 

£7r) pi-ppri'jinil < (.l)iin-\\<iol JlV\o ' 

.. Kmoi'I', 111(1 aiucs, j* 

I 2s. (id 1 » 1‘1 picio.ol imIho j !’■ ' 

( £4-0 pi‘r ton olli'i'cd b\ (ln> Co. (or fii ij-iil. Out no tcndi-is. (C UK. 
JO, p. 42(i.) 

l(i2'J J £-f0 ciiiujic'd Oy (lie Co to t lie .AiU'cnf iiici.s of I ho l’( ■r.sijin voMijfi's 

j on thoir sliips. \ I/,. I lie /h.srori / // and I lu“ h' jm iniilinii, bound 

1^ to Surat and I’oi.sia. {(' Mniulos, April 14, ](i20 ) 

wm -11 J chaii'i'd by tlio Co. fur tho IN-isian voyayo.s. (C. UK. 14, 

p24r.) ' 

104.')-40 No .sjiijis noio fi'oio)i[(>d 

/Tho olToroil lot £2.0 poi (on. uhdo if oosi tin- Co £4.'') per 

\ ton on (lion own sliijis {(' U.K. 17. p 2.3.) 

1041 ^ 1“ ' 

\ £40 for calii'ocs. indiyo, and odior sroods (C. UK. IH. ]ip 40. K7.) 
( £21 to) popjior, 15 (\its not to a (on 
\ £21 for oJovi's. JO ow(s not to a ton (C. I‘.K JK, p 127) 
J(>44--1.3 No sliijjs iroigfitorl In (ho Co. 

1040 (•') 

1047 £17-£IS for Uantain. (C Uk. 20, p 412.) 

104H £2.3 for Surat and £20 lor Uaiilatii (C UK 22, p 44 ) 

1041) (?) 

I().30 £17 £1H for Bantam. (C Uk 24, jip SS, 114.) 

f £17 lor lii'iifl Jik(‘ pojijior and sallpotro, and £21 for liiu' ^nxids to 
10.31 4 Surat; £!!♦ for ouiff and £24 for fine jiood.s to (he Coroniaiulol 

* / doust. {('. Uk. 24, p. 7.3) 

1052 (?) 

[’£17 and £}S {urjinitr and tiiiogood.srospootivol} to Uaiitam. 

10.34 -^£24 and £25 .. „ Surat 

/£25aiul£2S .. ,, .. tlicCoroniaiulol 

1054 £2.3 and £2S for giull and lino goods. (C. Uk. 24, jip 445-(i.) 

1055 (?) 

1050 ^ £17 and £21 for tlio Coa.st a.s well as Uanlavn 

1057 No .ship.s .sent 

r£lS and £22 r(‘spootivcl\ f(^r giulT and Ain<‘ goods to (ho Coa.st and 
lfi3S-04J •liinibco. (C Uk. 24. pp 41, ISS, 224.) 

j £18 and £22 respootivcly for Surat. (C. Uk. 24, pp. 47, .30, 22ft.) 
[£17 and £21 respectively for Uantain. (C. Uf. 24, jip. 28, 50, etc.) 
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Him 1)21 and £25 for Bantam. ^ * 

j,.,,. /£2l lOs. ar.(! £25 lOs. tor Bantam. Jtk. 24, p. 927.^ 

\^Um! month’s more pay to ship’s company on Surat ships, (p. 928.) 

IhCid (?) 

r£IJ) and £22 rcspcclivcly for and tine goods to all parts of 
Ihlid (>S-( tlic Imlic.s. 'riiesliiji.s wcie to Bi’rvein trade and war. ((’. Bk. 
I 'ir>a, p. 35r) 

Not lonnd. 

Surat, Bantam, and Amoy; £17 and £20 f^r 
’ \ liantam and Amoy. (•'- Bk. 32, p. S.) • * 

niSl £17 for Siam. (tt. Bk.‘32, p. 144.) 

Cm <uitl £20 for the (toa.st and Bay. 

I £12 and £14 for Bantam on .sijUiue storned ship.s, English-lniilt. 
10.S2 ■< £10 anil £12 for Bantam on roiind-stcrnod sliips, Kngli.sh-built. 

I 'I'liese rates \ser(‘ lixed lor the future. 

I £18 and £21 for Bengal. (Mjiiine Misc. 1. doc. i.) 

I £10 and £19 to Snrat and t'liina {{'. Bk. 33, p. 40.) 

1083 \ £17 and £19 to the Bay. ((.’. Bk. 33, p. 09.) 

[£17 and £20 ti> Surat. ‘ (('. Bk. 33, p. 88 ) 

1084 £17 and £20 fixed tor tlie luture for Sural ships. (C. Bk. 113, p. 01.) 

li)85 £18 and £21 to I’liaman. (('. Bk. 33, p. 129.) 

HiKO-87 No information. 


I . / £18 and £21 to Surat before the outbreak of the European War. 

^ \ (('. Bk. 3.-). p. 220.) 

icuu on / Surat, and £30 to tlio pepper .settlements. Bk. 

108.)-J0.j^ 35, pp. 228, 2‘U.) 

1091 £28 and £30 to Snrat. (tk Bk. 30. p. 09.) 

, J £:}0 for l)o(li fine and grnlf goods, for all part.s. ((t. Bk. 30, 

* • pp. 103. 193 ) 

( £34 for both line ami griiit goods for all part.s. ((!. Bk. 30, pp. 
\ 211 - 12 .) 

1095 -!I0 £40 for hotli line and gnili good.s. (('. Bk. 37, p. 139.) 

1097, Feb. £30for both tiaeand grull goods, (f. Bk. 37, p. 148.) 

„ Oet. £21 and £21 for fine and grud'guiid.s resjjeetivcly. {(^ Bk. 37, 
p. 205 

„ Dec. £20 and £18 for line and grull' goods rc.-yieotively. (0. Bk. 37^ 
p. 215.) 

ii‘Uu / k'^'dl a-nd line goods to all jilaccs in the East. 

* \ (<’. Bk. 37, p. 309.) 

C £17 and £20 for China, Coast, and l^a 3 ^ (C. Bk. 37, p. 348.) 
1099-l700-< £18 ami £21 for Clima, Coast, and Bay. (('. Bk. 37, pp. 35,41, 
L 42. 99.) 

1701 £15 for Bcneoolen. (C. Bk. 38, pp. 41, 42, 99.) 



BOMBAV i 

c. SUKA'L’. 

(X)AST 

& BAY. 

’S'ear. 

(Irufl. 

Fine. 

Cruff. 

Fine. 

1702 

£30 

£30 

£30 

£30 

1703 

33 

30 

33 

30 & 30 ^ 

1704 

33/10 

30/10 

33/10 

30/10 

1705 

32 

34 

31 

35 . 

1700 

— 

— 

30 

33 

1707 

33 

34 

31 

36 

1708-11 

34 

33/10 

30/10 

37 


^ For pepper ships. C. Bk. 41, p. 141. 
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flOMHAYA-SWEAT. COAIjT & BAY. 


Yeaft 

flniff. 

I'inc. 

GnilT. 

FiiiD. 

1712 

C2() 

i:27 

t24 

CiO/lO 

i7i:} 

24,5 

25 

22 

27/5 

1714-17 

2 a • 

24 

21 

20 

i7!S 

25 

20 

23 

28 

17111-2(1 

20 

27 

24 

20 

1721 

20 

25/10 

22/10 

20 

1722- :12 

24 

25 

‘) •> 

27 

i7:i::-a‘) 

2 a 

24 

21 

20 

174(1 

:i 2 -a:i 

33-34 

:u(-3i 

:15- 30 

1741 

:ia 

34 

31 

30 

1742 

:i 2 -ai 

33-32 

:io-20 

35 31 

174:1 

ai 

32 

20 

.34 

1744 17 

34 

35 

32 

37 

174S 

2S 

20 

20 

31 

174‘) 

27 

28 

25 

30 

175(1 

20/10 

27/10 

24/10 

20/10 

1751-52 

27 

27 

24 

:io 

175a 54 

27 

30 

24 

27 

1755 

2« 

31 

25 

28 

175() 

:i4/lo 

37 

31/10 

34 

1757 

ao 

:ii) 

33 

30 

175S 

37 

40 

34 

37 

1751) 

an 

41 

35 

:i8 

17(10 02 

40 

43 

37 

40 


(WiMset’s ('oiiiiicjicliuin, Vol. II.) 


Al’l’ENDIX B 


A v/nv of thr vunihrr and aijfjmiate Tonnai/c of Skijnf that saticd 
to the Ea.<:t hidics from 1001 to 1707. 


Year. 

No. 

’I'omiajir. 

Year. 

Ho. 


1001 

5 

1,530 

1023 

3 

9.50 

1004 

0 

1.740 

1624 

7 

2,900 

1000 

a 

1,250 

1025 

7 

4,2.30 

1008 

2 

tlOO 

1026 

7 

:i,.5oo 

1000 . 

1 

2()0 

1627 

7 

2,190 

1010 

6 

2,542 

1628 

4 

1..560 

1011 

5 

2,4611 

1029 

5 

2,000 

1012 

4 

1.033 

16:W 

6 

2,900 

1013 

5 

2,:i.50 

.1631 

14 

7,720 

1614 

13 

4,003 

1632 

1 

400 

1015 

9 

4,303 

1633 

5 

2,430 

1610 

5 

2,950 

1634 

5 

2.170 

1617 • 

10 

5,096 

1635 

• 4 

2,200 

1618 

8 

2,736 

1030 . 

2 

i.:ioo 

1619 

12 

7,)i44 

1037 

3 

1,000 

1620 

5 

I,9:M) 

1038 

2 

750 

1021 

10 

4.:i06 

1639 

• •'> 

2.490 

1022 

3 

1,600 

1640 

• m 

5 

2,500 
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Year. No. 

Tonnage. 

•Year. 

'No, Tonnage. 

1041 

0 

3.250 

■ i (577-78 

13 • 

0,720 

1042 

4 

1,950 

' 1(57 8-79 

8 

4,2(K) 

1043 

() 

2,200 

1(579-80* 

10 

5,420 

1044 

4 

1,910 

1(580-81* 

11 

?),430 

1045 

4 

. 1,920 

1(581-82 

23 

9,100 • 

1040 

0 

2,380 

1(582-83 

19 

7,700 

1047 

4 

1.700 

1 (583- 84 

28 

12,980 

104H 

8 

3,350 

1(584 -85 

14 

5,3(10’, 

1049 

3 

1.100 

1(58.5-8(5 

27 

9,783 

1050 

10 

4,180 

1(58(5-87 

10 

4,020 

1051 

4 

1,400 

1(587 -88 

14 

5,195 

1052 

1053 

4 

1,450 

390 

1(588-89 

/■i 

t2 1‘rivatc 

2,245 

1054 

1055 

3 

1 

1,050 

200 

K.HO 90 

"1 1 I’rivate 

1,218 

1050 

3 

1.250 

1(590-91 

i 9 

2,325 

1057 

None b\ the Co. I 

\ 1 I'nvate 


1 

fOO 

shiiiH other 

1(591-92 

7 

3,510 


tiinn of tlic ' 

1(592-93 

0 

3,400 

1035-57 \ 

(Jo. 

have liecn ; 

l(593-!»4 

10 

3,(540 

1 

(raced as having 

1(594-95 

8 

2,830 

1 

.sailed tollie hlast I 

1(59.5-9(5 

10 

4,310 

H-fO rn / 25 7,935 

U.58-5ft J 

109(5 97 

1097-98 

5 

j'1.5 

1,420 

0,420 

1059-00 

7 

2,140 

\ 4 I’nvate 


I00(M>1 

15 

5.415 

l()98--99 

13 

5,025 

I0(U--O2 

10 

2,305 

N<‘\v Cd.’s 

(> 

2,338 

1002-03 

7 

2,4(50 

Pjivale 

1 

300 

ioo:M)4 

10 

3,215 

1099 17(10 

12 

4.800 

1004-05 

r. 

1.275 

New ('o's 

11 

3.750 

1005~0(i 

3 

8-15 

I’inale 

2 

500 

1000-07 

3 

840 

1700 i 

12 

4,770 

1007-08 

14 

4,750 

New Co’s 

13 

4,070 

10158-09 

10 

3.175 

1701 -2 

8 

2,670 

1009-70 

14 

4,790 

Neu Co.’s 

15 

4.4(53 

1070-71 

20 

0,(585 

1702-3 

17 

(5,043 

1071-72 

18 

0,070 

1703-4 

15 

5,195 

1072-73 

10 

4,130 

1704 -5 

1.5 

4,720 

1073-74 

13 

5.2(50 

1705-0 

9 

2,0(50 

1074-75 

14 

5.700 

1700-7 

9 

3,020 

1075-7(1 

10 

7.170 

1707-8 

17 

5,8(50 

1070-77* 

12 

5,350 





Mill’s account of tlic Company's sliippin;f from 1089 to 1007 is 
RUinnied up below to show llu* s^-anty and inaccurate inloriuation 
on this important subject:— 


1(589 -90 

3 .ships. 

: 1(591-95 

no inhtrmalion. 

1(590-91 

.sinal! shipfnng. 

1(595 -9(5 

8 ships. 

1091-92 

iio iliformalion. | 

MU(0 97 

8 ship.s. • 

1092-93 

11 sliips « 

1097- 98 

4 shijiH. 

1093-94 

13shii.s. ! 




(Mill's y/f.y/o/// of huhd, I. )|. 74.) 


* I'he tonnase dilTers in MacGregor’s Com. 8tat, p. 44. 
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(if the El ('(iiiipdiiifs Ships. 

* Tli(‘ un(l(‘i’-n;iitn‘(l sltips carricil nn‘n and^iiii.s to iJn* iihiiiIuts 
givon against tlimr nanios , 


iJ!7S-7.T 

Men 

( inns 


'ir, 

:to 

IVi'siilont 

|-_Ml 

ill) 

S.ltlip.sUIl 

•Jl 

:5o 

Caf^ar 

l.'O 

■M\ 

Ann 

ion 

;{( 

Itnmbay 

111 

;io 

Massmulnul 

io;t 

;’)(! 

Iv 1. Mcrchani 

St 

;{o 

Unify 

71 

20- 

Antclo])(' 

'M 

:ii> 

l<i77- 

Plln'llix . 

uo 

iio 

iCxjM'ctati'in 

l>S 

20 

Lanraskr 

77) 

21 

lt(‘rk. ('astir 

SO 

21 

Kagio 

no 

21 

.lohanii;) 

no 

2t 

Williamson 

1*2(1 

;5(i 

Natliainc! 

lit 

■M\ 

Society 

111 

:oi 

Fahani 

70 

20 

Satnjisoii 

IJO 

::o 

Pre'iidout 

lot 

■M< 

(Jmeorne 

(>4 

20 

f/Oy. Subiei t 

s:{ 

21 

('a'snr 

no 

21 

* Uoiirt Pk 

, 2r»o, 

p. Hit 

' Uovu't Klv. 

, 2oo, 

}ip loT 


1 Sueeess 


.Men. 

|05 

(Ions 

20 

! (ieol'e(' 


liii 

2(i 

: I'leere 


llo 

20 

i I'.l'IIL' Mill 


105 

20 

i W lannioii 


Itn') 

20 

' Ann 


S5 

20 

1 l''.llc(i|| 


01 

Hi 

1 Society 


<10 

24 

1 N.ittinnicl 


00 

21 

i l'r('si(|ent 


no 

2(i 

Ka-le 


IIH 

2li 

Sampson 


120 

20 

CaMlc . 


loi; 

20 

.Inliaiuia 


100 

20 

Williamson 


no 

20 

‘ Lancaster 


00 

20 

1 1700-10^ 

'runs 

.Men 

(Imis. 

Slierliorne 

250 

.50 

22 

1 Wimlsoi- 

200 

10 

IS 

1 llc’stci' 

. 200 

00 

22 

1 UarLy 

. 4r)0 

oo 

20 

Uailimmfli 

. 440 

ss 

20 

Av< nlla 

. 200 

00 

22 

’riiisdewortti 

250 

50 

22 

iannion 

500 

loo 

20 

• lane I'ng. 

. ISO 

20 

10 

la4t<T Bk . V, 

50. Kec 

p '21. 

(iniiT, ( 

'. 1). 10. 




CHAl'TKK X 

AprKNuix A 

The List of Proliibitc^l Piece-jjoods of India takon from the MSS. 
volume, ('Ustoms 17, Vol. XXVIl. in the I’uhik: Record Office:— 


Alatehes. 

Dotties, blue. 

Nillas. 

Allcjars. 

l)yso<iksoy.s. 

I’allampores. 

IVniaseoes. 

Atlas ijold. 

Krnmertie.s, blue. 

„ silver. 

(ulU/,<‘. 

I’hotaes. 

Atclibaniues. 

(Hnyhams. 

lloinalls, cotton. 

llandannoes. 

ilandkerchiefs, chintz. 

„ silk. 

Hejutapauts. 

,, cotton. 

Sallampores, lilue. 

Urawls. 

„ silk. 

Sarries, ,>j|k. 

Hyrainpauts. blue. 

Haba.shes. 

Sastraeundies. 

Caheoe.s. blue. 

Herbal. 

SattniH. 

C-vlloAvapores. 

Kballah Gilies. 

Seersuckers. 

Oarradarnes. 

Kincobs. 

Silks. 

Chelloes. 

Kisscri-<ovs. 

Sooseys. 

Chintz. 

Tyjilla Ciilee.s. 

Stulls, Guinea. 

Chucklaes. 

Lonyees Herba. 

., India. 

Cloths, lon^;, blue. 

.\luj:i.m Sanies. 

Siiccotoons, blue. 

Coopees. 

Moonoos. 

TaiTaties. 

Cuttanees. 

Na\vjtiib\s. 

Tapseils. 

Cu.shtae.s. 

Nei'iuiepauts. 

Tepoys. 

Damask. 

Niceanees. 

ether articles. 


AlTliNDIX H 

A sketch of the Duties imposed upon Tea and Coffee. 

Years. 'I’ca. , CofTce. Act. 

1000-88 Oporcent. .0 per cent. (12 Car. IT, c. 4.) 

1089-94 5s. per Il». more i)i £.5 12s. mere per (1 \V. & M, c. 0.) 

lieu of the excise of 112 Ihs. 

2s, collectod before. i 

1092 5 per cent additional, 5 per cent ad- (4 W. & M., c. 6.) 

but the former duty ditioiial. Hut 
of 5s. per lb. was re- the former duty 
fjueed to fs. of i5 12s. was re¬ 

duced to £3 Os. 
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Years. 

th . 

^ <'ollee. 

1605 

d’hc duty of Is, jMT 

Tlie ew t. duty le- 


II). cojdimuBl on (ca 
itiijiorted from IIm' 
pla<-(' of its ^o-ow ll) : 

diu e<l to £2 His. 


i)Ut iiUTcascd *ti) 



2s. Oil iF imported 
fiom Holland 


15i09 

5 pel cent addilKuiid 

pel cent .ul- 
dltloiial. 

1703-4 

5percent addifloiiid 

5 per cent ;id- 
flitional. 

1704 

Is. p(‘r 11). fidditioiial 

1:2 ll^s p<l ewi. 


if impfuled tiom 
the jilan* of its 
jifow th . 2s (id per 
II). ailditional if iin- 
liorteil from llnl- 
liuul. 

addit loiial. 

1707 

These duties riiiule 
pcipelual l)y 


1712 

2s. per 11) addilioiiid 

Is per Ih. ad¬ 


if impoiteil fioiii 
the place of its 
;'roath: os pei Ih 
additional if im- 
ported fioni li<'l- 
land. 

ditional. 


Tlie total irross 

Tot.llero'-sdutles 


duties were 20 per 

weie 2(( pel cent 


eeni and 4s per Ih 

or iK't llS I.Ss 


ifimpf'i-tedfromlhe 

!)(l and tin pei 


plai'e of its irrow 1 h. 

!< (1 Ih Tlif'ie- 


hut lOs per ll>. il 

foie t'’0 Ihs 01 


imported from Ht)l 

tlnn w'oi111 had 


land. 

a tif'l dn(\ of 
t’.S iSs '.lit. for 
home eoiisiiin|i- 
tion and C5 Ms 

2<1. for exjiorla 
turn 

1723* 

4s. per 11). ad<htional 

2s additional ilut\ 


<luty converted into 

( on\ (“1 led into 


e.xeise or inland 

2s per Ih ex¬ 


duty. 

cise 

1745 

4s. excise reduced to 

Is. (id. per Ih. ex¬ 


Is. and all fUities re¬ 

cise on planta¬ 


placed hy 25 per 

tion eotlee. 

• 

cent on tlie price at 



the ('andle. 


1747 

5 per cent additional 

5 per cent ad- 


sub.sjdy. 

ilitionai. 


(Statutes of the Kealm, Vols. V-I^, 


I 

•(II A 7 W. A .M , e. 7 ) 


New Sul).‘'i(!\ 

<V " ftUl'Mflll ^ 

(:i .V 1 AlltX'. ( IS ; 

•i Aiiiif. f. r>(') 


(7 Aihh'. c 7 ) 
(10 Alltir..'. Ifi ) 


(10 (Ui> 1. (• 10 , 
IS (ill). II, (• l!(> ) 

(21 ((fo II. c. I ) 

{•21 (;»•(.. rr, c. 14 .) 

.} 
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Appbnuix C 

.1 rine of the Diilirs ftiijahlr on /. 

1000. 'I'Ik' Old .Subsidy <d 0 per cent on a valiiatidii of Is. 8d. per 11). 

1000. 'I'lip Old Impost ol 28 k pc'P 112 Ihs. over and above what is charged 

ill tlu! Hook of Jiatc.s (2 Wm ,<'.!) , 

1()92. 'I’ho New lm]»ost of .5 per cent. * 

1700 -1. 'I'ho one and two-thinl Subsidies- -Ti percent for both. 

1712. A new ini[)ost of Is. Od. ])er lb. lor liome con.sninplion, the duly 

to be paid by the biiyeis wlion taken out of llm warehouse. 

(8 Anne, e. 7, and bel ter 15k., XV, p. ti7 ) 

The gro.ss duty at tins tune was 2.‘<. ])er lb on ]H‘pper imported 
diieetly from the place of its grcmlli, but it was 2s. I5d. per lb. 
on |>cpper biought fiom places otfier tlian 11io.se of its immediate 
growth. 

1721. 'I'lie duty wa.s reduced to lid. jier Ib. for home consumption and 
2 d. foi e.xporlation. 

17-17. A further .7 pei emit dutv on tlie valuation of per Ih. (22 (leo. 
II. e. 2) 


AppKi\ni.\ 1) 

Mdhoil of cakitlaltiui the Dulles eharurd on Atuslin.s o/£UK) value 
at the Caiulk’. 

Allowance for 

Acts. (!ros.s duly. promjit ])ayment.. 

t s. <1. £ s d. £ s. d. 


Ol<l Subsidy 

5 (1 

0 

5 0 


Adflitional Duty 

2 10 

0 

7 3 

All these duties 

Did Tm[)o.st 

N(“W Su))si<ly 

20“;, 


1 5 0 
5 0 

according t<i tlie 
Book of Kates. 

Sulisifly . 

I 

4 

1 H 


1 Subsidy . . . . 

3 <) 

8 

3 4 



£37 10 

0 £ 

2 7 3 

£:i5 2 9' 

15 per cent on muslins 

£15 0 

0 

15 0 

£14 5 0* 

(Jro8.s price at the Candle 




100 U 0 

Allowanee to hiiyers 


.£0 

10 0 


Allowance to the Co. 



0 0 


1’he net duty of 15 per cent 

'liargeahle 



on the gro.ss prr 'C . 


. 14 

5 0 

20 15 t 


£73 n 0 


* Net duty. 

• The further net duty at the gross price at the Candle. 

. e 
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Ah £135 2s. !Kl. : £115 2.s. !hl. :; £7^1 Tw#: £1!) Os. 1 Id., the net duly on the 
reduced v^Iuc. • 

All duties o\('c}i|. 15 p('r cent iiic . £1!) 0 II 

'rhe 15 per cent IS .... U 5 0 

• The total duties to he paid . , . £33 5 11 

Therefore £33 ,5s. I Id uete (lie duties payalih' hy the propo.seil nietliod 
hfltjiy tlic Co.'s method only £27 12s JOd. were to h<‘ paid as follows ■ - • 
Net duties . , . £.35 2 It aei'ordinpf to the Hook of Kates 

Other duty and eliaij^e.^ 20 15 tt j on the eio.ss price. 

'I'otal dutK-s £01 17 0 

The.se to bo dediieted from 
the j^ross proe at lh(‘ 

Candle I'ivc tlie JtediMeii 

valiK- of . 3tS 2 3 

Therefoie as MiO . £35 2s tid •. £.3H 2s 3d . £13 7s. Hid. 

Net duty on re<!iiee<l price £13 7 Hi 
Net duly on tiroes price 14 5 (I 

Total to he paid hy the t'o. £27 12 10 


ArrKNDi.x K 

A view of the Dulieson ('huia wxre itveonliwi to the two welhoiis: 

Duties. (H'oss amount. 

Old Suhsidy . £7 Hi 0 I iiseouni fur jiroinpt iiayment - £2 7 <i 

Old 1 TO post . 20 0 0 Net iluties payalile . . 52 2 (i 

New iSuhsidv . 7 10 0 Discount and ('luir/ies . . 12 Hi 0 

3 ^Suhsidv * . 2 10 0 As £152 2s lid. : £.H7 His. . ; 

i2^'„l)v3 Anne 12 0 0 £52 2s, lid. : 29 I!l 7A 

|8ub.si<ly . 5 0 0 S7 10 0 

- 29 1!) 7.1 Diitie.s allowed. 

£5-1 K) 0 - 

* £57 HI 4A H(“duce<l value. 

Hut aeeordine to the Co. £H)0—£(il 12.s. 0d.--£35 7s. Od. is the reduced 
value on which dutie.s are eahulaled. * 

Duties payalile .* . . £2!) 19 7A 

• Duties paid hy the Co. . . 18 B 9J 
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AppendIx F 

Ditlii's CoUerk'd on Indian Imports. 

Year. 15 per cent on mualina. ImpostKiiKJonsilks. 


1700 

£88,0(>2 

£231,807 

1701 

10,313 

203,150 

1702 

50,727 

152.224 

1703 

30.01)7 

102,891 

1704 

17,771 

140,104 

170.7 

11,015 

130,003 

1700 

33,319 

147,057 

1707 

27,777 

102,300 

1708 

5S,024 

117,000 

1700 

7,248 

120,330 

1710 

30,028 

87,057 

1711 

20,837 

108,191 



Appendix (! 



51) Ycdra' 

Clidii of Tfii liici)in>’. 



ilovonvie Salt! Amount les.s 


Years. 

from 'I’e.!. 

di.scount. 

Duty 

1711 and 1712 

£83,723 

£232,008 

30 

1713-21 

1.301,113 

1,0.70,770 

82 

1722-23 

1,380.014 

003,007 

200 

1724-33 

2.0.72.387 

2,44.3.318 

84 

1734 44 

4,400.109 

3.480,218 

128 

1747^7 

871,418 

1,207.273 

09 

1748-59 

0,288,588 

8.38.1.784 

75 


(Moreau’s E.I. ((o.’s Records, p.‘ 8.) 
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Abstract of the yield of Itevemie from Oriental Goods. 


Years. 


1001-12 

£t),808 por vcar. 

1013-17 

10,2.70 

1018-25 

30.000 

102.749 

20.000 „ 

1007-74 

3.7.000 

1072-82 

.35,072 „ 

HiOt 

1,42,717 ,. 

1007^ 

122.701 . 

17.70-50 

900,000 „ 





REGISTER OF SHIPS 


•A Complete List oi Sliips that left England for the East 
Indies with their tonnage and destination from the 
establishment of the Indo-British Commerce to the 
year 1707. 

lvfro(Jucf(»ii R(')ii(ii/,-s few j»r(‘]iniin:irv <>1)S(‘rv;i(ions oji tlic. 
value of the list of ships and their tonnaj^e which has licen 
compilnJ for ihv jiisl Inn ■ m iho of ///<■ E / ('on/paiii/ an* 

absoluti'ly indispf'jis.ihlc The wliolr shipping list for 1<>7 years, 
from to 1707 jnclnsivo. has in\olve(| an iinnu'nsr aniounl of 
labour, but it is a niatirr of gn-at sa1isfaeli(tii that lh«' <ask is 
almost coniph‘te, Tln‘ Mariin' .lonrnals, Coiiit .Alinntrs. l/clter 
Books, an<l tin* ffoino Mist cllaneoijs Hrcoids at I he India Olliee 
have been jiresscd info service b>r finding out the names and 
tonnage of the various ships I hat sailed from Kngland lot he Kast 
Indies. Ycl tins slahuf toinoKir is’ hoi ithsoinlrlij rimi, hut a ti'l/iihlr 
approxinialiOH to the arhuil tuuonhi. 

A cursorv glance at ihe tonnage of tin' slops of the lirst and 
third voyages of th<‘ Coiniianv will shou what mighty diilerences 
exist in the figures given l>v Sir I )ud]ey Digges, t lie Court Minutes 
of the Companv, and the Mamie Keco’ds. Similarly, the leluniH 
given by Purrhas for some of tlm (sirly \oyages do not alwavs 
tally with those contained in some of tin* Companv's Kecords, as 
in the, case of JMaiiin Pmig's fle('t of lOK). \\ Inti fui ninouiU of 
ehiharru.sshicnl out’ has to innlrnio ir/icn one fnais liiffciciil ioiiiuuic 
.staledfor the saihc ship i» the diffimil or vmi the saniv nrords, as 
in the ease of the Palsiirair (HI25), the Poija} Mauf (KldO), the 
Cnspian {H>or)),llie Jf/r/ce(10‘i7),'the (KilS), and others. 

Such discr(‘pancies existing in the Company's own shipping 
become almost, confu.sjiig in tiu* case of freighted ships ' The 

^ The (liserepaiieies in (he tonnage of the same .shi[)s as slated in the 
Court Book -"w can be s«-rii at a glam e in the follow ing labl/:— 


■Shil). 

)’. itA 

l>. 1.57 

\\ 15!l 

Ijaneastor 

(70 

.5.50 

4.50 

Kaglc 

Tj.)- 

000 

.500 

Johanna . 

. 515 

000 

.550 

Williamson 


000 

5.50 

Nathaniel 

.550 

?i70 

000 

Koeicty . 

.550 

570 

000 


Thus it will b(‘ evident that diserepaiK ie.s are unavf^dable, l)ul (hey have 
been reduced to a minimum by a earefnl scrutiny of the available data, 

mf ' 
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same ship was chartered by the Company at dilerent tonnage in 
its various voyages to the East, and hence the varian'^e in the 
tonnage of the same ship is but natural. Sometimes the burden 
of a certain sliip sailing in a particular year could not be traced 
out; in such a case I liad to ado])t its tonnage as giv(m for the 
previous or subseciucnt voyages. Moreover, the tonnage of a few 
ships could not be traced at all. In such ciases I have assumed 
their tonnage on the basis of the information scattered here end 
there, and explicitly mentioned the fact against the names of 
those ships. It is perhaps needless to remind the reader that in 
spite of every effort to make the list of ships complete and 
authentic th(*re is a likelihood of omissions and mistakes in 
preparing it from the unpublished ret^ords of the Company; 
records, too, which have neither contents jjor indices. Fortunately 
more than one-half of the whole list could be confirmed from 
other ijnportant and independent sources. 

A synthesis of the evidence for the first period of fifty-seven 
years is as below 

Confirmed by Sir Dudley Diggos’ Trades Increa.so, published 
in lOlf). 

KilS-If). William Fo-ster's Letters Received, Vol. VI. 

1017-21. No corroboration. See references in the list. 

1022-34. Sain.sbury’s Calendars of State Pajiers, 1*1. Indies. 

1035--G7. (^implied from the printofl volumes of the JCnglish Factories and 
the Court Minutes by \Vm. Poster. No other corroboration 
See references for tonnage in the list iCself. 

So far as the remaining fifty years arc concerned the list could 
not be confirmed from any independent (^ollati'ral record for the 
years 1058'63. 

Since January, 1664, to March, 1669, the register of sliips with 
full details of their cargo<;s and tonnage has been [ircserved in the 
India Office as Home Miscellaneous, Vol. 15- I have invariably 
followed the Letter Books for the values of their cargoes and the 
IloiiKi Miscellaneous for the tonnage of the ships. The latter 
document is also important for riK^onling the pri('<‘8 of the various 
commodities bought by the Comimny for sending to tlie East 
Indies. 

There is yet another valuable document- -Court Book 25fr— 
which preserves the details of ships and exports from the year 
1667 to 1679. My list has, in the finst instance, been compiled from 
the Letter Books»and afterwards confirmed and supplem'mtcd 
from the above-mentioned record. Thus there is a moral certainty 
of the absolute correctness of the number of ships and their 
tonnage and the cargoes sent to the Indies from the year 1664 to 
1679 inclusive. 
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Tlu; siUH‘ri‘(litig*yoars prcsoiit diflicultj. Macgr(‘i;or Iuuh 
^ ivon a ttible of tlio nuinber of sliij)s and tlio annual cxportis sent 
to tlic East l)y the Company sim-e 1080 to 1701) inclusivi* Ho 
does not (piote his autliority for these ri'turns and InMice it is 
bn possible to go to his original source. I have mvarial)ly followed 
the Letter and Court Books for th<‘so years also, and am (juite 
unable to tally my returns with those of Maegregor. 1 have (pioted 
ifly*authority for every shij). its tonnage, and tlie cargo on it 
wherever the latter was available. Hence the disi»aritv in our 
returns more or less explains itself. For the six years from Ajiril, 
1685, to June, IGDI, tliere are availahle two “ lists of ships that 
left England for the East with the. value of their eargoes " in 
the Marine Reconls Misec'llaneous, Vo). JV. One. would naturally 
sujipose them to he comj)iet«‘ for the jicriod, Imt it is not t he case. 
Ifenee the Letter Books and Court Mimiti's had again to be relu'd 
U])on for these years. 

The task for the next nine years heeame comparatively easy hy 
the jiossession of a list of ships sent to the Indies from Novemher, 
1691, to January, !7(K), which was traced out hy me in the 
‘‘ England's Almanack ’ of 17)K). It (hx's not, however, give the 
tonnage of ships, nor their destination and vahu' of cargoes for 
the first six years. The usual records were again ]»r(“S.sed into 
service for tlu'se jxirposes. E.xeept for the four sliijis that 
liave hceii added to th(‘ ahove-mentioned list, it is otherwise 
complete. But the returns of this [a'Hod, too, do not<a)ineide with 
those of Maegregor. He is also at variance with the Company's 
statement for the three years from 1692 93 to lC91-95mad(’intlieir 
petition to the House of (Vmimons in Nove.mber, 1095. It is 
stated that the Company sent out to tJie Indi(‘S in 

S!ii|is. Diinlcn. 

6 :h3so 

1W):)-1H u 4,07:) 

. 1094-or) H :t,:{9o 

Cargo for three year-s -jL:t0G,2(i5, (Court Uk. 37, pp. 37, 42.) 

Maegrogor’s returns have anofhor serious defect. Tie does' not 
evidently include the ships sent out by the New E.l Com])any 
erected in 1698 by an Act of Parliament. This Comjiany with 
their^tffshoot of the “ Separate Traders ” were the legal succes¬ 
sors of tlie Old Company, and hence the sliiiis and cargoes sent by 
them ought to have been added to tliose despatched hy the latter. 
My list takes cognisance of all the slujis sen^ to the E. Indies 
and thus presents the Anglo-Indian trade in its true light. 
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Sepufdle Votj(ii/<’s. 


IGOI. l.st v()ya”<“, ('apt. •latiH's Laiua^U-r. '1\) Bantam—Aelioon. 
Dragon . . OlXMonx Danvi-r.s Jtcport on (ho Marino Records in 

tlu^ India (lllico: 7<Hi Ions, Marine Miac., 
I \ ; 10()(I Ions, I)i^g(*s. 

• • •{'«) .. r.(K)lons. Marine Misc., IV; 800 (on.s, Diggo^. 

Ascension . . 2(50 400 Diggi's. a ♦ 

Susan . 210 400 .. Di^gi's 

(lilt . . . 1.40 

I(i04. 2nd voyage, (^apt. Henry Middlcfon. 'I'o Bantam—Amboyna. 
Dragon . . OOO tons 

Hoclor . 400 

Ascension . . 2(50 .. 

Sosan . .210 ,, Lost near tlie <'a]io ol (iood Hope*. 

Sir I']. Miclicllmiun's ship.s—('.ijitain .lolin Davis. To Baiilam. 

^ • • • 210 tons Jjcdi.iid’s Naval History of England, p. 401. 

'I'lgcr’s Wliclp . loo Assumed. 

1(50(5 4i-d voyage, ('apt. Win. Keeling To Bantam. 

Dr.igon . . (500 tons 

(Am.sent . . loO 10.'') tons, .Maiine Misc, IV; 115 tons, 

I’lirclias, I, p. 221: 240 tons, Digges. 

• • tiOO ,, witli <'.ipt. .lolin Hawlvins for Surat. 

1(507. kli voyage, ('apt. Ale\. Sliarpoy. 

• • dOOtons (Digges) to Pnaman in Sumatra ; on 

Hie (o.i.o ot Blittany on homeward 
\'o\age in I'Viin.iiy, 1(51 I. 

Ascension . . 2(50 I'o .Sniat: ■'niiiL at (iuiid.wi near Surat. 

(.Maiine -loiirnals, \'ol. VII ) 

1(508 -0. .'ilh voyage, ('apt. David .Middleton. 'I'o Java and Banda. 
KxjiediHon . 2(50 tons 420 tons. Diggi's. 

1(510. (itli voy.ige, ('omrnatid(*r Sii Hy .Mnldleton. To Surat. 
Trade's liierea.se . 1204 tons Diggi's loootons, Biiielias, I, p. 247 ; 1100 
tons in other book,^. 

Peiipei'corn . 442 Digges. 250 Ions, Biirehas. 

Ihirlmg* . 1.50 ,, 00 tons, I’urehas. 

Samuel, pinnace . ISO .. laslmid's \aval Ihstoi y. ]>. 420. • 

Relief . . .50 .. Assumed. 

1(510 11. 7tK voyage, ('apt x\nt]ionv Jli|){)on. To ('oromandol Coast. 
Cilobe . . .527 tons Diggesj 

1010-11. 8th voyage, ('apt. .lohn Saris. 'I’o Aiabi.i, South Seas and Japan. 
Hector . . 800 tons Diggc.s. 

f^'lovc . . 527 „ ., p 

Thomas . . 442 ,, 

Interloping voyage, C.ipt. Sainind (.'astleton. 

Pearl . . . 200 ions. 

^ 50 to 00 tons according to ('oen on p. 4(54 of Jourdain. 

' M44 
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liil 1-12. •Otli voya^fp. Marlo^ko. To Surat. 


James 

. liOO tons 

I)|g;»es. ^ 

HiU- 

2. loth vovaj-c. Cap), 'riioinas He.st. To Surat 

Dragou 

. 700 tons 

1 

Hosiauder . 

. 213 


1011 1 

2. Iltli vovaj^e. Capl. Ralph WiImhi. ToSiirat. 

.SoloilKUl 

. too tons 

1 

im^l3. 12iii 

'oya;:(“. Cap! 

Chii.stnpliei Ni'ujmrt. 'To Dull. Ti'ceo and 



IhitUani. 

Expedition 

. 320 tons 

1 )iji;;es. 


First Joint Stock Voyages.--- I'd.'i 17. 



1(113 1 k 

Ooneord 

. 213tot).s 

l>iui!es. I'p It) 22, Capt llawlsins. 'I'o 



Ihuit.iin. 

domord 

. 230 .. 

1 h;.'p;eh. j) 31. 

Now Yi'ai's (dfl 

. S(.7 

DiL't'i'.s (1.50 (oii.s in .Maiiiie Mise . 1\’. p. 21. 

Mertlianl's lloj; 

533 .. 

400 .. 



.. 30() .. Ill la'diiird'sNaval llistiiry. 

Hector 

. SOI) .. 

500 .. in Maiine .Mi.se . JV. 

.Suliunon 

too .. 

300 



200 .. in ('oiirt r>l<. 3, p 1. 

The whole ile< 1 \ 

as under C.ipt N Downl’.n and vtas hound forSui'al 

UlU-Io. Kl 

■ct under Cap) Ihivul Midtileton. Hoiiiid toi Haiilani. 

Saiuaritiin . 

. -153 tons 

!)l;:j;e.s Cl. ('oUit UK 3. [ip M), 15, 03. 

Thomas 

. 342 


'riiomasine . 

13.3 .. 

Y3,300iii all aeie.seiit on these shiJ'S. 

Advice 

. Did tons 

Dijjces ( .ipt R \'ouaite Uoiind tor Banlaiii. 

Attendance 

. 100 .. 

iV>snined Taken h_\ the Diitdi. 

Drajjon 

. 700 .. 

l>i^iK<‘s C.ipt W’ni Kecliii<{ Round f<)r 



.Sill at. 

liion . 

. :wii .. 


I'epj>ercorn 

. 342 


Kxpeditnui 

. 320 


Lannerett . 

. 200 .. 

Court Rk 3. p 13t), Comt Rk. 5, 



P 313 

Speedwell . 

? 


defence 

. 400 

C.ipt. S. Castleton. Bound for 



ikintain 

('love 

. .527 .. 



101.5-111. 

Capt, Reiijanmi •Jose])li. y 

C3iarlcs 

. 1(H)0 tons 

Coint Rjv, 3, pp. 4S0..57S. Round for Surat. 

Unicorn 

. 700 .. 

,, ,, 

.James 

. liOO ., 


Globe 

. .527 .. 


Swan* ^ 

. 40(1 

Rantam. 

Rose, pinnace 

. 140 

.. .1 • 

Hosiander . 

. 213 

('ourt Rk. 5, }). 3R} 


* Sir T. Roe states the toiuiaf'o to be fifM), 500,^300 aiul 200 tons, 
respectively, (or the four ships. (Embassy, p. 34.) 
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Hope . . 53!} tons r)igf'e.s. .('apt. (’hristuj'licr Newport. Bound 

^>r nanlain. 

Hound* . . 250 Assumed. 


H)l()-J7. 
James Jtoyal 

Anne 

New >’(“ar’.s (Jilt 

Bull . 

Bee . 


(-!apt. Martin Bring. Bound for .Suial and Bantam. 

. 1000 tons To Suiat under Alex. Child (Burehaa, .T, 

p. 000. 

. 700 Faet.Ree.Smal.l,]) i()2. Digges.OOOtons; 

.same by Ma<-pli<“rson and lianas. 

. 700 ,, (ourt Bk. 4, p. 45(i; 800 tons by Mac- 

{iherson and llairis. 

. 400 

. 150 l’urelia.s, I, p. IVM ; l<\,.ster’s lattei's, VI, 

]). xln. 


Second Joint Stock Voyages 


1017-18. 

(Commander Sir Tlu>ma.s Dale Bound for Bantam. 

(Jlobe 

. 527 tons 

Court Bk. 4, pp 29-:{0, 120 for this flee 

Hun . 

. 700 .. 

Stated value tIO.OOO against Ct.OOO lor 



Lion ot 380 toii.s (Home Mi.se., 3ik p I 



Lost. 

Clove 

. 527 „ 


iVppereorn 

. 342 .. 


Defence* 

. 400 .. 


Di.seoverv . 

. 500 


Unicorn 

. 700 „ 


Ham.son* 

. 000 

Assumed. 

Moon 

. 000 

Stated value t(i,000. (Home Misc.. 



p. 158) J.ost 

Flour 

. 200 

Assumed. 

Hhips markeil 

with an a.steiisk were taken by the Dulch. 

1018 iO. 

('apt. Rol). 

}fmn(‘r .s Fleet to .Malabar and Bantam :— 

Dragon 

. 000 tuns 


Kxpedition 

. 2S0 

Purclias, I, j). 48S. 

Ivion . 

. :iso .. 


Anne Jloval 

. 750 

(Calendar. Ill, j) 558. 

Bull . ■ . 

. 400 .. 

(Jalendar, 11, p. 287. 

Rose 

. 140 • „ 


Dragon's Claw 

. 100 .. 

Assumed. 

Lion’s Claw’ 

. 200 

Assumed. 

HU 9-20. Cant 

.1. Bitkell's IfliTt. ,Sop Ciiurl Jik. 1, p. 254 , C'uicnda]', 



pp. 175, 245. 

Charlea 

. 1000 tons 

To Surat. 

Diamond . 

. 300 „ 

Court Bk. 4, p. ;}0(i 

Ruby 

. 700 


Supply 

. 100 .. 

A,s,snmetl. „ 

Elizabeth . 

. 978 „ 

To Bantam. 

Palsgrave . 

. 1083 .. 


Hope 

. 53.3 „ 


Star . 

. ^'250 

Marine Misc., IV^ „ 
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Royal Kxcifiinge . 700 tons Calctular, IF. p. 40. 

800 Roc Surat. |). 102. 

WliUe Bear . 900 .. 11 it was tlic (tld sliip Ixmght fiutn the iin\y 

* • SCO F/cili.inr.s Naval lli''tor\. p 994. 

900 (‘akiuiar, II, p. 4S9! 

Oenlatir . . joo .. Assumed. 

• 

16JU*'2l. ('apt. Andrew Sliilirng'.'- l''le(‘( t(] Sntal .ind 1‘ersiii ' Sn- Mniino 


London 

Journal N<>. 3o , I'liivlias, 1, p, 723. 

KOO tons 

Hart 

500 .. 

Roebuck 

300 

Eagle 

2.H0 .. 

(.rod.speed . 

.711 .. 

-Jonas 

1021. (',.p( .Inin, Weddell'.s Fleet . - 

. 700 tons 

Dolphin 

. .700 Court Bk. 7, p 230. 

Whale 

700 .. Icsfimaled. Lost. 

Lion . 

3S0 l/ost. 

Lesser .Fame.s 

Capt. W.dter Rennet'.-. Fleid — 

. .700 toms 

Anne Royal 

. 700 ., ivost. 

Fortune 

. 200 

Trial 

.700 . Conit B.k 5. pp. 27. .So. l.n.st 

Rose 

- 100 .. 

Ridiard 

. 20 .. 


1022. C.ipt..).din Hall. 


Bles.sing 

700 Ions Court R 

1 , r., ii|,. i4,s, sol 

Discovery 

500 .. 

Uehirnialion 

40(> .. 



1023.' SeeCoujI Ilk. f), pp. 31»,S. j:H ; Kng. I'aelnncH, Vol 1022-23, ]t 200 
Hart . 300 tuns 'rnSniat. 

Abigail 1.70 To Ranlam. 

Roobuok . 30(> 

1021 . 

Royal .Fames . 1000 tons ( oiut Rk. 0, p, 430 
Jonas . . 700 .. Bnolhby. 

Eagle . . 400 . 

Star . . 2.70 .. .\l,iitin \lisc., I\’. 

3.70 I'big. I’a(‘, \’ol. 1024 20, x\Mv. 

Spy • loo AssnuH’d. • 

Senut . . loo 

^ Maegregor say.s Hint Slnlling sailed in 1019. It, was Eeb , 1020. 

* Eight sliip.s were jiroposed lo be .sent this \ear to^nrat and Bantam 
(Court Bk. 4, p. 413.) 

Z i 
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“1025. ^ 

Ship. 

Tonnage. Reference. Dest'nation. 

Palsgrave 

. 1US3 

Court Bk. -1, p. 254. Surat. 

800 

-Marino Mi.se., fV. 

!)o]|i]iin . 

. 500 

Surat. 

Lion 

. 380 

Burnt by the Portuguese. 

Falcon 

. 500 

{-alendar, IV, p. Ol-i. Surat A Bantam, 

Swallow . 

. 100 

('alendar, 111, Banlam. 

fiondon . 

. 800 

1020, 

Discovery 

. .500 

(Idcndar, IV, p. 043. Surat. 

William . 

. 700 

BIc.ssing 

. 700 


Morris 

. -too 

Lost. Homt' Misc., 30, p. 158. „ 

(3iristoph(*r 

. 300 

A.ssumed. ,, 

Exciiaiige 

. 700 

,, 

Kxpedition 

. 200 

Bootliby. ‘ 

1027. 

Mary Royal 

. 800 

.Marine Mise., 1\'. Persia & Bantam. 

Hart 

. .500 

Surat A Bantam. 

Star 

. 250 

,, Persia. 

Hopewell 

. 2-10 

Bruton - „ „ 

Refuge . 

. 150 

Assumed „ 

Seoul, j)iiina<' 

loo 

M 1. f> 

Speedwell 

. 150 

1028 3 

.lonas 

. 800 


Dove 

. 300 

xVssumed. 

Kxpedilioti 

. 200 

Mamie J , No, .50. 

Liltlc James 

. 200 

Court Bk. 15, p. 14. It tvas a 
pri/(‘ shij) 

1020. 

(Jiarles . 

. 700 

Cal'Ildar, p. 043. Sur,at. 

Discovery 

. .500 

,, and .Marine J . No. 52 ,, 

Refortimlion 

. .500 

,, ,, 

SainiK'l . 

. 300 

Ledi.ird'sNava] History, p 450. ,, 

London . 

. ooo 

Calemlar, I\', p. 043. Bantam. 

1030. 


Ships (if the 2n<l and 3i'(l voyages to Persia:— 

.fames Royal 

. 1000 

ManiH'.l., No. 55 ; ('ourt Bk. 13, 
p. 117. 

William . 

. 700 


Mary R.oyal 

. 800 

Marine Misc., IV, doc. 17 ; Court 

Bk. 18. p. 233. 


* A lirief Discov'ery of Ma(i!\sascar. by Kioharcl Boothby, fjondon, 1G44. 
’ ^ News from t!ie filast indics ; or a Voyage to Bengallo, by Wm. Bruton. 

London. 1032. 

® Two ships of the Karl of Warwick have to be added. The Co.’s President 
and Factors at .Sutfat were imprisoned in 1028 for robberies committed by 
these ships. 
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Tonnage. Reforpnci?. 

m 

Destination. 

Star . • 

. 250 

Marine Miso., T\’,doc. 17; Court 

« 

Dove 

. 150 

Bk. IS, p. 233. 

Joint Stock Slnp. 

Pirate Quail’s ship. Court Bk. 

Ma.sulipatam. 

Surat & Piusia. 

^eahonse 

. 150 


TJIi^sing 

Kxeluingc 

. 700 

4, p. 521. , 

1631. 

Surat I'i: Persia. 

. 700 


»* .• 

SiK!e(lw«‘ll 

. 200 



Hopewell 

. 240 


.. .» 

Palsgrave 

. 1083 


Surat. 

liOiuloii . 

. 800 


Paiitani. 

Pearl . 

. 250 

Calendar, V, p. 283. 

Ma.Huli|mtani: 

•Jewell 

. 250 


Pantain. 

Charles . 

. 700 


Surat. 

Jonas 

. 800 



Dolphin . 

. 300 

('ourt lik. 22, p. 26. 

,, 

Hart 

. .500 



Swallow 

. 100 



Jiitelligence 

. 100 


,, 

Swan 

. 400 

1632. 

Court Uk. 12, p. lot. 

MaHulipatam. 

Comfort 

. 200 

1633. 

('onrl PK. 15, p. U2. 

Surat, * 

Palsgrave 

. I0K3 

\Vrecked Court Hk. 16, pp. 

,, 

Discovery 

. .500 

215, 246. 


Reformation 

. 400 


Pantam. 

Jewell 

. 250 

Letter Pk. 1, p. 130. 

Coromandelt'oast. 

Expedition 

. 260 

1634. 

Court Pk. 15, p. 14. 

Bantam. 

London . 

. 80(» 


Surat. 

Ble.ssing 

. 700 


,, 

Hopewell 

. 240 


„ 

Consolation 

. 170 

Court Pk. 15. p 142. 

.lainbeo. 

('oruster* . 

. 2(K) 

1635.> 

Assumed. 

Pantam 

William . 

. 700 


Surat. 

Cri-spian . 

. 400 

Court Pk 15, p. 100. 



500 

13. p. 4.5. 

„ * 

Swan 

. 400 

„ 13, p! 104. 

(Viromandel. 


in:}!). 


Mary 

. 800 Court Pk. 16, p. 129. 

, Surat. 

Hart 

. 500 

Bantam. 


The tonnage of English sliijis given in Dutch Records, B. 11, 

* The Co.’s Factors were im])ris()ne(l at Surat for piracies committed by 
the two ships of Cobb and Ayres m 1635. 
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Vol. Ill, docs. 106 and 11.^, i.» generally halt of tliat stated 
in the Hnglish Company’s Itecords. Tlie reader shoald not be 
misled by the Dutch figures. Some e.'iample.s are given below:— 


Ships. Tonnage. , Sliips. 

I'onnage. 

iVar! 

. 175 

Malta 

. 400 

I'alsgrave 

400 

Hart 

. 300 

Jleforraation . 

200 

Thomas 

. 100 

London . 

400 

Eagle . 

. 100 

Hopewell 

75 

Speedwell 

. 80 

Expedition 

125 

I’rovidcncp 

. 50 

William 

350 

Sviin 

. 150 

Crispiun . 

200 

Dihcovery 

. 300 

Great tJanic.s 

450 

Conilort . 

. 100 

Exchange 

400 

Hh'ssing . 

. 400 

Dolpliin . 

250 



Ship. 'J’onnago. 

References. 

Destination. 

Advice . , 350 

t'omt 

15k. 20. p. 44 I. 

Cot'omande] and 




J5anlam. 

500 

,, 

22. p 113. 


Eagle . . (!00 


10, ]). 220 : Marine 

Surat. 



Mise., 1\', doc. 23.- 


.lonas . . 500 


10. 1.50. 

- 

Giscoverv ■ 500 


1038. 




Surat. 

Jewel '. . 25(1 

Lost, on the sea. 

Bantuin. 



Hi30. 


Loiulon . . 800 

('oiirt. 

15k. IS, p. 310. 

Surat. 

Keforniation . 400 



Bantam and 




.Masiilijmlam. 

AVilhain . . 700 



Bantam. 

Hojiewell . 240 



(.'oroinandcl and 




j5antam. 

Advice . . 350 



Bnniam. 



1040. 


J51e.s.sing . . “00 

Coiiit 15k 10, p 173. 

Bantam. 

Jonas . . 500 

l..os( « 

n Hic .sea. 


Swan . 400 




(•lesar . . 400 

Court 

Bk. Is. i>p. .55, 72. 


, 

Freigliled ship, 


Crispian . 500 

Court 

Bk. 17, pp. 130. 150. 

Sural. 



1041. 


Mary . - 000 

J'ao. Jlee. Mise., 12, i). 30. 

Bantam. 

Discovery . .?(H) 

(.'oiirt 

15k. 17. p. 300; Court 

Surat, t- 


. J!k. 

18, p. 233. 


London . . 800 




William . . 700 



Bantam. 

Hopewell . i^50 

Marine Mise., IV. 

Coromandel. 

Jlefonnation . 400 

Court Hk. 17, p. 300. 






J.IST ()1''*SJ111‘8 


.‘Jll 


‘^nip. • 

'I’oiina^ic. lU'fenMU (‘s. 

• De.stimition. 

Blessm^r , 

. 700 


Ihiiilani. 

Ulysso.s . 

. ;{.')0 

1 oiii t Bk I s. 11 . 127. 

• Aleppo M«‘i t. 

. loo 

. tl:!. 

Suial. 

Cnspiau 

. "lOO 

1013. 


l>ol|)liiii . 
imiil 

. ;»)o 

. 300 

(’(•ml Bk. Is. jip. 2(i3. 200. 

IS, pp 203, 271. 

Suiat 

kSoadow er 

. ISO 

IS, p 231 


Hart 

. 2JO 

IS. pp. 210. 211. 

< 'uiuinandel 



272. 27S. 


Kiidoavoiir 

400 



Mary . 

. sou 

lOU. 

Banlaiii. 

Wiiliain , 

. «;r)0 

iMe Mi.m- , 12, ], ill, A 

Banl.im 



new '.^liip 


Blesaiii" 

. 200 

l''l.r lie<. Ml,,., 12. p. 91. A 


.[o!m 


lll-u -.lllp 


. r»i II1 

< 'oiir ( Bk 1 0, p 1 .'■(O. 

Siirut. 

< 'nspiaii 

.^)00 

1045 


Kaiile . 

100 

< unit Bk 21, p 5S. 


i'alcoii . 

r»(io 


f-aiineret. 

. 100 



Mai-y 

. soil 

look 

Banlaiii. 

Auiclope 

;!.'')0 

Mai'llic \liM' . 1 \’. dm* 21. 

Surat. 

(freyliouiul 

400 

Ik'' lii't name u.m Swan 


Holplnn . 

300 



William . 

. 700 


Bant.ini 

lUyssc's 

330 

< 'um t Bk. 22. pp 2 1. 32. 


Kiiclyiiiion 

. 300 

23. p 74. 


M.u'v 

soo 

1017 

Itanlain 

Hiigli- 

400 


Surat. 

Blessinp 

200 



Farouell 

. 140 

(unit Bk 20, p 27. 

< 'uiuinandel. 



1048. 


Dolphin . 

. 300 

CuiiiL Bk 22. p 20 

Goiomandel. 

Boiiitrt 

. 400 

IS, pj) 202, 200. 


Advice . 

300 

22. p. :i7. 

B.intam. 

William . 

700 

23, p 4. 


Kiulymioii 

, 300 

i.-l. p7l 


Aleppo Molt. . 

400 

22.*p. 113 

Surat. 

Golden I'lococ , 

5r>o 

22. ]. 24. but 450 




tuns III ('uui t Bk. 23. p. 74. 


Greyhound 

400 

1010 . • 

Curomaiidel. 

Ruth 

400 1 

I'unit Bk 22, p SO. , 

Bantam. 

Anne 

300 

2l.p. 03. 

,, 

Eagle 

400 


Surat. 


> A ship was proposed to be sent for llomhny, ((’ofirt Jik. 18, p, 234.) 
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LIST OF SHIPS 

• llifJO. 


Ship. 

Tonnage. References. 

DeslinaUon 

E. I. Mcrt'hant 

330 

Court Bk. 23, p. 74, but 350 on 
p. 358. 

Bantam. 

Advice . 

. .WO 

Court Bk. 22. ]). 113,'but 350 in 
' Court Bk. 23, p. 74. 


Wiliiain . 

700 



(1. Fleece 

fi.'iO 



Love 

450 

Court Bk. 23, p. 74, l>ut 400 in 
Court Bk. 20, p. 444. 

kSurat. • 

Aleppo Mert. 

400 



Lioness . 

3.50 

('ouri lik. 22. p. 113. 

(N)roniandel. 

Bonito . 

4t)0 

„ 22, pp. 19, 32. 


Supply' 

■2.50 

Marine Misc., I\^ doc. 22. 

,, 

Asaada Mert. 

250 

Assumed. 

n;.5i. 

Madagascar. 

Eagle 

1)00 

Marine .Misc , IV; but .500 in 
Court Jlk. 23, p. 4(>3. 

yiirat. 

Blessing . 

. 200 


Anne 

.300 

Court Bk. 21, p. (>3. 

Bantam. 

Welcome 

240 

.. 23, p. 14. 

Assada. 

Kecovery 


I’ermission ship. 

10.52. 

” 

Sinirna Mert. 

. 4.50 

Court Bk. 23, p. 74. 

.Surat. 

E. 1. .Merchant 

300 


Bantam. 

Roebuck 

2.50 

but 350 in 
Court Bk. 22, p. 32. 


Love 

4.50 

Court Bk. 23, p 74, but 100 on 
p. 358. 

1053. 

Coromandel. 

Dove 

1.50 


Surat. 

Welcome 

. 240 

10.54. 

” 

Eagle 

500 


Surat. 

Katherine 

200 

Coint Bk. 23, p. 23!*. 

Coromandel. 

E. 1. Merchant 

3.50 

„ 23, p. 4.5,S 

1055. 

Bantam. 

Three Brothers 

200 

Court Bk. 24, p, 13. 

lOOtk 

(’oromandc). 

William . 

. 450 

Court Bk. 23! P- 358. 

Bantam. 

Endymion 

. 300 

„ 23, p. 74. 

,, 

Eagle 

. .500 


Surat. 


' 

1057. 

1 


i\()nc was sent by the Company. 


* Supply was the first Indian-built ship that went to England. (Court 

Bk, 20, p, M9.) ' 




LIST 014 SHIPS 


of ihc (^ouMccii Co/iipuin/. 

• n;35. * 

Ship. Toliiiagr. Jvi-lci'ciU'cs. 


ifragon . 


Fo^tt'r's Court .Mni.. \’u! 0:5.5 :50. pp .‘to. llto ; 



• Court bk. 'lO. |ip 22S 20. 

Sun . , . 


Katherine 



lifentlicr . 

_ 


ifnfte 



Discovery 



Samaritan 

250 


Itocbuck 

lot) 

llktO. 

William . 


I'iiig I'ac.. \ ol 10:57 11, \-vi. 

Talbot 



Thomasine 


1(>40 11. 

Paradox . 


Fa.' lire Misc,, IJ, 147. 

William . 



'riiomas & .lohn 



Sun 

- 


Jaivalty . 



Unity 

700 


Hester . 

700 


James 

700 

lOtl 12 

Boiiiisperancc' . 

700 

l‘'.ng Fac , \’ol Ii)l2 1.5 pji 20,20 

Bonadventure . 

700 

Hamjiton Mert. 

700 

n;i.5. 

James 


Fng. t'ac , \’ol hil2 t.5, .wn. 

Lioness . 


.. .. 

Friendship 


,, \'ol. |i)i(i r»o, p. pio. 


Pnmic Sl/ips fioni llif)! (<> 1(157. 

Allum Frigate. IVrsiun M< i(. FAjK'<litioii. Fni ndf'liii’. 

Jonathan. Constanlin Alert J^u luinl A' Maitlia. Soik-Iv. 

Hopeful. Williani & .lolin. Two Sister:'. J)(‘lhn', 

Benjamin. Advent me ]^)se. \’tne. 

Mayflower. llcformation. Aleppo Merl. \'irgin. 

Constantin. Mert. Lion. Loyally. (iood Hope. 

Goodwill. Feter A .lane. ^ K. I. .Merelunit.# Taive 

Smyrna Mert. Afnean ^'Ilgat^‘. John iV'rhonias. OhveHianeh. 
Greyhound. Coa.st Ktigale. Little J'lagU'. Marigold. 

During this period of open trade there were probably sent out 
many more vessels of wliieli no traei^ occurs in the Hecords. Kng. 
Fac.,VoI. I65‘LfJ0, p]). PI, 77, 117, 15K TT i;m .*17; Letter-!^-. 
I, p. 365;!!, pp. 143. 151. 

We learn from the Duteh Hecords, H II, (l^c. 137, that in 1()55 
thirteen private vessels were to sail between Guinea and India. 
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MaVi lo * 


lief, for T^xpiirts. 

.Sliiji. 'roiinagc 

Destinaliftii, 

Money. 

Ciooda. 

L. Hk. il,p. 226 

'I'riiroe 

270 

(Inmeait Coast 

£ None £11,701 

„ 251) 

Hnrbadoe.'. M. 

240 

1 


0,001 

27S 

!'). 1. Mi-r^liant 

4t»0 

Coast 

. (>,0tl0 

7.010 

27S 

<'oiH’iiid 

300 

Coa.sf,i<; IVr.sia 

6.776 

8.319 

•27S 

Snm tia M 

170 

Coast A Hay 

t»,!>!l2 

12,262 

.. 266-07 

Hlaekinoic 

210 

(.Oniiea Sural 


8,423 

t, 310 

Casdel-’t. 210 

1660 lil 

,, Hanlam''* 

7,380 

L. Bk. 11, |). 20.7 

I'kigk' 

.700 

Sill.'it 

7,.S2S 

12,302 

(). Hk. 21. p. 227 

IvK liai'il \ 

Manila 

1.70 

- 

6.372 

10,713 


.Anii'rii'aii 

22.7 


3.1*83 

.7,308 

L. Hk. iM. p k; 

Constiit M 

too 


10.314 

30,027 

11.1)32.7 

K .lames A- ll \ 

too 

Cinnca A Coa.sl 

None 

10.4.78 

.. 31S 

Howt-ii hug 

170 



1,722 

.. JII,p. 14 

Hoy. ('liar l.'.s 

.700 



1,7,780 

6i 

I'oroiialioii 

too 



16..767 

If. j).364 

Di.^eoM'iy 

.700 

( 'oast 

21,367 

23.700 

., m.]). !> 

('oa.st l'’iig 

270 


23.SS7 

30.290 

ll.p.317 

lie.slor.dioti 

too 

Hant.uii 

4,000 

.7,930 

3.70 

Afuean 

210 


8.000 

K.130 

.. 111,}). s 

liOVal 

■170 


10.000 

10,629 

26 

Hotnloi) 

too 


1,000 

♦>.780 


Sural Kiig 1.70 

1661 -62. 

Nottr 

iced 

L Hk in.p S.7 

Mangold 

200 

H.iiitani 

10,000 

10.431 

137 

Slarling \d\. 

200*’ 


S.(*00 

8.379 

S6 

(iood Hope 

2 oo* 

('oast. 

20,000 

2.7,721 

07 

x\la<lras 'let t 

2.70 


2(*.U6 

23.009 

1.72 

(it'oi'ge iV 

Martha 

300* Cuinea i' Cruist 

None 

2,776 

171 

Anieneaii 

22.7 



34 

117 

Jdrliaid iV 
.Marllia 

■170 

Surat 

20.237 

.3.7,266 

IIH 

Converline 

210 


8,400 

10,763 

., 118 

J^ose 

170* 


.7.000 

7,000 

., 118 

Dunkirk 1.7<l* .. 

|6()2-63. 

7,000 

5,000 

L. Hk.*IIl,p.l8.7 

K I. xMereliant 

.400 

Coast 

23,036) 

28.343 

228 

Hov. KaDierinc 

380 


10,804 

24.654 

.. 100 

Castle Frig. 

240 

tiuinea & Coast 

Nottraeed, 

„ 241 

C«iast Frig 

250 

Hantani 

* 8.000 

0,431 

„ .. 210 

Constant. Mert. 

430 


10,000 

10,760 

2.7.7 

Loy. Merchant 

,720 

Surat • 

25.047 

41,071 

''5.7 

African 

240 


14,436 

23,172 


1 £fl),0()0 or £12,000 in gold to be laden on her for tho Coaat (L. Hk. IT, 
p. 256). t ^' 

® £10.000 or £12,000 in goM lo lio laden on her for JSurat (L. Kk. IT, 
pp. 266-67). 

® £.3,000 m gold to bo laden on her for Jbintani (1* Hk II, p. 310). 

* Tho tonnage, of ships with asterisks is a-fsnmcd. 
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LIST 0¥ SHirS 




10#3-(i4. , ' 



Uof. for Exports. 

>Sliip. Tonnage. Destination. 

Monej* 

Goods. 

h. Bk.IlI,p.2bU 

Jtoyal Oak 

400* Bantam 

£12,000 

£12,736 

M „ 3<)8 

llichard & M. 

400 

12,000 

12,827 

„ 31^ 

Ainciican 

225 Guiifca Afri<-an Coast fordis- 



covery of trade 

• 

„ „ 329 

Marigold 

200 Guinea^Coast 

10:514 

10.5141 

„ 357 

Kebocca 

200 ('oast 

I^ot found 11,90B 

„ 3<)1 

Coronation 

400 Bay 



„ ,.389-90 

Hap])y Kntrancc240 Coast 

13.970 

17,262 

M >. 

Morning .Star 

200 

13.951 

17,146 

M .. M 

Koy. Cbarlqs 

5.50 Smut 

18,209 

38,381 

” 

London 

400 „ & Mocha 

1(},892 

32,749 


1004-05. 



„ 430,515 

Constan. Mcrt. 

300 Bantam 

1,000 

1,495 


,, ,, 

Coast 

9,384 

14,204 

..140-41 

Greyhound 

280 

11,001 

16,249 

„ 457 

American 

■22n Hugiy 

2,745 

6,476 

„ .. 470 

African 

240 Surat 

None 

10,604 

» M 470 

St Gc'orgc 

230 


5,983 


1005-()0. 



L. lik. rTr,p.5l5 

Dorca.s 

75 llugly 

1,2.30 

2,789 

„• IV. p. 5 

(^instant. Mort. 

400 Coa.st 

0,384 

14,204 

” - 

Jteturn 

370 Surat 

(i,388 

20,615 


1000-07. 



L. Hk. IV.p. 43 

CharlcM 

140 St. Helena & 

1,000 

3,967 



Surat 




E-igIc 

500 Guinea 

For bringing 


Barbados Mcrt. 

240 

back the Co.’s 




remain.s there 


H>07-0S. 



J.. Hk. rV. p. 101 

Bantam Pink 

120 Surat 

2,425 

8.181 

147 

Return 

380 

13,074 

29,102 

M 147 

t'on.stant. Mert. 

400 

12,914 

28,551 

.. 147 

Rebecca 

200 

5.171 

14.643 

C. Hk. 25,/, p.42 

Roy. Katherine 

380 (’oast & Bay 

13,000 

13,000 

L. Hk.lV,p. Ill 

Loy. Merchant 

520 ., ‘ 

17.783 

23,850 

„ ., 112 

Blackmoro 

240 

8,245 

11,082 


Rainbow 

:\80 

12,985 

17,220 

, ,, 

Madras Mcrt. 

250 „ ,. 

8,044 

8,788 


Ibiicornr 

330 

11.360 

15,258 

(’.11^2.50 

JjOv. Subject 

50() „ Bantam 

24.783 

31,736 

LBk.lV,pp.!30 31 HiclmrdA'M. 

400 Bantam 

5.000 

e 5,457 

iv^*’ 

Coast Erig.afc 

250 

3.000 

3,079 


Londoif 

400 

5.000 

6,506 


^ Gold to be lado^i on her not mentioned; here the whole cargo has been 
taken to be sent in money to the (loast. 







r.is'r 

()♦' SIlll'S 


;U7 



^008*09 




Rof for 

Slu]>. 'i 

(innate 

l)e.''tin.ili(>n. 

Munc\. 

(lunds. 

L. l!k. I\'. p. 1»5 

i'nij 

240 

Coast 

£17.475 

£19.757 


.41(1111111:; Sl.ir 

200 


12.175 

M,244 

„ I!>K 


400 


*21.750 

30,110 

* 201 

.Iclin A' M.ulliii 300 

,, • 

ll),i 10 

22,507 

.. 201 

< 'rovvin' 

250 


1-4.175 

10,752 

. „ .. :;;ii 

S:unpM)n 

3 40 

Siiial 

S.221 

30.395 

•1, 231 

Bono B,n Mci 

.30(1 


0,050 

24,238 

231 

Hintipliri-\’A 

320 


0.171 

21,115 







2J4 

-loliii A 

425 

Bjintani 

13.000 

13,198 







„ 2.?.) 

Loildoll 

100 


<(,.500 

10.003 



IniiO -70 




Iv. Kk. IV. p.2!l3 

JlclUMl 

340 

Colt A 

20.020 

29,224 

0. Ilk. 25(7, j). 57 

Biiltllmw 

3,so 


33 .500 

30.770 


CiKi't. Kii'.; 

2 SO 


1S,391 

21,975 


Z;mt l''nL* 

iso 


15 273 

17.283 


Mcdllci IJKII.III 

M 210 


l.s.osn 

19.8.59 


1 tiipp\ iMifr.iMi (• 200 


2ILS03 

20,.529 

L lik.lWiip 32)>-21 ^nhu 

I 4.50 

Sill,it 

IO.022 

28.890 

V. Bk.25<7.p. f.O 


3.50 


S,3S3 

21,092 


Bcrkl<'\ <'a't. 

500 


lo.ooo 

32.940 


I']\pctim<'t0 

20(1 


0.4S5 

1(4.030 

L. Hk.rv.p 343 

|y(t\ Mill Ii.iri 

.5.50 

Bantam 

1 1.000 

1 1 .,587 


Antic 

150 


s.ono 

9,072 


<'cnstiitit ■'Ici 

300 


n.ooo 

0.471 


Bcltccca 

250 


.5.000 

5,000 



1070-71 




L. Uk.JV. p.350 

(O'cslioiitid 

270 

Bantam 

BMiOO 

10,14.3 


Ann 

300 


12,510 

12,510 

„ 412 

Athanco 

220 


2,000 

5..343 

.,•410-17 

•111 A Miiti'arc 

425 


7,075 

7.394 


Sati'l.icinni 

400 


0,075 

0.108 


•In A .Manila 

300 


.5.0.50 

0,293 


(’nil V 

300 


5,050 

0.272 

f. Bk. ■25>i 

('roM no 

2.30 


f Not \ 

.5,0.50 


l''lviiii; I'.'iiidc 

120 


1 mven f 

475 


lIiiiL'otno 

300 



3,700 

L. Bk. IV. pii. 

Sam [isnn 

300 

Coiist A. 15a V 

27.821 

33,480 

380-90 







K 1 Mcrdnin 

*300 


• 27.780 

31,047 


Ifnniphrt'v fc 

340 


24.170 

28,381 


VAv/.. 


♦ 




Kiiinpi'an Moit. 3S0 

,, 

20,804 

30.720 


Bumliav Mcrf 

370 

.. ., 

2.5.409 

32,741 

„ 431-32 

London 

400 

Sural 

3.302 

ly^ 

C. ■Bk.2.5f/,p.7H 

l‘li(vm\ 

3S0 


4.425 

19.0.15 


Massinj'l'ird 

470 


9.140 

28,370 


Fiilcon 

300 


5,971 

18.830 


Antelope 

400 


4.940 

19,3,55 
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LIST OF SHIPS 

1041-74. 


Kpf. for KxportM. Ship. Tomi}i;;e. Dcslmalion. 

Money.* 

(aOOds. 

L. Bk. fV,pp.‘r>2, Amio 

4.50 Bantatn 

£10,0(H) 

£10,190 

47r>.f)ir> 


Jleliirii 

340 


13,928 

C. Bk. 2iia, lixporinicnt 

2(iO 


11,187 

fi[i. 90-01 Zaiit Fri". 

180 


2,017 

Mary 

330 

5,000 

5,887 

Banuirdistan 

340 

5.000 

6,891 

H\pi*<latioii 

lot) 

5.000 

.5,010 

ilatiiliall 

3!>o 

.5.0(8) 

6,675 

Surat Mori. 

350 

5,000 

.5,065 

L. Bk. IV, pp. Bciklcyt'asl. 

.500 ('oast Bay 

34,247 

11,673 

407-08 


Johanna 

•500 

3.3,041 

40.0(92 

Jioy. Subject 

4.50 

31.080 

3(i,695 

Atm 

300 

16.294 

10,401 

Kcbecca 

2.50 

19,608 

23.444 

L. Bk. IV, pp. tJold Flei'co 

.500 Surat 

8,195 

26,251 

OOO -Ol 



liOy. Merchant 

.5,50 

10,000 

28,822 

Jiainbow 

380 

7,000 

18,258 

MiMliterran. M. 

240 

.3,414 

11,695 

il>72-7:V 



L Bk.V, 22,00 lanidon 

400 No ineiilioii 

Not 

18.026 

0. Bk. 25(C, p. 113 Bre.sident 

.500 

given 

23,201 

Sam[)snn 

380 


16,949 

('aisar 

500 


20.226 

Atm 

1,50 


19,.567 

Bombay M. 

.370 


16,342 

Mis-siiifTbird 

430 


19,814 

E. F. Merchant 

400 


17,1.59 

Unity 

320 


1.5,127 

Antelope 

380 


16,202 

1673-74. 



L. Bk. V, pp. Advice 

93-04,114-15,118 

100 Bay 


211 

Loy. Merchant 

.580 Coast it Bay 

27,977 

31,533 

IMneni.x 

400 

24,777 

27,567 

Fjancaster 

45p 

370 Surat 

24,764 

27,978 

Fahion 

10,662 

18,228 

(Jo'd. Fleece 

.500 

16,858 

32,300 

Mary 

320 

13,970 

23,417 

Rajnbovv 

360 

14,873 

2^.212 

Kaglo 

500 Bantam 

10,000 

10,914 

.Jonah ■' 

.500 

8,000 

88,000 

Surat M. 

300 

8,000 

8,160 

Berkley (’ast. 

500 

6.000 

.6,000 

Ex/)ectation 

380 Fort 

12,038 

13,239 
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« 

Ui74*-75. 



Jvof. for J’’Nji()r(s 

Ship. 'j Ui'.stiiiat^.in. 

Monev. 

(lood.s. 

fj. lik. V’, j)j) 11{», 
144-45, 1(52, 

llai'iiardiKt.ui 

340 Jlanlani 

Not jiiven 

£18.41)0 

I7:M4 

Loiulon 

400 

1 : 4,000 

4,858 

(’ Ilk. 25a, p 111!) 

C.i'har 

500 

15,000 

10.833 



300 

8,500 

8,500 


.•\nii 

440 ImuI 

20,173 

:10.199 


Success 

400 

39,34(i 

43.H7t) 


Lov Subject 

470 

32,0()0 

37.027 


lloiuhay M. 

370 

28.974 

31.871 


I’liit} 

320 •. 

29,309 

32.374 


Sain[)s(in 

350 

24,8.59 

27.359 


Aim 

300 Siii.il 

17,299 

3.5.t;42 


New London 

540 

20,370 

47.313 


Massuij^luid 

480 

21,273 

12,823 


l\ 1. M<‘i( haul 370 

15,471 

30,352 


I’nK'oi'ii 

300 

1 S,HS9 

:i3,ooi 



lit75 70 



1. Ilk \'.pp 

Ka-le 

525 Foil 

48..500 

.511.4.53 

2IS-J!>. 250 

dohaniia 

515 

48.9,59 

57,137 

Ilk 25a, p. 1 lo 

I'nleon 

380 

34.713 

41..580 


Surat .Mefl. 

3ilo 

42.733 

42.733 


Maiy 

!130 l-'oit & Bantam 37,454 

37.4.54 


Lanca.st^r 

470 Bantam 

10.000 

11,781 


I’lneiiiv 

450 

9.000 

'9,870 


Lnv. .Mendiant 5S(I 

ll.OtKt 

ll,!K)9 


Lxpeetal ion 

47(i 

8.993 

10,084 


Koi'iiiosa 

2tt0 

Not 

8,lt)4 


President 

520 

^Iiven 

8,141 

L.Bk.V.pp.2im' H8 

Herkley ('ast. 

49(( Sniat 

12.124 

37,582 


Nathaiiu'l 

550 

14,720 

4(L004 


So( let y 

55(t 

13,.508 

37.044 


I'ersia Mm ( 

300 

7,739 

I7.t)0t} 


iSeijno .\fni 

390 

8,3;i9 

20.037 



1070-77 



1. ilk V,pp. 

P.esar 

500 KnrtAllav 

48,019 

58,3.54 

37li-77.;iH(k 

Ne\s London 

540 

48.091 

57,878 

40I.4I:M5 

Ikuijiala M. 

500 

51,420 

0tl,45l 

. 

Siicces.s 

4(>0 Sni.il 

10.084 

34,0.55 


(Jooi'ye 

500 

9,881 

39,750 


Ann 

4P> Baiil.im 

8,(»00 

8,381 


}•]. J. .Menhant 370 

0.000 

0,245 


lloinhay .M. 

•370 

7,790 

22.53t; 

(• Ilk. 25a. p. 155 

Loy Stihjc'cl 

470 




Barnard islan 

380 

Not uiveii 


Unity 

320 




(Joid, Floeee 

500 





I(i77-7S, • 


^ * 

\j. Ilk. \', pp. 

Falcon 

380 Fuit & Bay 

25,700 

40,040 

509-1(1,5:i5~;}7, 

Willianwoti 

000 „ .. 

570 „ ,: 

59.253 

03.575 

559 

Society 

55,880 

til,072 
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1 

Ilef. iof Kxport-s. 

Ship. 

Tonnage. Destination, 

Money. 

(«oods. 


N.auiiaiuol 

570 Fort & Jiay 

£57,:l2(i 

£01,445 


.Siitiljisoii 

000 Surat 

2S.718 

50,(552 


I’ldsidi'iit 

500 

20,122 

44,143 


L'nicotn 

220 

10,004 

30,688 


Ivi^do 

000 Haiitain 

.5,000 

(5,241 


Joloiiiuit 

000 

.5.1 MM) 

5,300 

( !. I»k. ‘25(f 

I’lui'lllX 

450 




Kxpoct.ilioti 

450 


f 


fiiincastci 

500 

Not given 


Ik'i k. < 'itsflc 

510 





I07S 7!k 



h. lik. Vl.|.i).4. 

Loy. Siibji'i t 

550 llantani 

25,000 

33,.571 

22-2:{. 58-59. SO 

( '.I'sar 

000 

12.014 

14,(500 


Siii-coss 

525 t’ort 

<52.227 

63,(511 


({old KIce.o 

.5S0 

150,()0() 

(50.089 


( 

520 

<50.227 

(59,709 


IkMluul Mc'i-t 

525 Siiiat 

40,74S 

52,851 


Anti 

120 

20,(5.57 

30,423 


.\cu' liOiid.ni 

520 

40.204 

.52,873 



I(i7‘.» -SO 



L Ilk.Vl.iip 

Sampson 

000 Fnrt.Uku 

<51,000 

72,(522 

1 io, 125. 

Ik-i'k r.i.ik- 

020 

51.1570 

(52.2 87 

I2S. loik 

I'l'csidcnl. 

550 

.57,81 S 

(55,257 


Kaylc 

nOO |'(,i; 

<51.205 

(58,(502 


Williamson 

5!>0 Sut.d 

2(i..520 

45,940 


.lolianna 

500 

22.785 

40,(509 


LatKMslci 

470 

20,215 

3(5,4(52 


Falcon 

2SII Ikiulani 

25.000 

37.(580 


Nalhaiiiol 

000 

10.000 

1(5.723 


Sl)Clft_\ 

000 

15,000 

15,020 



loso-si 



L. lik VI. P|. 

Ikii nai'disi.iii 

250 H.int.im Anmi 

27,OOI» 

42,097 

221.201 02, 

Ncu London 

520 Ikinlam 

0.000 

14,225 

277.205 0 

I’crsia Mcrt 

200 

(>.000 

10,987 

('. Ilk. 22. p S2 

lU'inral Moil 

570 I'oTt 

7(5.257 

81,.55(5 


(JokI F^•(•<(■ 

500 

72.122 

7.5,210 


Fji'sar 

()0(| 

70,188 

72,880 


Ann 

140 Ikmgai 

(51.482 

(53,001 


(Jcor^o 

5so 

7(>.24() 

70,505 


Success 

.500 Siiiiif 

20,811 

4»,862 


.losiali 

57(. 

4(5,427 

.57.042 


MiissiJi^^lni'd 

120 

28.2.52 

47,533 



losl S2 



L. lik. \ l.p 209 

Scipio Air. 

420 ('Inna A' Fort 

12,000 

1^721 

■r; 202 01.272 

Amoy Mcit. 

2H» 

20,000 

2(5,079 


(‘hina .Mol t, 

170 !>antam 

None 

335 


()a klandor 

150 

4,000 

7,857 


Ko'td 

120 

4.000 

7.428 



LIST OF SHIPS 


Ref. for Exports. 

, Ship. Toiinajo. 

DiNtinatioii. 

V 

Moiu'y. 

Coods 

L. Bk. Vt, pp. 

Toiiquccii M. 

130 

Bantam • 



302 






„ 486,489,5()a 

K. 1 Mcit. 

370 




M 601 

Surat Mort. 

390 




407 

Sampson 

000 

>Smat 



„ . 439 

Falcon 

400 




613 

I’crsia M. 

300 


Cl 7,601 

C‘24.K66 


Fre.sidciit 

r>(io 


2<i.l47 

32,213 

• 

Hariianli.slan 

3S0 





Loy Kafili* 

2.60 


29.261 

40,117 


Bcilv.Cattle 

060 


10.110 

12,262 

429-30 

Dcfcm-c 

060 

ii,i 

S7.9S6 

100.92(1 


Rcsolulioii 

060 


109.03M 

118,519 

„ 403 

lauuastci' 

6.60 




.. -tos 

Joiiaiiita 

000 

(‘oa.'-t 



„ 439 

Wfltan* 

2.60 




147 

Nathaniel 

<>00 




451,463 

Williani'^on 

IKK) 




3H9-90 

Dragmi 

1X0 




„ .'472,470 

Crown 


l^'l'nll^^lon,slllp 




William k .hi. 


„ 






Reference. 

Slop. 

oiinagi 

. lU'HtinaliDn, 

L. Bk. N'T, p. 630 

Charlcjj 

370 

Surat 

„ Vll, pp. 75-Sl ; 

Lauieii 

260 

Siiiat A .\l(M4ia , 

C. Bk. 33. p 30 ; 

Fiudent Mary 

360 

Bay 


f Kainitow 

260 

.Mnelia Sitiiit 

Marine .1., No. 78 

i 'aroline 

316 

China 


( Sinu'iia .M. 

190 

,, 

L. Bk. Vll. pp 7. 12 

Keniplhorn 

OlO 

Bantam 

,, VI, p. 630 

Socit't V 

1)00 

Ba\ 

C. Hk. 33, pp. 26,30,71,88, (New Loudon 

.660 

Coa.sl 

127; L.Bk.Vlf.pp 99,102 \ lIcilKit 

060 

Bav 

L. Bk. Vll.pp. 104,120, 

128 Jo'.iah 

.670 

< 'oa.st 

(iol.l Fleece 

600 

li..> 


(ieoiei* 

670 

C. Bk. 33. pp. <i9. 74 ; 

T.. Bk. Vll, p. 124 

Me\l.o M. 

200 

Siam 

C. Bk. 33. p. (>9 . 

\\ m, .V llei Ocrl 

240 

Cliina 

L. Bk. Vll, p. 119 

heliKht 

lop 


('. Bk. ,33. pp. 88.1H): 

/ Haie 

600 

B.iy 

L. Bk. Vll. p 109 

\ lly. <V W’llii.iin 

600 

,, 

('. Bk. 33, p. 9 

Maiytciiid 

1083 -84. 

300 

ni)leuiilirniedhy L, Bk. 

• 

C. Bk. 33, pp. 137. 1.64 

Massineluni 

4.60 

♦Surat A I’eiKia 

„ 137 

Success 

480 

Surat 

• .. 169 

Anne 

4(>0 


.. 137 

Sei()io Afr. 

430 

„ 

149 

Coast T’rie. 

•260 


.. .. 189 

Bengal M 

670 


.. 104 

Caisar 

.630 

,, 

.. 104. 180. 

189 Uoehe.ster 

776 
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LIST OF SHIPS 


llcfcrenco. 

•Ship.^ ^ 

Tonnage. Destination. 

C 

I'll. iViorcliaiit 

370 

.Surat i 

C. iik. 33, pi) 135, Mil, JBii Ucaiifort 

775 


211,223,23 

t Asia 

(iOO 

(A.s.siiined) Surat and 
Maldives 

M p.2U 

S.impsun 

000 

Surat 

J.. r»K. V(l,p. 2H7 

Nathaniol 

1*00 



Kalcon 

370' 


287 

Baruardistan 

350 


320 

Williamson 

500 


.. .. pp 142,1(»4, ISO Socioty 

(iOO 


. p. 2(4 

Bengal Slooi) 

150' 

Bnniliay 

.. pp. 130,145,178 Clarlc.s 11 

370 

Buntain 

.. p. 104 

<'liina Mert. 

170 


104 

Boy. •lames 

050 

('oast Bay 

..pp. 155.211 

Bosolillioti 

050 

211,225,25 

1 Ki.glo 

000 


!. 211,’225 

1 H'toiKO 

(i50 

Ih.’y 

.. 104, ISO 

Amoy .Moit. 

310 

('oast 

„ p. 273 

Jn. & .\l.aiy 

300' 

Coast & Bay 

Ok. 33, j). 223 

S\:un .Mori. 

200 ' 

Bay 

.. p. 211 ; f> Ilk. 

'roiKpieon Moil 

130 

Madagascar, Bay and 

Vir, p. 321 

10S4 S5 


Persia 

Marine Mlsc., IV 

-Mary 

150 

Foi't 

Bk. 31, p. 20 

Kompllioni 

040 

Fort & Bay 


1 'linnilois 

OOO 



I'oi.sm .Moil 

370 

Ba\ 

.. |)p. 20, 50 

(icorgo 

570 


.. .. p.S3 

• lo.siah 

020 


20 

Sllt'<‘\Vsl)|ll'_\ 

300 


35 

I’nidiMit Mai’v 

3.50 

Siii.it 

..p|) 50. 02 

WVIfaio 

250 

.. Private ship 

iManiK' ,Mihc 1\’ 

Loy. Adventure 

220 

Bk. 34. p. 50 

Kent 

1.30 


. 

.S<-i|)io Ah', 

1.30 


. pp 80-Hl 

('hallos 

370 

Bonn o 

p. 30 

Diagoti 

lOS.'l SO. 

ISO 

ToMijiiecn 

1. Bk. VI11. pp. 00 -01, OS, 

Ncu li<iiidon 

510 

SiiralCf llisMajesty’s 

130 

Won <‘ster 

220 

Conunission to 10 

Marino Mix-.. IV 

Modena 

775 

,. sliipsfoi warwith 


( 'liai le.s 11 

775 

the Mogul 


Binciiild 

10.3 

p 71 

jN’aliiamel 

55( 1 

Coast I'l' Bay 


Nathaniel l'''rig. 

loo 


SiK ( <‘SS 

4S0 



l^oehe^(er 

775 


.. p. 71 

Boi lie.'^ler Fi ig. 
Boatifoit 

100 

775 


p. 71 

Beaiifoit l''iti: 

100 


•• .. pp. 02 03 

(hii'tana 

140 


■ • . .. 

Bi'hceoa 

170 


_ ■■ 

tSaplure 

320 


■ 

Tonnage is a.ssuined. 
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ItefereiK'p. 

Ship. • 

Tonnage. 

• 

Destination. 

.Marine Miw- , IV, pp*y2 1: 

1 Vearl • 

80' 

(feast & Hay 

• 

lioy. Caplain 

1.50 

I’liamaii & Hay 


Jlnse 

120 

,, ,, 

.. p. IJ> 

liny, -laiiie.s 

(1.50 

1 . M 


Hi.iiuoml 

80 

Prianiaii 


Unhv 

KO 


* p. Jlo . 

I’uaman 

1.50 



Hethert 

7.50 

'ronijiieeii 


Itainliow 

lllS(i-S7. 

250 

” 

Manno Misc, 1\' 

Ileii'^al Mi-i't. 

, .570 

('oast Hay 

J.. niv. \’IIJ. p 2:12 

W iilmni><)n 

.5',M) 

,, ,, 

.. 2;}8 

IlcMlllltlDn 

(1.50 


M 27<i 

Hiiw (leii 

1.50 

Siinit 

„ -2:i2 

C.i'.sar 

.5(10 


.. 

.Iniiiis l'’llg. 

Sn 

„ 


lleik C.islk- 

li.5ll 

I'naman 


( '.tl ollll.) 

200' 

,, 


()t,ini;i‘ 

3.50 



Weliaie 

200 


L. Ilk. VIH. 2(111 

\\ eli’Diiie 
AndaluMa 


l'ri\ii(e ship 

.. 302 

lllcsslllg 

ll<at'i‘ 

|(>.'<7 88 


.. 

L Ilk \'lll.p.:!I!t 

ilo\ . 1.1 Hies A’ 

,Mai\ 

(170 

Iloiiiliny 

p|).:io;{..}(is 

.Inliii A- M.il_\ 

200 

Sural 

.. .. i>. viJ 

SliicH.sltin\ 

300 

Hninbay 


.losia 

020 

(.Insia's fr.illiei 
inline was 

Sin lel\) 

.. .. 44S 

I'lineess ol |)( 
iiiaik 

‘11- (>70 

Coa.sl (( lla\ 

.. 4S0 

Dell-nee 

730 


Ilk. 35. p. 34 

.iaiiies 

300 

.. rnviite. 

I.. Ilk. \ lll, p. 512 

Anne 

120 

„ £30.(MH) in 

Marine Misr., IV 

l)inii(li\ 

•:25 

.. money 

L. Ilk. VIH. p. 34(1 

L(>\ Merl 

1.50 

I'n.uiian 

. 175 

\l.u\ 

150 

|lrneool/-n l‘nvale.s|iip 

.. am 

I'ei^ia Mi'll. 

370 

.. .. 

„ .. 452 

Jlaiiilioe 

2.50 

Toliipieeii 

„ 351 

l.tdii .laine.s 

loss 8il 

,so 

('Inna 

* 

L. Ilk. VI11, p. 544 

Dl.inn 

170 

Ifomii.iy 

Marine Mise., 1\' 

Kemplhorn 

l.)0 

.. 

• 

('li.'Uiikils 

000 

I'>)r( 

(\ Ilk. 3.5. pp. 248. 20(1 

Koi li<-s(er 

775 


p. 140 

Crnn n 


I'ennission ship 

)). 140 

Kmleiivniir 


.. 

2 A 

‘ Toimaec h assumed. 

• 
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LIST OS’ SHIPS 


Keference. - 

1(>89 90. 
Ship. 1 

i 

'i'onnage. Destination. 

Marine Misc., IV 

Bonjanuii 

408 

St. Helena ^ Bombay 

,, „ 

ilorbert 

750 

Bombay 

Bk. :\r,, pp 228, 244 

Boy. M(t(. 

4.50 

Pormis.siun ship 

Marine Misi ., 1V' 

10‘K)-9I. 
Wm. & Mary 

170 

Boml»ay 

,, 

< )range 'I'roe 

3.50 

Bencoolen 

L. Bk IX. p 117 

King William 

800 

Bomliay 

Bk. 3ti. pp. 33, 39. 225 

Dorothy 

225 

l‘’oi't ' 

L. Bk. IX. p 127 

Toiujiieeii ,\1. 

130 

Bencoolen 

„ 142 

Defi‘iM'<‘ 

0,50 

('Inna 

('. Bk. 3(>, p. 1() 

•lames 

300 

I'ermitted ship 

Ship.s mentioned below m 

H)9I ■!>2, 

italics weio eaptiired by 

the Freni h during 1093 

to 1()95. Five shiii.s more were 

lo.st 111 ) to May. 1098. 

I'lngland s Alinaiiaek 

laltle -lo.siali 

200- 


Bk. 3(). p 188 

Samiu-1 

200* 

.. .. «>9 

Charles M 

780 

Bay 

„ „ 99 

Samson 

000 

<>9 

<'n.s//r 

050 

Sm-at 

.. ')9 


800 


„ 88 

Eli/abetli 

280 


C. Bk 3<i, pp 99, 17S 

1092-1093. 

Jle.solullntl 

070 

Foit 

Kiidand's Alinanaek 

Amoi K a M. 

240 


Bk. 37, p. 10 * 

Pniici' ,4hh 

070 



Boy. -lames fc 

Hawk 

l)ef(‘iue 

M. (wO 
400 
750 

Surat 

England's Almanack 

1093-ill 
•Sei/iHore 

200 \ 

I’livato ship, Co.’s 


Henuj 

3.50 1 

sliaie m it 

0. Bk. 37. p. 10 

Snen'ss 

400 

Coast A' Bay 

„ 3<i, pp. 180, 190, 

Mary 

420 

I’eisia & Bengal 

211,213,218, 220, 228, 

Nassau 

520 

J’eisia & Surat 

232 

Doiothy 

200 

Ainoy-England 

L. Bk. IX. p. 342 

London Fug. 

3.50 

Coast 

’I’liomas 

400 

Surat 


Amity 

120 

St lleicna & Bencoolen 


Martini 

700 

Coast it Bay 

L. Bk. IX, p. 372 

1094 1)5 
Moeha Fng. 

150 

.Mucha fi Surat 

(k Bk. 37. pp. 108-9 

Stirak 

340 

(assumed) 

L. Bk. IX. p. 342 

Ifenjaniin*- 

470 

Surat 

(’. Bk. 3<). p. 290 

Tonipioen M. 

280 

,, 

„ 37. p. 10 

Fleet Frig. 

280 

Bengal 


America M. 

240 

Surat 

„ 30, p. 2<>4 

King William 

720 

Fort ' 

,. „ 258 

liimel Fri<j. 

350 

.. 


^ Tlie returns of ships for the years I <>89 to 1709 detailed here differ 
from those of the Kawlinson MS. A 302 of tlie Bodleian Lib. I have 
given the sources of my figures, and hence the list of that MS. must 
be incomplete. - Tonnage is a-s-sumod. 



LIST or* SHIPS ;!r)r> 


V 111)^5-iffi. ^ 

Rcfvenoe. Ship. Tomio^'c. Deslinntion. 

C. Bk. 37, p. 33 Ihjt'iici' (i.io 

* „ „ .. Jlaii'h’ 4(J(* 

* „ 3<), p. 2DS ,Ut <(■ JdO' 

Enjiliuui’H Alnuumck Ddi ill 3()(i Siiiiif 

lik. 37, J). 33 Chaiiitici'. I'riL' 3.')U Cu.i'i A- 

<'liiul('s|| Tr'd (ioiiilirooii ,in<l Siiiat 

* S(fji(u- 3tid Sill,it A Boinhay 

17(1 

Miiui.uil • 2<)(i' 

S.iinpsiui (KHI Cna^t Him- 


The names of slups in italics in tiu* ycaiN l()i»4 5 and It'lto -tl liavi' iMa-n 
added by me to tin* list ^iiven in tin* l•]lll'l.un^s Almaiiack Tin' A’./hvoi'/ nf 
500 tons mif'lit to be iii(liidrd. as it rriniiicd Iruni India in .lime, 11(05 


((^ Bk. 37. p. 10 ) 


Kittfi 07 


Knglaiid’s Almanack Scdtiwick BK) l''()i't 

K I Mci 1. Surat ^ Boiiili.iv 

.Madias -J.'.O |'.a\ 

Siilii('\ 5(1(1 

Aiiiits 12(1 ('Inna 

I(107--0S. 

England's Almanack 'I'avistock 75(1 Ion 1-('Inna 

Itoiotliy 225 Surat i\' Bciicnolcn 

Bcdfoid 750 Sniat* • 

Nassau 40)1 (’liina 

'rniinliall 250 

l>iikc of (don ‘loo' 

lyftndon l-’ng 3.50 

Sarali Cal. 3i)) 

Maltha (i25 Coast &. Itay 

Anna .3.5(1 ICiy 

l•’alllc 420 Coast B.iy 

I'laylc 240 China I'l ivalc .Hiiip 

'i’hoindon 500 Coast & Bay 

Win iV JB' Ii- 220 Borneo l’i-i\ate ship 

niond 

Thomas 3K0 Sural A: Ba\ 

Mary 400 Siiial J’rivati* shiji 

5lar\ :?.50 Bomliay 

Bussel I'ng. 330 Bombay 

Shicvisliiiiy ISO Surat Biivate ahifi 

KhlN 4)0 

Ref. for Exports. Ship • Tons Destination* Caigocs 

Aug. Ruekluilstfp} .‘{()0 \lus<at Not tonnd 

Sept.,L.Bk.X.p 138 Noilhiunb. ilaiid{o)-25o Boiiib.ly 132,700 IK (1 


Nov. ,» 

„ Fleet Kngate(o) 

2S0 

Ciiina 

37,.5.54 3 7 

• M 

„ Benjamin (o) 

450 

Fort • 

.50.S.5(( 13 11 

,, 

,, .losiah {(>) 

400 

l!ay 

(ii.OI2 IS 0 

Dec. ,, 

Sidney (o) 

.500 


0I,30S II * 


* Tonnage is assumed. 

* The figures of exports are somewhat dilTerent for Ihf Old Co.’h ships in 
L. Bk. X, pp. 411-12. 
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Ref. for Kxports. 

Ship. • ^ 

Tons 

Destination. Cargoes. 

Doc., L. Hk. X.,p. 

Oraeeilew ( 0 ) 

200 

Ray 

£34 385 11 6 

•Inn. „ 

Nejitune ( 0 ) 

275 

l‘'ort 

29,944 14 5 

„ XJ. ]).:{♦; 

London ( 11 ) 

400 

('oast& Bay 

04,(501 2 9. 

„ x.tj. i:i.s 

ArmoniJiii.Mei t. ( 0 ) 220 

St. Helena 

7,025 12 4 

„ .xi.p. :{t) 

Aiitelo ])0 (n) 

4li8 

Day 

(52,03 1 8 4 

hel). X.]). 1.5S 

K.l. Mert. ( 0 ) 

450 


.3(5.299 16 6 

. 

Sceptre ( 0 ) 

200 

■Fort 

32,860 4 0 

.\l,p. ihi 

Dej'iavcs Li) 

520 

CmwstA’Iiay 40,081 9, .,,8 

M .. „ 

Macclcslield (ti) 

2,S0 

China 

Not stafM 

„ X, |). Ills 

Bedford ( 0 ) 

750 

Surat 

82,7(54 7 8 

. 

Hainpsluro ( 0 ) 

400 


41,(597 18 8 

Xl,p.47 

.Montnipie (n) 

410 


47,771 1 0 

„ x,p. n:i 

Kiil)y ( 0 ) 

4.50 

Hersia Sc 
Bombay 

40,(553 7 1 

„ Xl.p. 57 

• liilian (n) 2ti0 

1000-1700 

Borneo 

8,703 13 10 

L. \ik. Xl,p (>l 

Non IS (n) 

520 

Surat 

39.015 13 1 

„ x,|) 17:1 

l''|•eden<•k ( 0 ) 

250 

,, 

42,251 (5 5 

.. 22») 

Lo\aI .Mci( ({>) 

400 

Boinbav 

40.()0() 0 0 

„ Xl,i,.7« 

Hook I'llj^ ( 11 ) 

2.50 

Surat 

20.126 0 0 

.. „ !>'•> 

'rniinl>.-ill (n) 

200 

Borneo & 
Cliiiia, 

12,074 0 0 


Herne (p) 
Oosliitjlii (p) 

200 

India 

_ 

Of L. Bk. X.p.llll 

200 

China 

_ 

Oorreii ( 0 ) 

240 

Fort Sc, 
China 

38,12(5 0 0 


\Veiil%\oilh ( 0 ) 

250 


38,080 0 0 


K. William ( 0 ) 

UOO 

Foit 

71,350 0 0 

0. Bk.llS.p !I0 

(‘haniher h'n^ ( 0 ) 

2.50 

Bay 

51,055 0 0 

L Bk. X.|) lUi 

Madras ( 0 ) 

250 

Bombay 

(5,300 0 0 


Ilouland ( 0 ) 

400 

Fort 

45,077 0 0 


Fame ( 0 ) 

420 

Bay 

(50,377 0 0 

„ .. 270 

Coli'liesti'r ( 0 ) 

400 

Fort Sc Bay 

(58,885 0 0 

„ 270 

Anna ( 0 ) 

250 

Bay 

32,904 0 0 

.. „ :U2 

Tav islock ( 0 ) 

750 

Surat 

73.713 0 0 

„ .Xi.p. 11.7 

Iviton (n) 

240 

China 

3.500 0 0 


TuK<‘iin (!;il. (n) 

220 

( 'oast & Bay — 

„ 125 

’I’aMkervilIe (n) 

420 


(50.050 0 0 

„ 141) 

Somnu-rs (n) 

4S0 

t. 

35,5(55 0 0 

» 147 

I’anthei (n) 

250 

Borneo 

4,415 0 0 

.. 157 

Liamjio (nj 

1()0 

dapun 

3,78(5 0 0 

.. 172 

( 'anterlnii v (n) 

250 

Foi t 

24,808 0 0 

.. 1S4 

i 

Alheinarle (n) 

1700-1701 
OJil (\)injhniifH 

250 Sural 

Ships. 

34,177 0 0 

L. Bk. X, p. :U2 . 

Maltha 

.550 

Surat 

£01,754 

0. Bk. 2S, pp. 101, 205 

Nathaniel 

250 


15,000 » 

„ 125.125 

Advice I'rijf. 

120 

Fort 

10,0001 

.. ISO,'I 8 S 

I’lnemv 

400 


‘ 50.000* 

n . lik. X, p. 424 

* Dash wood 

220 

Coast tV Bay 40.0(X) 


“I>” (lonotos Vrivatft ships, “o” (icnotoa Old (’o.'s ships, “n” 
ilenotc.s NcwOo.’s nhips. 'riie lij;ui'('s of exports aro somewhat different for 
the Old Oo.’s ships in L. Blf. jip. 411-12. 
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Ref. for Exports. 

yiiip. * 

'fons. 

De.slinatinn. 

Cargoes. 

C. Bk. 38, np. lliS, Hs 

Bedfoid • 

7.50 

Ba>fc 

CIOO.OOO 


„ 

Sidney 

47.5 

('Inna iS: Coaht 

00.000 


M M 

NorthumhorlfiiK 

2,50 


:ir..ooo 


„ 

Htunjisliii'e 

37.5 


(10.000 


p.iot; 

Bojal 1 'ooke 

:{3(i 


42.313 


,, pp.l8!k I8S 

Dlitelic.^-s 

4.50 


00.000 


M 

..lo.siah 

500 

Clim.i A Bay 

00.000 

•V 


Nl'W Co)Hp((lll/\s 

Ships. 


L. Bk. XI, 1). 202 

lliinico' 

, . 

Binneo 

3.:t74 

,, 

211 

UlMlij,; J’ki;.de / 

1)00 

B.iy 

10.000 •: 

„ 

23:1 

Soidoid 

110 

('lim.i 

31.203 

„ 

228 

I)isn)\i-iy 

.5(81 

Muelia 

0.307 

,, 

24i; 

Sarali <kd. 

27.5 

China 

50.011 


„ 240 

('liina 

170 

,, 

20 . 02:1 

„ 

„ 233 

JxiMii’i Sim 

1 10 


15.073 

„ 

200 

Slieal lieni 

:k5o 

< 'oast A B.i\ 

Hi.ii;! 

,, 

2.53 

j\e|)tiine 

200 

('lima 

30,185 

„ 

„ 27.5 

Beii^I.il Mei t 

30(t 

('oast 

S0,!Mi.5 

,, 

27S 

Di-l'I'.iu- 

.300 

< 'oastB.iy 

(■'0.700 


201 

K.it liei me 

40.5 

B.i\ 

12.000 

-* 

280 

Sii.ssatma 

:k5o 

Sill,it 

33.583 



1701-1702 






Oil! (^(iiiipdiijfs 

Ship.'!. 


U, Bk. 38, pp. 321) 31 

Heine 

1.50 

Bonihav 

Ni>( H"»'n 

„ 

202 

lill\.ll Bliss 

3.50 

Sill, it 


„ 

220,225 

Aiimsiiati Meil. 

200 

Belieoolen 

5,00()2 

,, 

„ 2:i3, 241 

Aiiran^/e!» 

1.50 

Chill .1 <1- Siii.it, 


„ 

,, ,, 

(’li.unliei I'll”. 

:{.5o 

( lim.t <( Foi t 


„ 

:{47.3.52 

I'leel I’ll;:. 

270 

< 'lim.i i\. Sin at 

:;o.(io(0^ 

,, 

„ 2S.5, :i4S 

Colelieslei 

4.50 

Foi t 

.50,000 

” 


WeiUwoitli 

3.50 

Bay 

('0,000 



New ('niiipa/itfa 

tSIiip.s 


L. Bk. XI, p. 2'.):{ 

Heixm 

1.50 

Snral 

13.!M7 


207 

I’litoii Cid 

J.SO 

Bay 

20.551 


373 

'I'.iiikerville 

ooo 

,, 

00.001 


„ 303 

.Noi I IS 

()00 

Ba v.t Coast 

110.200 


M :i2o 

Arahi.v Melt 

300' 

Mo’dia 

(>.101 


388 

lA‘;:Imrii Fiie 

170 

Boineo 

iNo K(l)l-k 


M 384 

I’diitliei 

3.50 


i(>.:i!>7 


„ 300 

Fdwaid I'k' Dmlle 

300 


4.0.82 


„ 401 

Herne I'lii'* 

2(KI 

• 

4.o:io 


.. 317 

Miieelesliekl File 

310 

China 

4.:ioo 


„ 342 

Halifax 

»:i.5o 


40,880 


„ 3.58 

Maeelesliekl (l.il 

2,50 


3.5.030 

M * 

,. .335 

C'antei l)iii_\ 

33:1 


:i4,423 


„ 353 

Roller! 

230 


3.5,040 



Katli.aniel 

• 


m 


„ 3,53 

Hnion 

140 


20.743 


* Tonnage is assumed. * Mone^. 
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!7U-'-170H. 

* Neir (Joi}ip(nft/s Ships. 


Kef. for I'iXporhs. 

Slup. Tons. 

Destination. 

Cargoes. 

L. Bk. XI. n. 41.7 

Katliei'ino 

495 

Surat 

£41,190 

. 417 

Mary 

m 


35,298 

.. 407 

Samuel A Anna 

300 

Borneo , 

2,500 


Ufiitcil Company's 

Ships. ■ 

fr 

(;. Bk. 38, p. 3i>;; 

lloulaiid 

400 

Surat 

(50,000 

,, .. pp 309. 41S 

itefiatd 

230 

,, 

10,000 

J.. Bk. XII, p. ll:* 

.Mary 

300 

Borneo 

4,184 

„ 119 

Scaford 

240 


3,129 

„ 89 

(iueen 

320 \ Beiieoolen 

1(5,01(5 

.. .. 89 

Anna 

350 j 

,, 

„ 

Mai ine, 7<i.7A 

JtapHT 

— 

,, 


('. Bk. 39. p 12 

(JloiK'CsterFny. 

3.70 

,, 

(5,000 

B. Bk. XII, p. 0 

Northumberland 

2.70 

China & Bay 

1(5,.34.7 

.. .. 10 

Sidney 

400 

China & Fort 

20,195 

25 

.Montaj'iie 

400 

CliinaA’ Surat 

1(1,.704 

!! ,! 30 

St rent hem 

3.70 

China iM<k ha 

10,097 

,. .. 19 

Diiti-hess 

4.70\ Bay 

30,000 

Mantu', 593A 

Tavistoi k 

750/ Foit 



1703-1701. 




B, Bk Xil.p. 128 

.(o.siah 

.700 

Surat 

40,103 

., 15f 

Alinijidon 

400 


30.9()()i 

.. 2.78 

West moieland 

340 


4(5,507 

.. 227 

Maltha 

550 

(oastA Bay 

73,758 

.. ., 237 

Scipio 

3.70 


(>1,54H 

•)•>•> 

Nejitiine 

275 

.. 

47.139 

!. 202 

hlaton Knji. 

350 

China A Surat 

29,797 

.. 184 

laival Cooke 

33t) 

China it I’orl 

30,0(51 

,. .. 193 

ilerne 

350 

China Si Bav 

30,043 

„ 247 

1’eallH‘i .stone 

BHO \St. Helena & 

4,175 

.. 271-73 

Ciesar 

380 / Borneo 

12,281 

.. .. 207 

IiO\ al .Mel t. 

420 

Bencoolon 

11,842 

.. 279 

Dover 

180 


5,447 

213 

Donegal 

240 

Moeiia 

11,935 

,, ., H)0 

Kent 

3.n) 

China 

41,440 


1701-4705 




h. Bk. XIT, p. 450 

Jlampsimc 

370 

Surat & Bcn- 

40(5* 




eoolen 


.. .. 

Frederick ^ 

350 

Surat 

15.932* 

.. XIIBp. 347 

Kuro[)e 

300 

Surat Sc Fiusia 

25,938 

., XU, p. 397 

Weni'Aoilh 

3,70 

Bengal 

30.573 

„ .. 449 

Jjoy. Hester 

3.70 

Bengal & Bcn- 

38,169 




cooleti 


.. ., 387 

Somer.s 

4.S0 

Fort & J?en- 

(50,727 

^ • _ _ 

_ » _ 


eoolen 



> L Bk Xril. p 347, stales Ihe sum to be £:W,989 
2 1>. J}k. XIU, p. 347, mentiotiH £.77.058 on tlie.se two ships 
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Ref for Exports. 

Ship. , 

Tons 

Destination. 

Cargoes. 

L.Bk. XII, p.28t) * 

Arabia Mert. 

150 


£8.003 

.. 357 

(^itlienrie 

200 

Borneo 

5.88)5 

M „ 328 

Loyal BI1.S.H 

350 

Chinn & Fngland 30,51)7 

„ 300 

'roilingilon 

350 

Batavia I'i: China 

11,815 

„ 431) 

l*h<i*nix 

350 

IVrsia &'Bcn- 
eoolen 

20,470 

„ ' 311 

, Panther 

350 

Borneo 

10,110 

314 

3i)7 

Natliaiii(4 

250 

Bencoolen 

2,500 

.fane I'hig. 

240 

Banjar 

1.020 

.. 357 

Blenheim 

1705-1700 

280 

11».01)7 

L. Bk. XII. p. 557 

Indian Fiig. 

•B)0' 

Bonilmy 

140 

.. „ 544 

Aurang'/.el) 

450 

47,215 

.. 507 

Tankervillc 

425 

l'\)rt 

80.810 

535 

Halifax 

35t) 

bay 

55,021 

4SI 

Liain|)o 

130 

M oeha 

8,302 

.. 4 (iK 

Oley l’’rig. 

180 

China 

28.120 

570 

Carlton Frig. 

275 

borneo 

10.8.55 

,, ,, 5;>4 

Little Linidon 

130 

I'nvate shi[i 

3.000 

554 

(Ireatei London 

1700 1707 

020 

4.000 

L. Bk. Xll, p. IHII 

Fda.iril A Itmllei 

■300 

bencoolen 

S,04l 

.. Xlll, pp. 4S, 54 

Ko( liesler 

3.50 

A' IL-lena 

13.1.58 

.. .. p. 11 

Striiigi'i (lal 

22tt 

Cliina .V Knglaml 23,781 

.. US 

Northuinbi'rlaml 

25t> 

boi neo 

0^.)20 

.. .. 04 

Ihnnh.iv k'lig 

300 

.M»< ha (t. bom¬ 
ba y 

0.1 10 


Kent 

3.50 

China A Fort 

•in.tiKO 

.. .. B'l) 

Sf. (letiigc* 

420 

ba\ <\: Fort, 

73.2.51) 

„ 71 

How land 

400 


73.323 

„ 70 

|)ntehe>s 

l707-l7tiK 

430 


73,1100 

L. Bk. Xin.p.250 

.Slrealliom 

3.50 

Foil 

55,0(i8 

M „ 251 

Litchfield 

420 


t)2,400 

*244 

Somei.s 

48tl 

,, 

73.103 

.. 337 

Dospalili 

110 

,, Ailviee vessel 

284 

Heme 

3.50 

bay 

55.045 

284 

Montague 

•loo 


.50.SO4 

„ .. 3(;i) 

'ravis(o( k 

0.50 

bonibay 

02,080 

„ 370 

Abingdon 

400 

32.435 

„ 371 

Wi'iil worth 

3.50 


8.480 

.. 373 

Weslnior^laiul 

320 

" 0 

12.155 

.. 13'i 

Scipio 

35)0 

borneo 

11,210 

.. .. 151) 

Anna % 

3.50 

• ” 

12,044 

„ 185 

Donegal! • 

240 

China & .Mo( lia 

!3.t;io 

„• .. 203 

'Poddington 

230 

China & England 30,200 

.. „ 287 

Koeoverv 

330 

banjar 

1 1.200 

„ .. 372 

Fh-ef Fng. 

330 

„ 

1^083. 

„ 171 

Herla-rt Cal. 

210 

.M(k ha 

lti.05l 


1 'ronnage is assumed. 

• 
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i n 

The Ijist of the Company’s shii)S which returned home from t 
Indies as far as tbiJ same could be traced from the Records:— 

Year. 

1<)()1 All tlip sjiips (lc.spatclio<l duriii}' tlicsc years by llio Adventurers of 
to the Separate Voynpjes, wi( h the exception of tiie Susuji. Ascension,. 
11)14. Union and the 'trade's lin rcase, safely returned home. 

1(>15. Hop. 

HUt). Gift, Lion. 

1017. Dragon, Peppereorn, Kxpedition, (!love, Globe. 

1018. ('harles. Hope. * 

1019. Little .lames, Hnll, Am^. 

H>20. Hose, Lioness, Kiamis, Snj)ply. (•'• I'h. 4, p. TiO?.) 
lt)21. Royal datnes, Umeorn. (('. Hl< 5, p[). !)4. 97.) 

1<)22. Hart, llochnek. Charles, Kagle, Star, I’alsgrave. (C. BU. 5, pp. 
447, 404. 

1028. Li'.sser .lames, Taindon, .Tonas, Lion. ((' Bk. ♦!, pp 1, 22, 93.) 

1(524. I•'ll/al)e(h. Dolphin, I'LvcIiango. ((’ Bk, 7, })p. 42, S.').) 

1025. William, Blessing, lliiliy, Discuverv, Moon. {C Bk. 7, |>. 117.) 

102(5. Cliarles, Hart, .ianies Hoyal. .lonas. Mary. Star, Stout. 

11)27. Expedition, l.ondoii. Rcform.atioii. 

U)28. Discovery, Dol|)hin, Lagle. .Morns. Clinstopher, Palsgrave, William. 
1(529. Blessing, Ext hangi*. I'ls)>e(lMion, Hopewell, Hart, Jonas, IVIary, 

. Spc(;dwel». Slat. 

10.30. London. 

1(531 Charles, liis.'overv, .Ion,is, Reformatum, Sw.illow. 

1(532. London, i’alsgrave. 

1033. Blessing. llopcMell. James, Jeisell, Star, Wiliiain. 

1(534 Dolpliin, Lvcliango, .Mary. 

1035. .lonah, Hart, Swan. 

1(53(5. Palsgiave, Reformation, Discovery. 

1(537- London, William. Jcuell. 

1(5.38. None. 

1039. Swan, Advice, Mary. 

1(540. Discovery. London, William, Reformation. 

1(541. Ciesar, Crispuui, .foiias. Swan, Kopowell. 

1(542 .Mary, W'llluim, London. 

1043. Crispiaii, Alepj )0 M., Reformation, Ulysses, Ble.s.sjng. 

1044. Mary. . 

1(545. (hisptan, Dolphin. William, Blessing 
lli4(). Kagle, Mary. • 

1047. William. Uly.sses, Dolphin. Rndymion. ^ 

1048. Mary. Lagle. (.Vvhouiul, Antelope. 

^()49» Golden Pleoec. Aleppti M., William, i>o![)liiii, Bomto, Advice, Supply. 
1050. Klulymion, Blessing, Kagle, Ruth, (Jreylunind, Parowell, Anne. 
j(55l. JjOve, Willianiitir Fleece, Lioness. K I, ,^lcreilapl. 
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1052. Kajik', Aleppo M . Aimc, WekoiKiO. 

1()53. Sii^Tiia Mercliant, K.I. Moiflianl, Love. < 

1054. None. 

1655. Wcleonic, Kathorino. Ka"lf‘, 

l()56. K.J. Mei'cluuit. (‘onsrtuif. .Mcr(li<inr.'' AtUentliie.^ 

1057. 'Direu Ikodiers, kndymion. Maytlo\\ei, K.nile 

1058. I'oiistaiitmople M^n lianl frotn Surat ; Katlu i ni(‘ and .lonatliaii fioiu 

• • llieCoast; 4'oast tJp(“\hound. \ me, I'eler and duiH* from 

^ the (‘oast; Mereliant A<l\cn(uie. dciormation, 'I'tto Sisteis, 
William anil John, Kai'h' fifcun Surat ; and Kin;! I'ein.indey, 

I>o\e ami rriondsliip wete on tludr «a\ iiome (k. JUv. II, pp. 
140,184. kite. I’,VC., pp 170)« 

1059. Hlaekinore, lOagli*, Smyrna .Men liant. (k. I*k. 11, p-245 ) 
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INDEX 


•V, 


aRsoe.s, 1)7 
’Abdor- i^azzak, on IVrsiaii trado, 
Hii. : on uniH>rt 42 ii. 

Absorption of ]>r('<iims metals in 
India, 38, 273 -7r» 

Abul Ka/.l, on Tatta. II n , Sin<l 
shipping, 12. sitii.itioii ot )k‘ii 
gala, 20; on IIooliIv, 27 : (’ii''toni'i 
duties, 42; on jniinting. llii , 
wages of a gunner an<l a sudor. 
52 n. 

Abyssiniii, her trade and sla\es, r> tl 
Aclim, trade with India. 24; 
Dutch taetorv, 57 n ; slniiping, 
280 n. 

Adams. M'llliam, on .(a|ian trade. 
37 n. 

Aden, trade with India, li 7 
Africa, trade, 4 li, fomiage. 270 
Agra. trad(‘ witli 'I'alta. II . ti.uir 
with Surat, 17, I'higlish l.ietorv, 
51) n. ; ealieoi'.'!. 5!) n 
Ahniodahad. flaaipness. 30. I'-iig- 
lisli faetorv. 50 ii 

Ai.\ Ia-(3iapelle. Peace of, 210 ii , 
240 

Ajmere, Kniilish tactory. 5(i n 
Akhar. porcelain with, 34 
Aleppo, tra<]c with Ornnis and Imha, 
!)-10 : caravans to, !l n 

Alton, II., 257 n 
Amber, Dutch monopoly, Hit; 
Anglo-Indian ndations, early re¬ 
sults of, 84 -87 
Are<-a, trade in, 23 
Armenians, the, their part m I’ersian 
trade. 143 , 

Asiatic trade, I’orfugui.so rostiaiiils. 
47-50 ; Portuguese opjiressions, 
48 n. , English share in, 70 81 ; 
Eu^pcans in. 80, 8(i -87, 103 05 , 
profits in, HO, 81-89 ; restnetioii.s 
on, l»i5-r>7; Indians excluded 
from.168; profits in, 169-71 ; no 
data for growth during 1708 57, 
227 


! Aurang/el). on the na\al supremacy * 
itf tile Kiurlish. 253 
Avoiuinl. t'liarles I)’, on bullion 
exploits. 126 


Ihibai. value of, 204 n 
H.nnes. Iv . cotton manutactiiies of 
I'higland. 256 n 

PalaiKc ot ti.ide, iiietliod. I8t)-H7, 
214 

Ihilasore. shipimig of, 28| n. 

Halbi, on calameioiii.'' 21; de¬ 
scription ol th(“ Near haist, 30 n. 
Ihinfain. its trade, 32 
Ihnhosi. Iluaite, on l'!l liio|>ni, 5 n., 
eti' . sbi|)[)ing, 280 n. 

Ilarirl. \Villiarti.«ui lioises, 9 ii,« 
Hairos. on t'lmiil. I8 
Ihisscin, sliiplmdding, 17 18, 51 n. 
Uassor.i. t) 

Hnliivia, })rosperjly of. 175 
I’eiida Islands, 31 

Iteiigal, “J*aiadise of Nations.” ex¬ 
tent. and nature i>f (r.ide. 2l'i 27 ; 
exports, 28. impoils. 2t); iniiH- 
lins. 29; silk trad(‘, 42-46; 
sln|)piiig, 281 n. 

i?encala. situation, 26 11 ; silk, 99 
Pills of exeliangc, 214 
birds’ iH'st.s, |)uleh monopoly, lti6 
Hombav. Anneiitans at, 142 ; (rnde 
of, 217-19: freiglits to, 239; 
ships to. 352- .59 
book of bales, .307 
boothbv, Kieliai'd, 8| 
boriKM), products •f, 33 
boughton, Dr., t)9 

Br«ish .\lus«;ilim Maiiusi ripts, eon- 
stlted, see Ihbliography 
Broach, yarn invest ment at, 103 
broadi.lotli, 133 
brookchaven. 99 
Rriice, .lohn. 71 n. 

bidhoti and com, e.xport of, see 
Export Traflc 
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(’alico, origin of, 21 
Calicoes, sale monop/iHsorl by the 
Dutch. 194; imports from 1()98- 
17»)0, 193 -94, 308-9 
Calicut, rivalry with CocliUi, 21 ; 

city and its trade, 21 
(’ami)ay, manufactures, 13; Bar¬ 
bosa, Polo, Conti, Nikitin, Var- 
thema on Cambay, 13 n., 14 n.; 
trade, 14-15 n. ; description of 
the city, 14-15 ; exports and im¬ 
ports, 15; exccllonco of maiiu- 
facturos, 15; tonnage, 16; ship¬ 
ping, 280 n. 

Camoi'ns, on Malacca, 31 
Camphor, great demand of, 33 n. 
Canton, silk, 97 ; sliipping, 280 n. 
Caravans, to Alei)po, 9, 9 n. ; of 
ships, 51 n, 

(^vrrying trade, extent and profits, 
81-84'; profits after HhiO, 169- 
71 ; restrictions relaxed, 171 
Cartwright, .John, on Aleppo trade, 
10 n ; on Persian products, 
10 n. 

(JalAtnarans, 24 

Ceylon, tlie “Pearl Islaiul,” pro- 
ilin'ts and trurlc* of, 22 23 ; 
manufaidures of, 23 n. 

(3iarges at various settlements, 
215 

('haul, tra<le and manufactures of, 
18 

Chety of Malabar, 37 
Chickinos, value of, 14 n. 

(fluid, 8ir Josiah, consumption of 
pepper, 00, 148; benefits of 
Kastern trade 

China, produce, exports and im¬ 
ports of, 34-36 

(fhiuawarc, with Akbar, 34 ; prices 
of, 34 n. 

(.'hittagong, 26 n. 

Chrouologist, Hast Indian, 264 n. 
Cinnamon, export to Portugal for¬ 
bidden, 20 ; prices, 21 
Clove Islands, the, 31 ; cloves, pro¬ 
duced in, 31 ; imports of, td ; 
profits in, 89 

Coastal trade, discouraged by the 
Company, 1(58 69- rates of 
freights in, 169-70; profits in, 
■ 176-71 

Cochin, city and its commerce, 22 
Cochin China, products of, 30 
Cocks, Kichard, 97 


OolToc, general use in Asia, 107; the 
rise of coffee trade during 1658- 
1708, 153-54; imporvS during 
17ll--(>0, 197; prices of, 197 n.; 
exports, 307 -8 ; duties on, 326-27 
Coke, Roger, his books against the 
Company, 123 n. 

Colombo, 2‘^, 85, etc. 

Conti, Nic^olo, on Indian merchants, 
281 n. 

Copland, Rev. Patrick, description 
of .Surat, 16-17 
Copper. 109. 132, 222,318 
Coral, imports of, 112-15; struggle 
for freedom of trade in, 112-15; 
prices, 132, 135 

CoromaiHlel, products and trade of, 
23-26 

(fossiml»a/.ar, silk inve.stments at, 
145 

Cotton, raw, irii[K)rts into England 
and prices, 102, 157 
(fotton goods, excelhmeo of, 13, 25, 
29; kinds of, 28; places of 
manufa(5turc.s, 29 n., 140 n.; 

skctcli of trade, 92-94 ; quantities 
ordered in 1658-64,139 ; in 1669- 
72, 140 ; rapid development of 
trade, 140 ; exjiorlcd quantities 
in 1073-83, 140 ; in 1696-97, 141 ; 
111 1698 -1710. 193-94, 308-0 
Cotton van*, prices and exports, 
103-t,‘l58-.59, 312-13 
Courteeii Company, 65, 66, 68, 74, 
234 

Crusados, v.ahic of, 44 n. 

(histoms duties, in India, 42; 
duties collected on the (.'oro- 
mandel coast, 43 n. ; revenue 
from, 269-71, 3.3C ; values fixed 
for, 306 


Dabul, 18 

Dacca, shipbuilding, 51 
Daman, 17 

/James, Mansol L.. on Bengala, 26 n. 
Danes, the, trade of, 67 
Danvers, 334 

Data for making comniercial history, 
117, 182-89 

Diamonds, manner of finding, 29 n.; 
Dutch monopoly of, 166; imports 
of, 200, 312-13 

Digges, Sir Dudley, on export trade, 
56 
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Dimity, 312-13 

Dill, trade. 12 • ^ 

Diul or #el)ul, situatioii of, 11 n . 

10 

Dominion of the sea.s, INutuguene. 
47-50 ; Knjihfth, 253 • 

’Drugs, Arabian, .53; Ijulinn. 

201 

Duteh traile, the, from 150!t ItiOO. 
*\*75 ; eornpariKon • willi Knglish 
trade, 7ti; dividemls in, 77 ti, ; 
view of, during H>0()-I7I0. 175 7, 
extraordinary profits in. 170. 
shipping and trade, 177. coin 
parison with Imlo Kngii.sh trade. 
177 ; during 1710 HO. 22H 20. 
Dutch and Knglisli dividmids coin- 
pared, 225; Duteii diviihmds 
from 1005-1780, 220 n ; ]iro- 
gross of, from 1509-175ft, 280 01 , 
prices of Dutch Co’s stock. 201 

Ka.st India Company, Iraile from 
ltlOl-57, 53; Separati* \'o\agcs. 
71-72; Joint Stocks. 72-75; 
snccesH over otlier n\als, 84 87 . 
import.s and ex]H)rts, 88 11(1, 
Company’s bnsnuss dcjirisscd. 
117; Ciimpany opposed, 123 n. 
pamphlets against. 123 24 n : 
divulonds earned. 172 75; ])iolils 
of the Knglish and Duti li, 175; 
bonded ilebt, 174. stocks and 
assets. 17S-H1 , n'vomics tiom 
Fort St Ceorge, Foit St CaMd’s, 
Hombay and Persia. iHOn ; 
dividentls paid, 215; [uimpblcts 
against the Comjianv. 25(>; c\- 
jiorts in lOOl-lO. 282; trade 
figures fo* l(i24 20. 284 , 

eipiipmont of the sliijis of, 325 , 
shijiping of, 331-4)1 
Kas{. India traile, beneficial, 110. 
120 n ; versus total tr.ide, 225- 
27; (histom rovimue more tli.in 
bullion exports, 271 ; benefits 
from, 272-74 • 

East India stock, prices of, 3H) 
Eilgar, William, on the metlmd loi 
gauging ships, 242 n : on tIulKs. 
2m n. 

Elephants, trade an<l prices, 23 
Elizabeth, navy. 232; merchant 
marine, 232 33 ; (liKcnimnating 
duties on foi-eigiiers, 255 
England’.s Almanack, 134. 333 


^English manufactures, growth of. 
200: under jirofeclum. 2t>4-(i5; 
exports of cotton manufachires, 
2ti4 n. 

Export trade, during lOOl 10, 54, 
282: Itill -21,* *55 58. 282 83 : 
l(i2l-30. til 03; 11)31 40. titi. 

285; 1041 51. OS, 28t) ; 1051 .57. 
tiO, 2St> ; KiOl 57. (iO . HmS ti7. 
118-10. 20(i. 341 Hi; K.tiK 81, 
120 21. 20(). 310 -51 . ItiSl 1710, 
'M)l . lf;.5S 1707, 122. 125 ; KiOK 
I7l(k 121n .208; 1708 57.208,317 
ICNparts. til ; bullion, I2ti; dis- 
tnlnition m \:inou.s icntres, 12t) 
2tk2tlS 110. \alucof, 130. 131 n. ; 
<-haracter ol. 130 32 . im'nhan- 
(liso and Imllioii cxixirtial. 2ltS ; 
distiibution of, 200, quantities 
of, 210 24; sale value,s <il. 211 
12 : b.ilam c of tiad<‘. 213 . total, 
210; (listrilmtnm of, 210 10; 
jiatuie (li. 21!* 2-1 ; in pcaic and 
war, 221 : relation to lot.il trade. 
225-27 : expoits to linlia duimg 
lo.5S l7o!*, 2!*ti-!*S. (list i dad ion 
of. 21*0, 30t*, 317-18 
• « 

l-’aetoiK-s. English ami hulih up to 
Kilo, 5(i 57 n 
Famine in liidi.i, 05 
l'’HniMng svstem, of indigo, !).5 ; of 
saltpetre. 200 
Finch, William, 5 n. 

Fitcli. Kalpli. 0 n . 51 n , cl<'. 

Idorins, 75, 102, 228, 280 01 
Fonseca, J. N., on the jaice of 
jiepper exported, 15. 15 n. 

Fort St Davnl’s, 157 
Foster, William, vni. 88 n 
Frankincense, liade m. 0 n. 
Fi('denek. <' . on horses. 0 n 
kVciglits, 230. 238, 2:10 ; rules lor 
iieigliting shi[)s, 25<* , slatistic.s 
from Ki2ti to 170**. 321 -23 
l*’rcnch. the, fall of. 2;i0 31 ; trade 
for 1725-71,^31 ; rcliiiiiH oi 

i r.ule, 318 -10 
’er, l*r. Jjihn, 8|, eti. 
k(“. CliMstoplier, l(iS n. 

Castati'hi, l5i Ciucopi' ili, on situa- 
lion^if Ib'iigala. 2ti n • % 

tlingor, export to Poitiigal pro- 
liiliiteil, 20 
(linghanis, ;fl3 
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Gladwin, on'customs duties, 42 n. 

“ Goa,Goi<len.” 10; city, population,'! 
trade, sluppiiig of, 11); decay of, 
175 i 

Godolphiii, Lord, ISI i 

Golcimda, (>7 . ♦ | 

(iold, t)uli’fiwnoni)|>(ily in, Kid I 
G(io<ls, rated, ‘ititi n. ; unrated, , 
2(il) n. j 

Grant, dames, on tin* |H'osperi(y of | 
1h(i l><‘cean [aaisanfry, 275 | 

Guinea stiillH. 512-Id , 

Gujerat, Polo’s and Moiifart's d<!- 
si riptions, 15 n. . 

Guj<!rat.s, their ships, 52 

Hakluyt Society, Publications, see 
Hihlu)graphy, \ 

Hawkins, William, fouiid<‘r of tlie 
Knglish trade in Iiulia, 55, 51 
Herlia elotlis, exiadlence ol, 2S n. 
liobHon-dob.son, 5) n . etc. 

Hoogly, .situation and trade. 27 
Horses, Port uguew monoitoly, 0; 
prices and duties, !) ii. 

Tnihof, van, on Dutch decay, 22S 
Import duties, m tlic Mogul Kmpire, 
42 * in Kngland, 255 75 
lm[)ort trade, dnrmg K»Ol-Mi, 54; 
Kill-2(l. 5S .5d; I(i2l-5<t, til li2, 
ti4 ; lt)5l -40. 0<). 287 ; 1041 57, 
287: 11)58-1707, I5ti-5t); 1008 
1707, 157 11 ., J58 ; 1708 58, ISO 
05 

Imjiorts, cliaracler ot, 54 55 ; 
advantages of Kasteni trade, 50- 
58, 02 ; ({uantilM^s and jiriees of, 
50 11 ., 01; opposition to, 120; 
sale prices of, 180-01 ; ofiicial, 
lt)l-!)2; relation to total im¬ 
ports. 225-2t); pepper imports, 
204-05. 307; dotli. 501 ; tea, 
5<t2 : indigo, 505; for 1000 1700, 
504-5; for 1008-1700, 507 15 
[ndia. trailc witli Airica, 4-<); with 
Arabia, 0-7 ; \^itli Ormus ami 
Alejipo, 0-10; with Persia, 10; 
liberty of eonsi'ience in. 37 : tf.e 
sink of preiuons metars, 58 ; bi|)li 
standard of living in, 50-40; 
slavery in, 40-42; 'trade witli 
Portg’gal, 45 -50; slupping, 50- 
52; Dutch mono[)olies in, Kiti- 
07; riches of, 274 75; foreign 
trailc of, 270 ; shipping of, 270-81 


India Office Records, see Bibli¬ 
ography, ix e 
India Stock, prices of, I20*» 

•Indian (Ihristian.s, 5 n. 

Indian industries, greatness of, 13-14 
Indigo. G,\port3 aiul price.s of, 04-OO ; 
boom and .slump in indigo trade, ’ 
144 47 ; prices and profit of, 15ti; 
Java, 15/ ; West Indies, 1.57 ; 
imports (luring 1708-<)t), 2145'' 
514 15 

ln(]o-Asiati(' trade, cajitiired by 
Europeans, K)5-li0; profits in, 
1()0-71, 292-05 
Interlopers, 117, Kil, etc. 
hon, 100. 155, 222, 518 
Ivory, imports of, 4, 5, 23, 20, 
U‘5-Ki, 131 

Jalmngir, his abolition of transit 
(liitie.s, 42 

Jajian, trade of, 50-7 
riava, ])roducc and trade, 32; 
Dutch and English in, 53; 
Eiiglisli trade in. 54 
•loint. Slocks, I'list an<l Second. 72 ; 
Third. 73 ; I’oiirth. 74 ; linited, 
71 

.lourdani, on Aden, 7 : on Cambay 
tra<l(‘, 15 n. ; on Dal)ul, 18; on 
Hengal boats, 51 n. 

•fuiigos, 27 

Kautilasa, the, on cotton fabrics, 
20 n.; on silks, 54 n. ; on (piiok- 
.silvcr, llOn : on coral, 1)2 
Koper, on situation of Tatta and 
Dull, 11 n. 

Lahore, 11 ; itulign, fH-Od 
Langham, on import duties. 2H0 
Larin, value of, 8 n. 

J^aunbiinder, sitiialion and im¬ 
portance, II 

Lead, I00-l(t. 131, 152, 155.222,518 
Lediaid, Thomas, .354. 355, 337, 338 
iiCvant Company, decay of trade, 
84, 141 ; tlieir rates of tonnage, 
240 

Ijibcrly of con.seicncc in India, 37-38 
Lithgow', William, on Akppo 
caravan.0 n. 

Luilher, Siour, on profits of Asiatic 
trade. 171 
Lmigi'cs, 313-14 
Liii.sehoton, J. H. van, 5 n., etc. 
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Macjrregor, 71 n.. Wn., 90, 172 n., 
I8(), 188, 210. 225. 

Ma(‘])horK(iD, David, 71 n. 9(t* 
172 n. 

. Mahahliar.it.i. lh(‘, ilianhamms sdk^i 
:u n. 

' )lalaliivr, poits. products aii(f lnuk‘, 
20; ptM)plt», 2(> )i . 

Malacca, its iiii|M»rtatic(\ ftO 21 
>\)^vya Aiclii|iclai:o. fvl 
Midlives, tile, iradi- ol, 22, 120 

279 

MalyncH. (1. do. lil n. 

Mandolslo, 81. lOO. clo. 

Manohar Dass, 95 
.Marco I'olo. description of (Oijcial, 
12 11 . ; cxii'llciK'c of cotloii roods. 
25 

Ma.siiliputam. lusloiv and «‘\tont ol 
trade, 24 -25 

Metals, (‘xpoiis ol. loo 11. 22!{ 
.Millniru inooiTci l, 54, 71 n . !Ml, 
172 n., 187. ISM. 210. 2S2 
Mdi, James, 71, HI, 222 
Mocha, key of Indo-Kiiropi'an ti.ulc, 
0 ; trade uilli India, 7 
Moeipiet, Jean, Canton .sliip|]inr. 

280 n. 

Molueea.H, J1 

Monfarl, Monsieur de, 5 ii., elc. 
Monopoly, ot hor.si^s, 9; cllccts of 
I’ortiitriie.se monopoly, IS ; ol in¬ 
digo, 95; pepp<‘r munojioliscd. 
20; Diitcli monojiolie.s, 100-07 
Moreau, Caesar, ISO, 188, 225 
Morga, De, on .Manilla trade. .41 
Mo.sse.l, Covcrnor-Ccneral, on Did) li 
deelme, 228 

Mozambique, t rade of. 4 5, 19 
Multan. II ' 

Mini, 54. 58. 01.^7. 90 
Miindy, I'eter. ai ( ouid )>f famiin‘. O.'i 
Muslins, didplmiums, 2 1, duties ))n, 
328 • 


Nar.spur, shipliinldinr cimtie. 24 
Navigation Acts. 237 ii . 255 
Navy, Kngli.sli, 232 ; i-xecllenci* )i| 
Company\s na\y, 25l-.')4 
Near Kast. the; pro<liicls and trade 
of, 2tf-30 

Negapatam, trade in me, 23 n. 

New East India (ompany. sliare in 
Oriental Iraile. 122-24, re- 
.strietions on private tiadc re- 


laxod In-, iniC-OS, 171^ cffc'cla of 
'* (sunpetjtion uith the «»M eom- 
p.iny. 102, •174 ; shipping of, 
355 58 , union of. 182 

Xilla.s, 313-J4 

.Nulnn'rs. (‘ally jirotils fn. (d. 89. 
I Oil) Ii mon)i|jo|\ m. 100 

Clb) lal statistics, llicii defects, |,S2 
So 

Olcmnis. Adam, 1>7 n. 

D|iiu1n, Did)'li iiionop)ilv, 107 

Oppenhcini. M , iiieasincm*'nl of 
toinfligc, 213 -11 

Ciissa. tiiid)', 20 n. 

OiTiiiis. 1 )*nim)‘r) lal iiiipoilancc )>f. 


I’ai:)i)!.is. valiD- of. ISO n 
I '.1 ml mgs, Indian ami l'!ni)>pi’iiii, 
Hindu am! M)jslcm, II n. 
l’altani|)oi(‘s, 3)3 I 1 
I’aili) idai Voyages, 73 
I'alna.. fiist f,ie|oi\. 98. s.dl- 
lOl. 200 . silk. I 13. 117 
l*a\ ton. \\ alter, on Sim! I rail)'. 12 n ; 

on tlii|i‘ral Id^iI^. 52 
Pc,Ills. Pl•Isl,^, s. C(‘\!)ui. 22 *3. 

iitipoi tc<l. 35. 47. 79 n,, 200 n. 

Pegu, 30 

Pciuiiasc ocs. inipoils «tl. !H4 15 
I’cppci-. c\j)i>rts and |)|ih‘s of, up lo 
1057, 90 91 , juesei vatmn of 

])cppcr tiad<‘. 147 50 . Cult It 
rivalry 147. 202 ii , nuuki-d 
piogics.s 111 impoit.s, 148. bcii- 
( 0 ))leii. I4t); .Malabar, 119 TiO ; 
)imes III India .ind Kiigkuid, 
1.50 n . Diilcli imumiJoU. t(i7 , 
liuint b\ the Dili) h, 107 ; im- 
|ioi Is during I 71! OO, 103 . ( ourse 
III tiadc fiiini )021 to 17.50. 103 , 
piKcs 111 Imil.i and KnglamI, 2<'l , 
juolds, 204 II . duties on. 328 
PiMiplii.s. file. 24. !t4 
Persia, tiadc Mitli Einoiie ami 
* India. 11 

Pi'isibn silk, ttiulc s|oiatlii-, 53, 
exLmt ol ti.lde, 9(i <JS . decline, 

Mr-12 

I’cisiaii \’o_\ag<%, 73 n. 

Pctl), Sn,\V’illiam, on the bi-iii'ti^s of 
the Eastcin tiaile. 138 * 

Plulippiiic Islands. liad(‘ isitli t 'Inna.. 
Amenta. Imbi. 3:{--34 



riecc goods^ names of. 28, 29. 59, 02, 
194, 292, 304-t;, 313, 32(i; see 
cotton goods ' 

PiukcTtoii, 8 II. 

Pinto, on Aeliin and Java sliippuig, 
280 n. ■ ■ 

Piracy, 2),*2S, 113 

Pirates. 12, 117, 101, KiS, 3.34, 330 

Pliny, C) n., etc. 

Portugal, exports of, 43 ; money ex¬ 
ports from, ‘15 ; volume and value 
ot trade. 40-47 ; private I'lule, 
44 n. 

Portuguese, tlie, rc.straintsoii Asiatic 
traile. 47-48 ; o[ipiossioiis, 48 n. . 
Arinada.H, 48; slii[)ping, 50 ; 
ileeay, 84 -80; tlie poverty of, 
230 

Postlethwayt, M. (1.. oii Krench 
commerce, 202 n . 230 ti, 

Precious stones, in Ceylon, 23 n. 
Prices, of horses, 9, 9 n. ; of 
xeraphiiis, On., 22 ; oi t'lepliants, 
23 ; of cottons, 20 ; of eunuchs, 
28; of Cliiiia dishes, 34 n. ; ol 
(3iina cargoes, 30; low, 39; of 
slaves, 40-42 ; ot glass. 41 ii : of 
cpu.sados, 4in.,|; c'll pepjier, 45; 
of rials, 5() ; of liitlian goods, 
59 n. ; of Mamudios, 5!): of 
spices, 01. Si); ot pi'jiper, 90-91 , 
ol piece goods, 92 ; ot indigo, 91 - 
90; of silk, 5)7--l00 ; ot saitpetre, 
lot : ot wool, 102 -3 ; of sugar, 
105; ol metals, IU9; of (pncK- 
silver, J10-11 ; of eor.ii, 114; ol 
ivory, 115 -10: of Pengala sdk, 
143; of pepper, 147, 150 n.; of 
cotfee. 153; of indigo. 1.50; of 
tea and eolfee. 190. 197 n.; of 
pepjH'r, 20-1; of Indian im[iorts, 
288; of pejiper, 294-!I5; ol tea, 
.302 : ot indigo, 30.1 
Private trade, struggle bet\\(*eu the 
Comjiauy ami its servants. 77 79 ; 
permitted exports and import.s, 
78 II.. 79 11., 100 ; restrictions on, 
159-01 ; restrtldions relaxed, 102, 
171 ; restrictions during the^iist 
half of the eighteenth een/ury, 
105-0 

Prohibited goods, 194, 32tl 
J’rof^ctive policy, liiglier dutie.s on 
Indian gomis in 1000, 255; 
agitation against silks, 25(i; 
he.avier duties, 257; silks pro¬ 


hibited, 258 ; mew duty on mus¬ 
lins, 250 00.; growth of English 
‘ manufactures, 2t)(); -excise on 
calicoes, 20I3)2; more severe 
jienalties, 203; cotton nianu- 
lactip’es under [iroteidion, 204- 
05 ; iliities on I'J. I. (Joods, 205-* 
09; list of prohibited goods, 320 
Ptolemy, * on Cambay, 13; on 
Ma.sulipataui, 24; on the ISpj'''> 
Islands, 31 

J’ublic P(!(ord Othce, for lleeords 
con.siilted, see Bibliograpliy, i\ 
Published Kecords, see Bibli¬ 
ography, X 

Pvrard, 5ii., etc.; on Imlian in¬ 
dustries and culture, 13-14; on 
Chaul, 18; on (Joa, 19; on 
Malacca, 31 ; on Imlian shijiping, 
151 

(Quicksilver, prices and quantities 
imported into India, 110 -11, 131, 
132 

Uaymd, Abbe, W. R, 188, 229, 230 
318 

l\\/iLini, the, tonnage, 52 n., 281 n. 
Jtials, pnees in Cliina ami (*oa, 30 n., 
50 

Hil)cn'o, oil Ceylon trade. 23 
ilivell, William, on Mocha trade, 0. 
7 11. 

Poe, Sir Thomas, on Lanribunder, 
i 1 n. ; on private trade. 81 
Pogeis, .1. E. T., 310 

St. 3’lionie, 24, etc 
Sakaya Mum (Jotam, 24 
Salliank, 10 n. 

Saltpetre, imports iiml prices of. 
loo, 10! ; Company's monopoly 
m England and Imli.a, 199- 200 ; 
jinces, 210 n. ; quantitieJi im- 
ptirteil. 201, 307-8 
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